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Art. I.  The  Incleftendent  Man;  or  an  Efitay  on  the  Formation  and 
Drvelopoment  of  those  Principle!  and  Faculties  of  the  Human  Mind 
which  constitute  Moral  and  Intellectual  Excellence.  By  George 
Enior,  Esq.  vols.  8vo.  pp.  56d.  46L  Price  iBs.  Johnson.  180(i. 

QN  first  reading  the  title,  we  understood  the  epithet  with 
which  it  coininences  in  a  moral  sense.  But  by  Inde¬ 
pendent  Man,  ilic  author  simply  means,  a  man  born  to  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  sulficieiit  property  to  be  the  entire  master  of  his 
plan  of  life  ;  an  1  the  work  professes  to  delineate  a  course  of 
education  and  study  for  such  a  man,  tioni  his  earliest  infancy 
loan  advanced  period  of  maturity. 

It  inav  be  proper  to  state  generally,  in  a  very  few  words, 
the  kind  of  cliaracter  which  it  is  proposed  that  this  man  shall 
acquire,  and  the  practical  career  through  which  it  is  presuiuei 
tliat  he  will  be  led.  His  virtue  is  to  be  of  the  trlic  Roman 
nualiiy,  adopted  for  its  dignity  rather  than  sanctity,  and 
inercfore  sustained  by  pride  rather  than  conscience.  After 
Hecoining  an  accomplibhccl  scholar,  he  is  to  liberalize  and  en¬ 
large  his  views  by  travelling  in  foreign  countries.  By  the 
lime  that  he  returns,  he  will  he  qualitied  to  distinguisii  him¬ 
self;  and  the  ambition  of  doing  tliis,  is  to  be  a  leading  principle 
cf  his  life,  cherished  by  his  instructors  during  his  childhood, 
and  afterwards  cultivated  and  stimulated  by  liuuself.  Tlie  de¬ 
partment  in  w  hich  he  is  to  acquire  this  distinction  is  that  of  an 
author,  a  senator,  or  a  member  of  the  government.  The  prac¬ 
ticability  of  all  this,  in  any  given  instance,  would  seem  to  be 
so  far  assumed  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  assigning  any 
criterion  of  capacity,  or  of  suggesting  any  cautious  against 
extravagant  hope  and  lost  labour.  'Fhe  author  may  say,  it  must 
he  evident  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  is  not  expecting 
niorc  than  one,  in  several  hundreds  of  the  .subjects  of  his  plan 
of  education,  to  realize  any  such  prospecis.  But  the  humbler 
prospects  of  the  vast  majority  of  educated  iiien  of  some  for- 
iune,  are  so  littic  adverted  to  in  the  boyk.  and  the  bigh  literary 
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and  political  distinctions  arc  so  spocifically  and  fxdusivclf 
held  up  to  vi(*\v  as  the  nliiinate  ohjeet  and  reward,  that  each 
pupil  wouhl  be  liable  to  feel  some  surprise  and  disap|)oint. 
ment,  if,  after  toilin"  through  the  formidal)lc  course  of  disci, 
pline,  he  did  not  at  last  find  hiinsidf  able  to  strike  olT  a 
splendid  literarA*  work,  or  to  rise  to  eminence  in  |)arlianie!U,  fir 
take  po>ses>ion  of  an  olbee  in  the  state.  And  when,  amidst 
this  disappointment  and  surprise,  tlie  poor  young ’squire  re¬ 
turns  to  expostulate  with  Mr.  Knsor,  for  not  having  dealt 
fairly  wiili  him,  he  will  receive  a  consolation  as  delectable  at 
that  vouchsafed  to  Cra*sus,  wlicn  he  complained  to  the  oracle 
which  had  deceived  him  as  to  tlu*  conse<)uences  of  passing 
tlie  river  llalys.  ^^’hen  tlie  crest-fallen  young  man  begins  to 
litter  his  complaint,  Mr.  Knsor  will  coolly  say,  “  Why,  1  never 
predicted  your  success.” — “  How  so,  Sir,”  answers  the  mor¬ 
tified  \onng  ’sfpiire;  “  yon  sketclied  a  plan,  with  reference  i 
to  a  eeilain  ohjeet  to  be  gained  liy  following  that  plan  ;  and  I 
have  followed  it  ” — “  Vtn  v  true,”  replies  the  sly  old  gentleman, 
“hut  all  tlu‘  world  knows,  and  1  of  course  meant  it  to  b« 
understood,  that  such  plans  can  ilo  just  nothing  toward  such 
uii  oh|eci,  without  genius  and  good  fortune,  wliich  not  more 
than  one  man  in  a  thousand  c  an  without  pivsiimption  ascribe 
or  promise  to  himself.  If  you  were  foolish  enough  to  fancy 
vomsclf  a  rare  genius,  or  a  faviuirite  of  fortune,  it  was  not  my 
business  to  say  a  wonl  lo  muh'ceive  yon.”  .  . 

d'lie  Independent  Man  is  to  ascend,  by  u  course  of  severe 
rxeriioiH,  to  ihe  honour.s  of  literature  or  paiTiamentari*  elo¬ 
quence,  or  to  ihe  ofliees  of  stale.  I'he  lirilliance  of  these 
j)ro>pccts  is  suibcicnt,  no  doubt,  to  excite  all  the  ardour,  ami 
i*ngrt>ss  all  tlu*  thoughts,  of  his  amhitioiis  spirit,  while  he  is 
atlvaiicing  to  realize' ihem.  He  will  have  thus  far  an  object 
before  him,  and  wi*  will  suppose  liiin  at  length  to  attain  it.  But 
wlu'ii  he  has  n*aclu‘d  the  full  aitainment,  and  after  a  wliilc  is 
made  M  perceive  tliat  lie  is  gradually  U*a\ing  it  all  bchiiul, 
what  ob|ect  is  hi*  to  liave  before  him  then?  To  this  question 
liie.  book  does  not  t'lialile  us  to  reply.  \\  lien  no  earlier  part 
had  given  us  inrurmation  on  .this  point,  we  might  at  least 
have  expected  lo  find  it  in  the  conclusion,  whicli  we  uiU 
transcribe. 

I  HA\  L  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the  F.ducation,  the  Moraii* 
die  I.iri-RAruRL  .md  the  Pursuits  of  an  iNDkPiiNDhNT  MAK,tlirough 
all  Uif  Stages  ot  infancy,  youtli,  puberty,  and,  manhood ;  as  these  hare 
bt  en  rr^ukuej,  such  will  In*  the  succeeding  period  of  his  existence : 
but  few  men  Vnow  luAv’  to  live,  few  know  how  to  grow  old  ;  no  niao 
rnioys  life,  but  all  an*  preparing  to  enjoy  it:  in’the  mean  time  death 
•4T-u:oa^'hcs  ;  ‘tlien  they  Lment  that  they  arc  snatched  away  without  prr- 
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Eioh  decease  Is  a  memorial  from  nature  to  the  living  of  their  mortality. 
What  are  pains  and  tlk*  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  the  stooping  of  the 
body,  and  the  failure  of  the  semes  ? — ^To  such  men  life  is  irksome,  and 
death  terrific, 

*  The  well-educated  and  well-conducted  have  dittereiit  prospects  an^ 
different  sentiments  ; 

“  Even  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them, 

With  clear  exemption  ot  its  own  defects.” 

If  age  withdraws  some  enjoyments,  it  brings  '  confirms  others.  In  ago 
C.it«)  retired  from  the  city  to  the  country,  ana  Cleanthes  divided  his  time 
between  tlie  cultivation  of  the  ciirth  and  his  Iwoks  : — do  you  iii  like  man« 
per,  declining  into  the  vale  of  years,  preserve  your  mind  by  study,  and 
your  body  by  exercise. 

‘  Thus  the  wise  man  passes  through  life,  and  it  is  long,  for  his  day# 
were  hapj)y ;  years  have  weaned  him  from  the  world  without  impairing 
his  affections  ;  ileath  he  considers  among  tlie  privileges  of  nature,  an  isth¬ 
mus  between  time  .and  eternity  ;  and  in  eternity,  what  should  affright  him 
who  believes  that  (rod,  the  essence  of  goodness,  pervades  the  universe  ? 
When  existence  cannot  confer  more  on  him,  nature  kindly  administers  ai) 
opiate,  and  the  sob  without  sorrow  follows :  but  his  virtues  survive  ;  for 
they  are  inenioi  ialed  in  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  enlighl^ 
Wled.’ 

'I'ln,'  obscuro  allusion,  in  tliis  ])ai’agrapb,  to  eternity,  will 
nppear  to  mean  nothing  at  all,  wlum  taken  in  connection  with 
tiiis  manner  of  mentioning  “  cxisteiK'e,”  in  the  strict  and  lull 
sense  of  th<*  word,  we  presume,  and  not  in  the  sense  merely  ot* 
///f,  (for  Mr.  K,  would  think  it  very  strange  if  his  readers 
could  impute  to  him,  in  any  instance,  a  newspaper  vulgarism 
ef  (‘xpression),  and  when  taken  in  coimeclioii  willi  tlie  last 
clause  of  the  last  sentt'r.ee,  in  niiicli  it  appears,  that  all  tliat  is 
to  survive  of  the  Independent  Man,  will  he  that  of  which  he 
will  have  iio  eonseinusness ;  liis  virtues  will  he  “  inemorialeil.” 
’I  luis  the  work  closes  with  the  grand  consolation  and  ultijiate 
rK*\vai\i  of  a  virtuous  man,  which  ainounts  exactly  to  this,  that 
tliougli  /it:  will  (:eas(^  to  exist,  other  men  will  exist  afu‘r  him  ; 
a  very  trimnplumt  conelusion,  whicli  exalts  tin*  telicity  ot  a 
iuaii  of  virtue  almost  to  the  level  of  Chartres,  sit])po/mg 
Cliartr(‘s  to  liave  had  the  same  ;jood  hope  ot  annihilation.  And 
We  liava;  been  amused  in  imagining  in  wliat  manner  that  re^ 
iiowiK'd  personage  might  have  addresseil  this  man  of  virtue, 
and  this  author,  his  preceptor,  if  they  had  hnpnenc'd  to  have 
ht'cn  his  contemporaries,  “  So,  gentlemen,  I  understand  you 
are  to  paragons  f)f  virtue  ;  and,  as  men  of  sense,  1  dan*  say 
Vau  have  widl  considered  your  reasons  for  adopting  a  plan 
'wiJch  is  to  inefnde  imnumse  labours  of  study,  ten  thousand 
of  selfrileoial,  and  such  a  constant  opposition  to  th« 
^‘‘•nupiioiis  (>f  the  iiim‘s  asjwdl  co>t  you  numberless  UiOiiifica.^ 
\\  ith  all  due  deference  to  a  judgeir.ent,  which  I  perccivu 
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the  elder  of  you  in  particular  has  taken  such  learned  pains  to 
form,  I  must  however  beg  leave  to  think  I  am  the  wisest  min 
of  the  three.  Not  that  I  could  wish  to  dissuade  you  from  your 
design.  No,  by  no  means  ;  for  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  amusements  in  the  world,  to  see  you  toiling  and 
sweating  ami  drudging  in  the  forlorn  cause  of  virtue,  and 
drawing  on  you  the  scorn  and  bulfetings  of  all  the  patrons  of 
vice,  insteatl  of  seizing,  like  me,  every  variety  of  gratification, 
with  a  happy  exemption  from  both  self-denial  and  remorse. 
And  all  this  you  are  to  do  and  endure  from  the  ‘  sublime  be¬ 
lief  (Vol.  I.  p.  2^ys)  Uiat  men  should  act  well  from  the  love  of 
virtue  ;  and  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  act  is  in  itself  an 
ample  reward  an  excellent  doctrine,  gentlemen  ;  but  you 
will  greatly  add  to  my  amnsement,  if  yon  will  but  honestly  tell 
me,  as  yon  ))roceed,  how  often  yon  grumble  at  your  hard  fate, 
and  are  on  the  point  of  quarrelling  with  your  goddess  Virtue, 
when  you  set  this  recompcncc  against  your  toils  and  sacrifices. 
It  seems,  however,  that,  at  tlic  very  last  day  or  hour  of  exist¬ 
ence,  (an  am])le  sjrace,  to  be  sure,  to  enjoy  your  reward  in) 
and  after  its  termination,  yon  w  ill  have  the  advantage  of  mo, 
though  yon  should  not  during  its  progress  ;  for  you  look  for¬ 
ward  to  ‘  the  sob  w  ithout  sorrow  ,’  and  the  ^  memorial  of  your 
virtues  in  the  liearls  and  understandings  of  the  cniiglitencd.* 
Now  as  to  the  first  of  these,  if  yon  mean  hy  it  the  absence  of 
the  mental  pains  of  remorse  and  fear,  1  assure  you  I  shall  be 
quite  as  liiile  haunti'd  as  yourselves  hy  superstition  regarding 
the  future  ;  ami  as  to  self-coinplacency  in  the  review  of  life, 
when  retrilniiion  is  out  of  the  (piestion,  I  shall  feel  a  much 
loftier  pride  in  having  nobly  trampled  on  the  laws  of  virtue,  as 
a  conqueror,  than  yon  ean  feel  in  iiaving  imperfectly  fulfilled 
them,  as  slaves.  Or,  if  you  mean  that  your  liodily  sufferings 
v'ill  he  light,  tliat  will  he  all  just  as  it  may  happen.  It  is  quite 
as  pioliahle  as  the  contrary  is  jirohahle,  that  yon  may  pa>s  to 
\oure\it  tlirongh  protracted  and  e.\c;mciating  pains,  and  that  1 
ij):iv  fall  asleep  witliout  a  sigh.  As  to  your  virtues  surviving 
and  hi*ing  uu'iiKirialed  in  the  luitnls  of  die  enlightened,  why, 
so  iiH)  v\iii  my  vices  ;  and  I  siqiposo  the  ditforence  between  the 
ud\antag4*  \on  will  gain,  and  the  detriment  1  shall  suffer,  by 
tijis  resjieetivi*  iiKnuoi  ialing,  will  not  he  worth  the  cost  of  the 
n.*iis  in  our  eotlins.  I'acli  maggot  that  will  help  to  devour 
will  vain  a  thoiuand  times  more  benefit  from  your  dead 
ootlics,  than  \»ui  will  gain  from  vour  surviving  and  memorialed 
vuico;.  A  ml  il  we  sliouhl  all  ho  phna'd  in  the  same  ground 
*,h*-o  to»’r:}io[.  Mill  Tiian\  \oars  home  some  grave-cllggcr 
•.i.tniLl  tito  t  util  into  wliioh  wo  are  reduced,  it  would  he 

j  'hlioioina*  I  I  m-ghlv  imp«  rtcin'e  to  t tiese  clods,  that  the  onC 
•.t  iiiciii  w  iS  u:uo  Cwii*  d  a  r*umv*  sviuch  had  coiitiiiued  to  bo 
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eclcbratcd  for  virtues,  anil  the  other  by  a  name  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  infamous  for  vices,  during  perliaps  half  the  time  that 
the  several  personages  had  been  mouldering  into  this  little 
heap  of  dust.  If,  indeed,  your  earth  should  at  last  happen  to 
get  into  a  cabhage-hed,  and  be  partly  orgauizetl  into  a  ve¬ 
getable,  while  mine  staid  behind,  I  own  that  would  l>e  soinc- 
diing  like  an  advantage  ;  but  1  have  quite  as  good  a  chance  of 
becoming  a  cabbage,  gentlemen,  as  yourselves.” 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  the  passage  we 
have  extracted,  as  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  K.’s  book,  carric!! 
lutHcicnt  evidence  of  his  disbelief  of  a  future  state,  to  warrant 
our  occupying  so  large  a  space  on  our  page  with  remarks  that 
imply  our  assurance  of  that  disbelief.  And  we  also  should 
have  been  checked  by  such  a  doubt,  if  this  assurance  had  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  general  character  of  the  book.  As  far  as 
we  are  able  to  recollect  the  voluminous  and  extremely  div 
sultory  series  of  paragraphs  of  which  it  consists,  there  is  not 
one  sentence  that  intimates  an  aeknowledgement  of  a  future 
life;  and  there  are  unequivocal  marks  of  a  total  rejection  of 
that  revelation  which  has  opened  the  prospect.  'Ehe  writer 
even  rarely  makes  a  serious  reference  to  a  Divine  Being  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  language  of  contempt  that  he  expresses,  here  and 
there,  a  transient  allusion  to  religion,  which  lie  nsnallvMlesig- 
nates  by  the  term  superstition,  especially  when  it  is  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  he  alludes.  This  malignity  is  not  always  bold  and 
explicit;  for,  as  he  says,  (Vol.  II.  p.  K)*))  “  the  authorized 
superstition  of  nations  is  only  to  he  circumrented  by  distant, 
approaches,  and  desultory  attacks meaning,  undouhiedly, 
that  the  assailants  must  take  care  of  their  own  impunity.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  remind  such  a  writer,  of  what  has  been 
repeated  to  bis  class  a  thonsaiid  times,  that  it  was  not  i:i  this 
Hirrv  niode  that  the  men,  whose  nanu^s  he  hates,  assaulted  the 
authorized  superstitions  of  the  pagan  nations.  If  it  had',  the 
worship  of  .In j)iter,  Bacchus,  and  Venus,  might,  for  tliem,  have 
flourished  long  enough  in  all  its  glory.  They  sounded  the 
trumpet,  and  advanced  firmly  in  tin!  face  of  their  enemy,  fit* 
lilt'  |)cnl  of  incomparably  greater  evils,  than  Mr.  Knsor  and  his 
friends  would,  in  these  times,  have  to  fear  troiu  tiwy  huniun 
power,  in  the  most  formal  attack  on  what  they  account  super¬ 
stition  "^riic  hostility  of  those  heroic  innovators  did  not  thus 
''hew  itself  fora  moment,  wriggling  and  hissing,  and  then  slink 
tMck  into  a  ditch.  Our  author  and  his  class  wdll  reply,  with 
the  accustomed  sneer,  that  they  have  no  very  eagi*r  sin! 
for  snfVerings,  though  the  Chrisfian.%  mighr :  and  assuredly, 
ronsi(U»ring  the  nature  of  their  dissent,  they  are  perfeciiy  wise 
in  m)t  risking  thoir  safety  lor  their  opinions.  But  then  they 
ought  to  have  the  decency  to  he  totally  sih'Tit  about  m:igna- 
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\iiniity,  generous  devotion  to  truth,  the  vindication  of  thA 
c.aiiiis  ot  reason,  and  such  nonsense  (worse  tlian  tionsenstj  in 
the  inotiths  ot*  the^e  sneak  ini:  cowards)  ;  and  yet  ihis  is  a  kind  of 
dialect,  for  whi<  li  they  adect  a  particular  fomlness»  Few  of 
lIuMii,  however,  sj>cak  out  more  intelligibly  than  our  author; 
and  when  he  d«  cs  not  choose  to  he  precise,  lie  resorts  to  the 
expeditMit,  so  4  oniiiioii  in  his  school,  of  iniiinating  that  die 
dogmas  of  religion"  are  not  only  undeserving  ot  the  belief, 
hut  below  the  aticniion,  of  anyone  pretending  to  reason  or 
philosopliv.  “  It  is  not  fur  me,"  this  writer  says,  “  to  inves* 
tigalc  sucli  matter>." 

We  have  dwelt  so  particularly  on  tliis  part  of  the  clianictcr 
of  the  hook,  hecaiisc  we  deem  the  precInNion  and  contempt  of 
the  sublime  expeclatiotis  founded  on  religion,  to  be  ahsolnlcly 
fatal  in  a  work  professing  to  he  a  comprehensive,  seheme  of  in¬ 
tellectual  aud  moral  institution.  For  the  dual  object  of  that 
institution,  and  conseqnentlv  many  of  its  principles  ami  rules, 
must,  ill  a  sclieme  which  disowns  those  expectations,  he  fixed 
according  to  a  standard  infinitely  too  mean  for  the.  interests  of 
man,  if  there  he  the  smallest  elmnee  that  he  may  lie  iin* 
mortal.  If,  on  tlie  ronir.iry,  it  is  certain  tluMV  is  a  full  end  of 
him  at  dealli,  then  a  discipline  so  strennons  as  that  here 
proposed,  is  |)erfecily  iidi<*nlons,  by  the  contrast  between  the 
greatness  of  its  labours,  and  llie  poorness  and  vanity  of  its 
object.  Accorning  to  this  scheme,  a  man  must  force  himself 
to  an  exertion  as  severe  and  nnintermiiled  as  ever  a  slave 
explnxl  under, — and  for  w liat  r  W'hv,  to  make,  during  a  few 
yeajs,  a  little  ligure  and  noise  in  the  world,  dividing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  tlu;  public  with  a  Vesiris,  a  IhMty,  or  a  (’utalani,  and 
enjoying  incomparably  the  smalliT  share  ;  or  to  obtain,  just  in 
order  to  lose,  a  partnership  in  oihee  and  power,  with  persons 
wln>,  he  might  know,  will  endure  none  of  his  (’atonic  notions; 
or  to  make  one  more  haple>s  trial  to  verify  that  wi‘akest, 
wildest  dream  of  phho.^t  pliical  fanaticism,  that  the  conijila* 
tency  of  virtue,  witlimit  looking  beyond  itself,  creates  a  hap¬ 
piness  indepeiidcui  of  all  external  circumstances  ;  or  to  earn  .1 
little  posthnuMHis  tame,  which  will  he  the  ‘‘ame  thing  to  him 
as  the  winds  that  will  vvhi‘*de  over  his  ttinib.  '^Flie  writer  who 
can  gravely  prv»pose  a  scheme  so  humble  in  its  ends,  and  so 
oiioions  ill  it**  means,  has  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  the  so- 
hiii'ty  of  views  retpiisite  for  adjusting  a  ])lan  of  disciiiline  lor 
beings  who  are  to  exi-^t  only  a  hwv  years,  and  whose  true 
policy  is  incur  as  little  nntasiness,  and  seize  as  much 
pjea.'-iirt*,  as  they  cati  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enlargement 
rvf  vu'ws  ind's|H‘mab!4'  in  fiaining  a  system  of  education  tor 
bt'  iwjs  win'  arc  to  live  h'r  4*vcr.  lie  may  give  very  gooil  in- 
Mrc.ctiot  s  relative  to  some  of  the  specilic  parts  and  details  ; 
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ke  rany  be  a  jiulicious  guiilc  \i\  i-cs|)cct  of  u  laugwigc  or  . 
a  science,  and  may  even  ortfer  useful  suggestions  abating  to^ 
uiorals  ;  but  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  subject  of  bis  discU 
niinc  is  immortal,  wo  cannot  deem  him  better  qealifn^ 
frame  a  sj/sin7i  for  the  education  and  subsequent  life  4>f  the  In.f 
dependent  Man,  whonrhe  has  taken  under  his  m^uiagenient,  ^ 
than  a  bargeman  on  the  river  is  competent  to  oomma’nd  a  ship 
which  is  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  or  than  a'vestry  le-* 
gislator  is  (jualified  to  itivcstigatc  the  interests  of  an  empire, 
ur  a  parish  ofHcer  to  govern  it.  ^  ,  ** 

It  is  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  several  parts,  and 
literary  qualities,  of  the  work.  Any  thing  like  a  full  analysisr 
is  out  of  the  question;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a. 
l)ook  written,  for  the  greater  part,  under  a  more  conijdete  ex¬ 
emption  from  all  laws  of  regular  connexion  and  consecutive. •* 
train.  Kach  paragraph  seems  to  know  that  it  is  in  a  hook  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  great  word  Independent,  and  takes  it.s  place 
with  an  nncL-romonions  disregard  of  what  has  iireceded  or  is  to' 
follow.  I’hc  work  is  a  huge  mass  of  separate  particles,  bnmght  * 
into  vicinity  and  contact,  but  not  into  combination.  They  an^^ 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  atoms  of  the  author’s  favourite'  I.n-  * 
cretins,  at  that  particular  period,  when,  after  having  danced 
about  in  the  grt'at  vacuum  in  a  stale  of  inlinite  dispersion  Jind 
freedom  from  all  eternity,  they  at  last,  some  million  or  two  of 
ages  before  tlic  complete  formation  of  the  world,  found  thetn- 
selves,  to  the  astonishment  of  each,  all  congri‘gatcd  thick  to-.  * 
gether,  waiting,  as  it  came  out  afterwards,  to  he  organitetl 
into  a  system.  TIu;  work  contains  hut  little  of  wiiat  l>ears  any 
semblance  to  reasoning,  and  scarc(dy  any  thing  that  can  be 
Called  disquisition.  This  is  compensateii,  however,  bv  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  measure  of  dogmatism,  wliich  is  emitted  in  an 
or.KMiIar  tone,  and  in  shorter  senteneevs  than  we  eaii  reeollect 
to  have  been  in  use  with  any  other  of  tiu!  paga’i  orach's.  'The 
author  has  a  right  to  sneer,  as  lur  sometimes  does,  at  “  the 
believers;”  for  lie,  on  every  suliject  he  touelics,  i.s  lar  beyond 
UKM’e  beht  f ;  he  always  kinows. 

The  first  part  relates  to  the  treatment  of  hoys  from  extreme 
infaney  to  tlu*ir  eighteenth  vear,  and  eimtains  many  sensihti! 
observations  on  nursing,  and  the  eariv  jdiv.dcal  and  iniidlectiiiil 
discipline  of  children.  I'lio  following  passages  desiTve  tlie 
•‘ttcntioii  of  parents,  and  give  ns  the  opportunity  ot  ?'a\  ing,, 
that,  notwitJistaiiding  tlie  \ieions  quality  of  tlie  hook  m  re- 
hTv'iice  to  religion,  there  an*  a  great  numher  of  sensible  ob- 
.HTvations  scattered  tlirougli  its  whole  length. 

‘  A  childV  education  should  begin  as  soon  he  knows  the*  di^wree 
between  reproof  and  praise ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  his  earn  c;ui  tlistingutsh 
Ictwn  mild  and  harsh  accents,  and  his  cyc.s  under-stand  a  smile  from  a 
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frown.  The  firit  diicipllne,  m  this  middle  state,  between  mere  existence 
tnd  reason,  is  to  make  him  understand  that  no  one  is  to  be  subsenrient  to 
his  caprices.  When  a  child  does  not  receive  what  he  wants  (and  all 
children  have  a  stronj^  desire  to  handle  whatever  they  see),  he  may  proba^ 
bly  express  his  dis:ippointinent  by  crying  ;  if  the  parent  or  nurse  j)ersevere 
in  her  denial,  the  child  so^m  acquiesces  in  her  will.  IWt  the  practice  Is 
generally  the  reverse  ;  his  tcMrs  secure  the  possession  of  whatever  was  be» 
fore  refused  him  ;  he,  in  a  short  time,  finds  the  si'cret  of  his  power,  and 
every  refusal  occasions  his  resentment.  The  mother  dreads  that  crying 
will  injure  hid  health  ;  the  father  acquierces  ;  the  servants,  as  they  regard 
their  mistress’s  countenance,  gratify  the  child’s  humours  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  I.ouse  is  subjected  to  the  infant  tyrant.  Wl.en  a  friend,  and  none 
hazards  more  than  an  adviser  on  such  an  occasion,  represents  to  the 
imbecile  mother  the  injury  that  she  deed  her  child,  he  is  supc  xiliously  or* 
peevishly  answered,  as  ol^trusive  ;  or  treated  as  cruel  ;  or  abiiorrt'd  as 
if  he  would  impair  the  tenderness  and  gratitude  existing  between  parent 
and  child. 

*  Some  parents  are  conscious  of  the  present  injui*y  wliich  such  conduct 
occasions ;  but  tJiey  conceive  il.  it  lu  reafuT  they  can  easily  rectify  its  bad 
ctfeetd.  I*hey  foolishly  imagiue  tliai  the  child,  as  he  grows  older,  will 
reform  himself  It  is  tiue,  he  may  not  weep  when  his  wishes  are  cbunicr- 
acteti  ;  but  waywardness  and  vain  desires  being  confirmed  in  him,  hii 
childish  petulance  will  give  place  to  more  boisterous  and  insulting  perver¬ 
sity  and  presumption.’  pp.  12 — 14'. 

*  f’nfortun  iiely,  a  child,  instead  of  being  educated  to  act  and  think  dis- 
crct*tly,  is  uft^-n  studiously  debauched  ;  lu?  is  taught  to  contend  and 
quarnd  with  other  children  ;  to  strike  even  his  tather  and  mother  ;  to  lisp 
cd»scciiity,  vile  names,  and  oaths  ;  to  pe  rform  indecent  acts,  to  show  that  he 
is  a  bnivc  boy.  'I  hcse  promote  rudeness,  slander,  and  biuLtlity  in  the  man. 
It  he  fall,  he  is  t)rdea*d  to  beat  the  ground  ;  lunce  ]>ro:eeel8  blind  ven¬ 
geance:  it  ne  be  pert,  he  is  exhibited  as  a  miracle  of  wit  :  has  he  a  talent 
for  imitation,  he  is  tiught  mimicry,  and  his  t  xpluits  and  s.iyings  are  repeated 
Iwforc  him  with  great  applause  :  this  adulation  necessarily  causes  self- 
sudiciency  and  petulance.  The  same  conduct  infiuences  his  instructors  in 
every  respect:  his  palate  is  sophisticated,  as  are  his  ideas  of  dress  and  man¬ 
ners.  Some  parents  will  ever  .jscribc  tlie  \nccs  of  their  child  to  virtues: 
tearfulness  is  called  delicacy  of  feeling  ;  rcjwntment,  a  high  sense  of  Honour; 
insolence  to  servants,  a  proof  that  he  will  b<‘  sujx*rior  to  mean  compliances; 
a  misehievous  temper  promises  ingenuity  and  wit ;  and  w'ant  of  order  is  an 
indubitable  presage  ot  genius,  whose  cliaractcristic  is  irregularity.*  p.  16. 

‘  Let  the  child  also  he  t.iught  to  endure  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  the  little  accidents  usual  to  enterprising  boys.  Strong  nerves  and 
an  unbending  mind  dept  nd  much  on  this  caily  discipline.  He  who  has 
never  suffered,  suffers  with  difficulty ;  he  who  has  been  always  guarded 
from  accidents,  is  most  timorous  ;  and  the  greate  st  valetudinarian  is  that 
man  who  breathes  most  si  Idem  the  puu*  air.  Contrast  the  feelings  of 
difft  rent  classes  in  society,  and  estimate  these  observations  :  The  f:esh  of 
the  lalxiurer’s  son  is  cut  or  biuised,  and  it  heals  unheeded  ;  while  that  of 
his  master’s  heir,  when  scratched,  creates  in  the  child  dismay,  and  anxiety 
TO  the  family  ;  he  becomes  feverish,  an  apothecary  is  sent  tor,  and  the  case 
l>eing  thfvu^nt  despe.'au.*,  a  physician  is  associated  with  him.  The  son  of 
the  husl>anJman  is  drenched  w  ith  rain,  uninjured ;  while  the  same  heir 
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ovcrcasty  or  the  evening’s  dew  lotch  hlo^  im* 

muled.'  pp.  18—19. 

The  next  section,  wliicli  is  sliort,  is  on  the  treatment  of 
youth  from  their  ci^litecnth  year  to  manhood.  At  the  be* 
ginning  of  it  we  find  the  author  acknowledgii^g,  that  all  ttim 
boVNhr>mght  up  according  to  his  plan  to  the  eigliteenth  year, 
will  not  at  that  period  appear  destined  to  attain  eminence  iu 
political  life,  or  in  liieraiuro.  By  some  legerdemuin,  the  uiu 
tortunales  are  made  to  vanish  m  an  instant,  and  when  we 
would  iiKpiiri*  what  is  ht'come  of  them,  we  have  jnst  a  hint^  in* 
a  few  lines,  that  t!)ey  are  properly  disposed  of,  in  professions 
tit  for  th«*ir  inferior  faenlties.  T’lie  next  instant  we  tind  the 
author  iu  possession  of  the  individual,  who,  of  all  the  numerous 
company,  is  the  only  proper  one  to  he  eonilnrted  throtigh  the 
great  process  of  discipline  which  remains ;  but  we  have  not 
the  slightest  inforuiation  how  his  rom|>4'tencc  lias  been  aseer- 
laiiied.  In  this  short  division  Mr.  F.  condemns  our  nniversU 
tics,  and  quotes  w  iili  approbation  the  opinion  of  Montaigne, 
that  hoys  of  sixteiMi  .should  he  transmitted  to  foreign  eoiinirie*. 
And  us  a  <*lty  is  more  favourable  to  the.  attainmciil  of  know.. 
Icdtje,  and  the  excileuumt  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  than  a 
country  iv.sithmee,  tin*  voiuli ought  to  hesent  directly  to  Baris’, 
whiTc  he  should  he  “  lodged  with  somi!  respectable  person, 
who  may  superintend  his  t'  incation,  and  have  some  authority 
over  Ins  eoiuiuct  and  his  pleasures.”  He  is  then  to  reside 
sometime  in  Italy,  and  at  length  return  through  G  *rmany  to 
England.  A  numher  of  pertinent  directions  are  given  respect* 
ing  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  The  consiileraiiou  of  sculptuni 
and  painting  naturally  led  the  author  to  notice  the  conduct  of 
the  French,  in  transferring  so  many  noble  spt'ciinens  of  thoso 
arts  iVuin  Italy  to  Paris  ;  and  the  censure  of  tiiis  conduct  issues 
in  a  very  curious  mixture  of  anathema  and  canonization. 

‘  They  love  not  the  arts,  who  wrest  their  productions  from  their  native 
bnd;  they  arc  cons»*crau*d  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  should  be  their 
own  sanctuary.  Execrated  thcrctonr  be  the  memory  of  these  marauders ! 
Praised  N*  the  name  of  Frederic,  who,  having  c.  nquered  Dresden,  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  famous  Nativity  by  Correggio,  though  coveted  by  him, 
and  presented  to  him  by  the  clectress  ! 

1'iiisis  followed  by  a  grave  moral  reflection,  sustained  by  an 
illustration  i  f  unexampled  solemnity.  “  'I’lie  (riincs  of  na¬ 
tions,  as  of  individuals,  never  go  unpunished,  and  they  are 
otten  rej)aid  by  iv’prisals  of  the  same  kind.  The  horses  ol  Ly¬ 
sippus  were  forced  from  Greece  to  adorn  the  church  of  St. 
^opiiia  at  Constant iiio|)le ;  tliey  were  thence  conveyed  to 
enrich  the  shniic  of  Si.  Mark  at  Venire;  and  they  now  adoni 
tlic  imperial  palace  of  the 'rhuillcrics  !” 

rTo  bt‘  {^omlnded  in  our  next  mnnh^r,  ) 
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Art.  II,  Lysons’s  Afa^na  Briiatinta* 

(Conclitficd  yroni  p.  21 1.^ 

'K  part  of  this  volume  is  necessarily  occupied  on 

subjects  of  little  interest  to  j^enerul  readers ;  but  the 
various  nature  of  the  plan  whieli  we  have  abstracted,  pro¬ 
mises  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  emtertainin^  matter.  Messrs. 
L.’s  acc'oniit  of  the  parish,  in  wliich  that  zealous  anti(piary, 
Browne  Willis,  resided,  will  afl'ord  a  sotnewhat  amusing  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Parochial  Topography  \% 
writU'ii. 

.  “  Hlechlft,  or  Bletchlfy,  in  the  Hundred  and  Deanery  of  New- 
|>on,  lie#  aUmt  a  mile  and  a  half  to  tlie  south-west  of  Fenny  Stratford, 
Walter  GitTaid,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  possessed  by  grant,  from  William 
Hufus,  the  whole  landed  property  of  tliis  parish,  which  wa«  inherited  by 
Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  bleitford,  w  lio  married  his  grandaugliter  Roc- 
sia.  Helena,  daughter  of  the  EnrI  of  Hrrtfoni,  brought  it  in  marriage  tO 
John  de  Grey,  wliose  great  graiuison,  Reginald,  K'queathed  the  Nfanof 
of  Over,  or  Church-bictchley,  with  th(»se  of  Watcr-Eaton,  and  Watef 
H.ill,  both  in  this  ]\?n5h,  to  liis  eldest  son,  .Tohn  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton, 
End  the  manor  of  West  or  Old  Bletchhy  to  his  younger  son  Roger,  who 
bc(  ame  Lord  Oey  of  Ruthin.  'I'he  manor  of  \V  att  r-Ealon  was  held  by 
the  service  of  keeping  a  falcon  for  tiight,  for  the  king’s  use  ;  and  tor  the 
charges  of  keeping  it,  the  lord  was  entitled,  on  the  day  that  ho  carried  it 
to  court,  to  a  hor#e  with  its  equipage,  the  king’s  table,  with  the  tresseli 
and  table  cloth,  ail  the  vcssils  with  which  the  king  was  served  on  that  day, 
and  a  cask  of  w  ine,  as  soon  as  the  king  had  lasted  it.  T  he  manor  of  Wa¬ 
ter  Hall  w  as  helvl  by  the  service  of  finding  a  man  on  a  horse  witliout  a 
saddle,  a  Innv  without  a  siring,  anti  an  arrow  without  an  head**.  TTie 
desccnd.ints  of  Lord  thirty,  of  Wilton,  continued  to  possess  these  manors, 
and  that  of  C'hurch-Bletchloy,  above  4(H')  ^rars,  until  the  attainder  ot 
Thomas  Lonl  Grey  in  ItiUd.  King  .lames  granted  them  in  in 

Oorge  Villiors,  aft  'rwaids  Duke  of  Ihn  kingham.  In  Oliver  Cromwcll’i 
time,  they  were  ‘it»kl,  as  confiscated  lands,  tu  bir  Philip  Skippon.  George 
\  illiers,  tht'  younger,  Duke  ot  Buckingiiani,  recovered  them  at  die  Rcfr- 
tcration,  and  in  ItiTl,  sohl  them  to  Dr.  'Phomas  Willis,  a  very  eminent 
physician,  giandtaiher  of  Mr.  Browne  Willis,  the  celebrated  antiquary. 
1  he  oil. n  manor  (West  Bletchley)  was  purchast’d  of  Henry  Grey*  EaH 
ol  Ken:,  by  (^atheiine.  Duchess  Dowager  ot  Buckingham,  whose  *on 
the  second  duke,  having  sold  it  to  Dr.  Willis,  all  the  manors  became 
'united. 

“  T‘hc  l.ords  On  y,  of  Wiltnn,  h.id  in  meient  times,  .a  si-at  .it  Water- 
r  aTon,  and  .UMaher  .it  Water-Hall,  Ix'th  long  .ago  destioycd.  Browne 
Willis,  in  17*1,  Inillt  a  ht'use  for  his  own  residence  at  Water  Hall, 
which  ha'  lu  en  lately  pulK**!  down  by  its  j>resent  owner,  Mr.  1  larrison, 
Ihowne  ilhs’s  gr.ir.ds<»n,  the  late  WiJli.s  Fleming,  Fsq.*^  Sf^ld  tite 

‘  I'loant's  IVnurrs.  ‘  He  was  the  ' on  of  his  eldest  son,  TTiouiai 
Willis,  F.Sv|.  ot  \VAre:-lial!,  and  took  tlic  a.aue  of  ITemlng- 
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Ma^iOri  of  Bletchley,  Water-Eaton,  and  Fenny  Stratford,  ^hich  it  alto 
in  this  parish,)  totlic  Rev.  Philip  Barton,  of  Great  Bnckhill,  and  they  ar# 
the  property  of  his  devisee,  Ph.  Duncombe  Pauncetuit,  Est|. 

**  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  was  repaired  andof* 
namentcd  at  tlic  expence  of  Mr.  Browne  Willis,  who  addtxl  the  pinnadet* 
to  the  tower,  re-cast  the  Ix-lls,  ami  gave  a  new  font.  The  internal  deco* 
lations,  on  which  he  expimdixi  a  larjijo  sum,  but  ill  acconi  with  the  style 
of  the  building  ;  the  altar-piece,  and  the  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel  are  Grntcian,  and  die  pillars  painted  to  resemble  veined  marble. 

It  appears  by  a  book  of  memorandums,  b<*queathed  by  Mr.  Willis  to  the 
Rectors  of  Bletchicy,  that  he  expr'nded  in  the  whole,  on  lire  repairt 

aod  ornaments  of  the  church,  to  which  he  was  lnduced>  he  says,  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  father  and  mother  having  been  there  interred,  csteem- 
iflg  it  a  gi  eateract  of  piety,  and  as  great  a  rcspt*ct  to  their  memory,  as  if  he 
had  erected  a  costly  monument  over  their  a*mains.  Mr.  W'illis  made  it  hi* 
solemn  request  to  the  future  Rectors  of  Bletchley,  dial  they  woiilvi,  out 
amemhrance  to  his  many  benefactions  to  die  parish,  either  preach  an  annual 
sermon  themselves,  or  Ciiuse  it  to  be  preaclicil  by  their  curates,  on  the  8th 
of  S<*ptember,  Ix'ing  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  church,  cx- 
Ihirting  the  parishioners  in  wliat  manner  they  ought  to  celebrate  the  wake  or 
feast,  as  had  been  done  by  his  cousin,  Mr.  /Xrchdeacon  Bencon,  then  Rec¬ 
tor,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,)  and  his  predecessor  Dr.  Wells. 

‘  In  tlie  chancel  at  Bletchley  is  a  rennu'kable  tablet,  in  memory  ol  Dr. 
Sparke,  rector  of  the  parish,  who  died  in  Idlf),  with  his  portrait  very  neatly 
engraved  on  copper,  and  extremely  wellqueserved,  lK‘ing  inclosed  within  a 
wooden  case.  It  seems  by  the  style  to  have  been  die  work  ol  Dr.  Ilay- 
tiock,  tlie  same  artist  who  engraved  the  portrait  ol  Erasmus  Williams,  (a 
coniempoiary  of  Dr.  Sparke^s,)  in  'Tingewick  church.  'Ehereds  a  remark- 
iible  monument  also,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Edward  Tayler,  and  his  wile  Eaithi 
with  their  portraits  (full  faces)  sketched  in  white,  on  black  niarhlc,  and  or¬ 
namented  w'itli  various  devices.  The  inscription  is  very  quaint,  with  ana* 
grams,  See.  'Ehere  are  memorials  on  Hut  •stones,  for  Mr.  Browne  Wiiiit't 
Either  ami  motlier,  and  otliers  of  Iiis  family.  Jn  the  n(»rtli  aisle  is  a  monu* 
mi  nt  lor  his  wife,  a  bad  imiution  of  an  ancient  altir-tunib  :  it  ap^Kj.ii  s  by  the 
uisciiptlon,  tiiat  both  Mrs.  Willis  and  himself  were  descended  Irom  the  an- 
oiont  lorvU  of  the  manor  of  bletchley,  whose  arms  arc  placed  round  the 
lisle,  painted  on  wooden  tablets  :  in  this  aisle  also  is  die  tomb  ol  Richard 
liOrd  Grey,  who  died  in  I  VEi,  at  Water  Hall ;  thcefligirs  ol  thedece^tsed 
Was  repaired,  and  re-cut  by  Weston,  the  sutuary,  at  Mr.  Willis’s  ex|H:ncr. 

*  William  Cole,  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  was  rector  ol  bletchley  from 
iTod  to  171)7  :  the  rectory  is  in  the  patronage  ol  viohn  Willis,  E.sq  to 
whom  the  advowson  was  bt‘queathed,  with  other  property,  by  his  cousin, 
vile  late  John  Willis  Fleming,  Esq. 

‘  Fenf  tf  Stratford^  .1  small  decayed  marki*t-low  n,  situated  on  the  road  to 
Livcqjool,  (the  ancient  Watling-street )  miles  Irom  i^indon,  stands 
pirtly  in  the  parish  of  bletchley,  and  partly  in  that  of  Simpson.  Tl»eclu|)el, 
w  hlcli  is  in  Bletchley,  having  l>een  dilapidated  ever  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Eilzal>eth,  was  rebuilt  by  subscriptions,  procured  by  tlie  exertions  ol  Mr. 
Browne  Willis,  'i'iie  lirsi  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Willi  :,  in  l7‘2t,  on  St. 
Mai  tin’s  ilay  ;  and  the  cha|K*l  wan  dedicated  by  him  to  that  '^aint,  lor  a  reu- 
which  strongly  indicates  ibai  whiiiuical  disposiinHi  t<»«  uhich  be  was 
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rrmarkab!c»  bib.iusc  his  grandfather  died  on  St.  Martin’s  day,  in  St.  Mar- 

thi’i 

•  The  ceiling  of  Fenny-Stratford  cliapcl  is  adorned  wit!i  numerous  cotti 

nf  arms,  being  tliose  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  subscribed  towards  the 
botkitng.  *  Within  the  rails  of  the  communion  table  lie  the  remiins  of  the 
celebrated  amiquar\',  who  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  founder.  On'hit 
tomb  it  the  following  inscription  : — HU  shut  est  Browne  fVillh,  antiqua, 
tiuj%eufus  el,  nvi  rtern^r  wemorid  Tho.  archiatri  totiiu  Eurofid  celehetm 

rimU  iiefumtl dU  Saneti  Martini  A.  D.  167J,  hdc  cafiella  exiguum  monument 
tnm  eil  :  O^iU  5*  die  Feb,  A.  D.  I7(>(),  JFJatls  sute  78.  0  Christe^  ioter^  ei 

Judexy  huU peccatorum  primoy  muerUors  et  propitius  esttr, 

•  Mr.  Willis’s  corpse  was  attended  to  the  place  of  interment,  at  his  ow® 
request,  by  the  corporation  of  Buckingham,  to  which  town  he  had  ever  borne 
X  singular  affection.  By  his  will,  he  bequeaths  a  benefaction  for  a  sermon  in 
this  chapel  on  St.  Martin’s  day,  and  he  requests  that  the  Rector  of  lilctchley 
may  never  have  the  cure  of  Fenny  Stratford  ;  but  he  directs,  that  if  the  rec¬ 
tor  will  contribute  6/.  per  annum  towards  his  salary,  he  shall  have  the  ap- 
poimraent  of  the  curate  ;  and  he  requests  his  heirs  to  augment  the  curacy: 
It  does  not  ap]X‘ar  that  tins  has  ever  n  done  ;  nor  has  the  rector  acquired 
the  patronage  of  the  chapel,  which  still  belongs  to  Mr.  Willis’s  family.  To 
tl\e  manusciipt  collections,  as  well  as  to  the  printed  work  of  Mr.  Willis,  we 
l^ave  been  much  indebted  in  our  brief  notices  of  this  county.  His  printed' 
work  contains  only  the  history  of  the  town  and  hundred  of  Buckingham  5 
Ixii  he  had  made  large  collections  towards  a  history  of  the  whole 
county,  now  in  the  lk)dleian  Library  at  Oxford.  These  collections  have 
Iwcii  found  extremely  useful,  particularly  in  tracing  the  history  of  landed 
property,  a  department  of  topography  in  which  he  evinces  much  industry 
and  skill.  His  church  notes  are  chiefly  valuable  as  recording  many  monu¬ 
mental  inscriptions,  which  have  8irK*e  his  time  been  either  removed  or  obli¬ 
terated.  In  ta^te  he  was  certainly  deficient,  for  he  passe*s  over  without  men¬ 
tion,  the  most  Iwautiful  specimens  of  ancient  architecture,  while  he  dwells 
with  minuteness  on  the  dimensions  of  the  buildings,  tin*  number  of  bells,  their 
inseTiptims,  A’c. 

‘  Fenny  Stratford  had  from  time  immemorial  a  market  on  Mondays, 
which  was  confirmed  by  chaiter  in  KiOff :  during  the  civil  war  it  was  dis¬ 
continued,  but  relived  alter  the  restoration.  In  lt)65,  this  small  town  was 
much  dopopul.'Ued  by  the  plague,  of  which  ir'9  persons  died  ;  the  inns  were 
shut  up,  and  tho  road  turned  for  u  while  into  another  direction  :  this  mis¬ 
fortune  prosed  also  faul  to  the  market,  which  has  never  flourished  since/ 
ind  h.18  now  been  many  years  wholly  discontinued,  .lohn  de  Grey,  in 
12fJ9,  procuix-'d  a  grant  of  a  fair  to  last  seven  days,  at  the  festival  of  the  na¬ 
tivity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  die  charter  of  IfiO**,  grants  a  fair  to  be  held  on 
the  7ih,  hth,  and  J^th  of  Aj  lil,  and  another  on  Nlichaelmas  day  :  there  are 
now  four  annual  fairs,  April  Ifhh,  July  18th,  Ocir.  11,  and  Kovr.  28  :  the 
fair  on  the  lf>!h  Apiil  is  chiefly  for  Uirrcn  cows  ;  that  of  Octr.  11,  chiefly 
lor  hiring  servants. 

*  'riiert*  was  aiu  icndy  a  gild  or  frateinity  at  Fenny-Stratford,  dedicated 
to  St. Margaret  and  St.  Catherine,  which  was  founded  in  1  fPf,  by  Rogef 
r.nd  lohn  liebbes.  It  cenfisted  of  .ui  alderman, two  waiden>,  and  an  inde- 
nunilxT  of  brethren  .»nd  sisters:  the  brotheihood  house  is  now  the 
1  ul.-Iau  :  ilic  Swan  at  this  town  was  an  inn  biaring  the  same  name  in  I ITK 
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•  The  hamlet  of  Fenny-Stratford  was  inclosed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1790 :  the  lands  were  not  exonerated  from  tidies.’  pp.  ol 

An  ambiguity  towiird  the  close  of  Uiis  extract  may  render  it 
useful  to  remarlc,  that  the  fi*att‘ruity  mentioned  does  not  now 
meet  at  the  Bull  Inn,  but  formerly  met  at  that  house.  To 
avoid  additions  to  so  copious  an  extract,  we  omit  a  note  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  rhyming  epitaph  on  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  by  his  graiid- 
iou  ;  and  a  speech  addressed  by  the  same  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  at  the  consecration  of  the  Chapel  at  Fenny  Stratford. 
Both  of  these  tire  somewhat  curious  ;  out  neiilier  does  much 
credit  to  Mr.  Willis’s  literar>'  talents.  I'liey  betray,  like  th<? 
more  durable  monuments  of  liis  zeal,  a  considerable  portion  of 
vanity:  hut  it  would  he  well  for  many  hamlets,  and  many  pa¬ 
rishes,  if  they  had  enjoyed  benefactors  equal  in  lilierality  and 
energy  to  this  well  known  antiquary.  ^V’^e  are  glad  to  observe, 
from  the  close  of  his  own  epitaph,  that  lie  does  not  appear  to 
have  regarded  his  patriotic  exertions  as  an  atom*mcnt  for  sin; 
much  less,  as  a  title  to  heaven.  There  have  been  villages 
in  Kngland,  nav  very  near  to  our  chief  seminaries  of  learning, 
in  which,  through  the  ruinous  state  of  the  parish  churches, 
the  inhabitants  have  remained  so  long  without  public  worship, 
as  to  hecoinc  estranged  to  the  very  form  and  notion  ol  Christian 
nity. 

If  it  he  true,  that 

“  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,” 


it  is  surely  a  desideratum  in  topography,  to  indicate  thecompa- 
ralivi*  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  various  divisions  ol  our 
isinmi.  It  would  iiuhred,  he  an  arduous  task,  to  describe  this 
uitii  due  impartiality  and  areuraiy  :  yi?t  where  populous  pa- 
risiies  are  called  to  solemnist*  public  worship  only  once  in  Uiree 
or  lour  weeks,  the  ceusnn*.  of  a  topographer  would  he  uiuines- 
tiouably  just,  and  iniglit  perhaps  he  useful.  It  is  certain,  that  a 
part  of  the  couutrv  described  in  tliis  volume,  abounds  witli 
places  register(‘d  lor  oisscuting  worship,  more  tlian  most  other 
districts  ol*  Kngland  :  a  circumstance,  which  commonly,  though 
not  invariably,  is  attendant  on  remissness  in  the  parochial 
clergy.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  comity  towns,  tiial  we  have 
observed  anv  notici*  to  be  taken  by  Messrs.  L.  ol  the  exislenre 


ot  l)isst‘nters  ;  and  evirn  this  is  incorrect.  It  is  said  (p.  .S:30) 
that  “  the  presbvterian. ,  Unitarians,  qnakors,  and  methotlists, 
have  chapels,  or  meeting-houses  at  Hncki’.igbam.”  \Ve  know 
that  there  are  nc^t,  and  we  helicve  thert*  never  were,  eofigrega- 
tioiH  of  either  of  I  lie  first  two  denominations,  at  that  olace.  Both 
the  dissenting  meelitig  lionses  llicre,  arc  oenpied  b\  Triiiita- 
han  indepcnd.iits. 
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Amonp:  mi  stakes  ot*  other  kinds,  may  he  instanced,  that^  in 
the  aecoiiin  of  Finrimmpsted,  in  Berkshire,  it  is  said,  “  A\m- 
is  a  hamlet  iu  this  parish,”  p.  2Sl,  Kvereley  is  an  adjoining 

iiarisii  of  Hampshire,  and  a  more  considerable  rectory  than 
’'incliampsl4‘d.  Amonj;  the  omissions,  it  may  he  observed,  that, 
in  the  account  of  Newport  l^ai^ncl,  in  Buckmj;hamshire,  which 
is  the  centre,  and  mart  of  the  ihivad  lace  traik',  no  ifitimatiou  u 
given  of  any  connexion  between  that  place  i^“d  the'-miinufac- 
ture  which  chielly  supports  its  population.  In  the  ])receding 
extracts  also,  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  that  Waters 
KmUuu  forms  a  considerable  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Bletchley : 
as  well  as  that  the  proximity  of  the  GramU.Tiinetion  ('anal  to 
Fenny-Stratford,  has  aln^adv  become  4)f  considerable  advantage 
to  that  ancient  l>ut  greatly  tfecayed  town. 

We  would  sirt)ngly  recomuunul  to  onr  provincial  and  paro¬ 
chial  historians  the  investigation  of  ancient  customs,  that  cha¬ 
racterize  the  maimers,  and  might  assist  in  tracing  the  respective 
origins,  of  the  inhahitants  ;  as  also  a  careful  intention  to  the 
idioms  and  <lialects  which  distinguish  their  common  conversa- 
tion.  The  latter  would  he  of  essential  use  in  tracing  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  I'nglish  languagt*,  and  ascertaining  the  sources  of 
its  copiii  \rvbovum  ;  a  study,  which  as  yet  is  in  its  iufaiu'y.  A 
considerable  (lilViMcnce,  in  botli  these  res])ects,  would  ])r<)bably 
a|)pear  in  the  three  ancient  divisions  of  Vbigland,  DanehgCt 
Mrrcbt’iilugc^  and  1\\\s(-Saxonlttgc ;  or  the  Danish,  Mercian, 
and  AN’e.st-Saxon  jurisdictions,  as  they  subsisted  shortly  before 
the  Norman  eon(]uesV.  'I  Iki  former  of  these,  according  to 
<\iindcn,  (who  supposed  eaeii  to  have  been  gc^verned  by  dih 
feivnt  laws)  eompreliendc'd  the  ftftetMi  counties  of  York,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Norfolk,  SiHlblk,  (\imbridge,  Hunting¬ 

don,  I .•.•ir4*>.ter,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Bucks,  1  lerts,  Kssex, 
and  IMiddU'sev  ;  the  Merchenlage,  eight'.  Stalford,  Chester, 
Salop,  W  arwick,  W  orcester,  Hereford,  (iloiicester,  and  Ox¬ 
ford  :  tiie  W'est-Saxoniago,  south  of  tin*  Thames.  Butland^ 
wliicli  is  omittc'd  in  this  enumeration,  must  have  been  incliidi*tl 
intlie  Danelage  ;  (  or//riVi// then  remaini*d  ebietly  British;  /?;r 
northern  counties  were  stib’jeet  or  tributary  to  Scotland;  and 
Monnwiith  (wlneli  \»as  formed  into  a  coimtv,  l)V  Henrv  X’lll.at 
till*  same  tmn*  neb  Brecknock,  Badnor,  Montgomery  and  Den¬ 
bigh)  was  inciiiUeil  in  Wales,  till  the  reign  of  (Miarles  2.  See 
111!,  p.  wii. 

As  the  ulndv*  of  Kngland  northward  of  the  Thames,  (the 
small  king  loin  ot  Ks,<cv  e.xcepted)  was  eompiered  by  the 
Ami'cs.  tiu;  principal  tlistinetions  that  a]>pear  between  live 
eountiis  eomp.i*Avj  i\*sj»eeti\ elv  within  ihe  Danelage  and 
lieiilaet  ,  ira\  reaLonablv  be  imputeJ-  iu  the  leinporaij 
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dominion*  of  the  Danes  over  the  former.  Some  of  these, 
which  have  struck  onr  observation,  cannot,  however,  be  traced 
southward  of  Leicester, 

Witli  our  renewed  wish  that  IVIessrs,  Lysons  may  sec  the 
propriety  of  adoptiiiijj  our  sugjrcstion  concerning  the  manner 
of  publishing  their  valuable  work,  we  subjoin  our  recommenda. 
tion  of  the  present  volume,  as  comprising  a  copious  store  of 
useful  ipformation,  compressed  within  convenient  limits,  anti 
well  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  occasional  reference. 

»  ■  '  '  .  ^  r  ,  .  .  .  ,  —  «  1  m 

Art.  111.  ^  Supfilment  to  Dr.  Johnson*!  Dictionary  of  thi  Efixlisk 

Language  ;  or,  a  Glossary  of  Obsolete  and  Provioclaf^VVvvrds.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Kpsom.  Part  the  Pim. 
4to.  pp.  80.  Price  Ts.  Gd.  Longman  and  Co.  1S07. 

A  MONO  the  paradoxes  that  have  been  advanced  hy  fanci- 
ful  writers,  we  remember  one  which  denied  the  utility  of 
dictionaries  to  living  languages.  A  work  like  that  of  .Mr, 
Boucher,  might,  notwithstanding,  have  escaped  ccnsnfc,  even 
from  tlic  author  of  Lexiphunos.  I.anguagos  indeed,  like  those 
who  use  them,  are  dying  while  tluiy  live  ;  and  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  difHcnlties  that  must  occur  to  a  I.exicographcr,  is  that 
of  admitting,  or  rejecting,  terms  that  are  partially  obsolete. 
Such  are  those,  which,  though  never  used  hy  modern  writers, 
abound  in  works  that  arc  still  generally  rtmd.  'J'he  poetical 
beauties  of  a  Spenser,  and  u  Shakespeare,  are  likely  to  secure 
the  attention  of  ages  yet  unborn  ;  ahhough  so  many  of  their 
terms  have  already  heron»e  unintelligible  to  common  reailers, 
that  the  explanation  of  them  would  be*  no  small  incumbrance 
on  a  Dictionary,  intended  for  general  use.  For  this  reason, 
and  for  others  of  greater,  thon'4;h  less  ijhvious  iinporlanee,  wc 
have  lonix  considered  a  s(*parate  dictionary  of  obsolete  t(*rins 
as  a  desideratum  in  the  Knglish  language;  and  w«'  are  glad 
to  see  the  undt*rtakiieg  eomnienced  in  a  respectable  and  in- 
trrestlng  nuuiner. 

Terms  stricllv  “  obsolete”  were  not  indeetl  tlie  sole,  or  the 
chief  oh’iect  of  the  author.  lie  began  wit!i  a  provineia! 
Glossary,  treated  of  obsoUte  words  (inly  in  a  Mihordinate  view, 
uiul  dislrihiiUid  these  two  classes  of  terms  into  two  distinct 
ulphah(»ts  ;  but  hiiving  found  this  method  inconvenitmt,  after 
j»r(Kx*eding  in  it  to  the  letter  T,  he  renewed  his  task  by  di¬ 
vesting  the  whole  into  fjne  alphabet.  In  this,  he  had  arrived 
ut  the  letter  G,  when  tin*  public  w.'^s  deprivetl  of  his  hiitours. 
His  f'j.iiiiiv  has  exhibited  the  present  speeimen  of  tlumi,  in 
orler  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  puhlisliing  the  whole.  If 
^»e  first  part  obtains  the  degree  of  attention  which  it  seerhs  to 
W  ig  deserve,  wc  shall  hope,  not  oitly  that  the  rCiuain.dvr  ut* 
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Mr.  B.’s  worV  will  apjifar  in  due  time,  hut  likewise  that  it  will 
not  be  left  inrompletc  for  want  of  an  adequate  contuluator. 

*  'The  unassuming  temper  of  the  author,  is  indicated  by  ih(» 
title  which  he  hits  assigned  to  his  performance,  hv  his  arranj^*. 
ment  of  it  with  reference  to  l)r.  Johnson’s  Yaluaf>le  work,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  usually  mentions  his  grammatical 
precursors,  even  when  lie  judges  it  necessary  to  differ  from 
them.  We  are  not  surprised  to  discover,  under  so  modest  a 
garb,  more  philological  inforuiation,  more,  extensive  research, 
and  more  critical  taste,  than  several  modern  waiters,  who  have 
treated  their  predecessors  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt, 
can  plausibly  pretend  to.  That  a  Supplement  of  this  kind 
should  lie  requisite  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionarj^,  implies  by  no 
means  a  censure  on  that  work.  Its  proper  department  was 
different.  Instead  of  blaming  him  for  omitting  many  pro¬ 
vincial  and  obsolete  terms  which  Bailey  had  inserted,  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  might  w  ith  advantage  have  excluded  more.  We 
think  that  the  faults  of  Lexicographers  arc.  usually  tliose  of  re¬ 
dundancy,  rather  than  deficiency.  Even  in  our  smallest  ma- 
nnals,  we  find  numerous  words  which  arc  by  no  means  ap- 
propriate  to  the  English  tongue.  The  technical  terms  with 
wliich  they  are  commonly  burdened,  can  only  be  duly  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  Cyclopadial  We  hope  that  the  present  work  will 
contribute  to  relieve  them  from  those  which  arc  really  ob¬ 
solete. 

To  collect  into  one  view  the  most  strikimj  variations  of 
dialect  that  prevail  m  the  several  districts  of  our  islan<i,  is 
u  very  desirable  purpose  of  Mr.  Boucher’s  peilbrmancc.  Not 
only  does  it  tend  to  explain  the  phrsuseology  of  many  valuable 
authors  of  ancient  limes,  but  it  assists  to  (lisci>vcr  the  sources, 
and  to  elucidate  the  history,  of  our  Very  comj>licated  and 
mutable  language.  For  this  undertaking,  tfic  author  appears 
to  have  been  well  qualified.  Himself  a  native  of  one  of  our 
remotest  comuics,  be  was  excited  to  compare  the  peculiarities 
of  its  dialect  w  ith  those  of  other  provincial  districts,  as  well  as 
with  the  ancient  and  modern  standards  of  onr  language,  which 
arc  formed  by  the  best  literary  productions  of  different  ages.  • 

Terms  of  these  descriptions,  which  either  were  not  inserted 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  or  require  farther  explanation  than  he  gave, 
are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  B.’s  investigation.  The  part  now 
published,  comprizes  only  such  as  begin  with  the  letter 
A,  which,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Editor,  are  less  attractive 
Uian  many  other  articles.  A  few  extracts  will  afford  some 
ground  for  jinlging  of  the  present  specimen. 

Onr  glossologieal  readers  will  naturally  expect  an  tnc- 
count  of  ilic  term  abash y  the  derivation  of  which,  with  its  de¬ 
pendent  terms,  has  been  a  stumbling^lock  to  grammarians.  . 
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<r#  Abash;  v.  a.  To  ditheartra,  dismay,  orertwc. 

•Sodi  vms  hit  irtliaQiidie  aii<V4nost  excellent  fortlUiie  of  myftde  and  conrafe/ that 
w)  iajurHHi*  mi»chance  of  fhrwarde  adtmtlfc  coaid  oAmAc  h}!i  inrinctble  hMrt^aod 
oMalyke  atoinach.  HoHnsked  (Ed.  1571)  Hitt.  ^StotL  fol.  SIS.  eol.S.  andfoUSSO. 
col  i. 

««Tb«  BriUynet  ware  marveloiuly  aUsM  hercwylk.  HolitisM  Hid.  qf  Eng,  Ibl. 
f.  S31. 

I  King  Henry  the  Vth.  noted  in  our  history  ibr  the  licenttousoeM  of  his 
eany  years,  having,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  a  favourite  servant 
irnugncd  for  fidonv,  ran  furiously  into  court,  whilst  .the  servant  stood  at 
the  on  his  trial,  !*  and  commanded  him  to  be  iin-gyved,  and  sette  at 
hbcrtyi  whereof  all  men  wt:rt  abaskeJf  reserved  (i.  e.  except)  the  Chief 
Justice,”  who  with  a  spirit,  and  a  prndent  and  steady  firmness,  worthy  of 
a  British  judge,  commanded  the  rrince,  at  his  peril,  not  to  dare  to  ob** 
struct  the  course  of  public  justice,  and  at  length  committed  him  to  the 
King’s  Bench. 

*Sir  Thomas  ERot^s  Governor ^  p.  102. 

■  '  —  “  dcclarw,  that  upon  a  thne  when  the  people  would  have  receired  fhe 
ncnuBcBt  under  both  kiuds.  there  wsk  yinkmly  before  them  a  platter  full  of  blood, 
whereof  the  good  de\'uut  pco(>l«  boiug  merueVMtaly  dbaihe^l,  were  clad  to  cootout 
themMltes  with  the  one.  Romish  Bff  Ukct  book  U.  c.7.  p.  121. 

*  WicliflTe  renders  (which,  in  the  English 

translation,  is  **  they  were  astonished  with  a  great  astonishment;”  and 
in  the  vulgate,  “  obstupuerunt  stupore  magno;”)  by  “  tliey  wereo 
ahaysch'ul  with  a  greet  stoneying.”  marl  y.  42. 

“  The  verb  abashy  it  may  be  presumed,  is  derived  from  the  French 
ebaissfr  ;  the  Italian  abassare  ;  or  the  Spanish  abaxar. 

**  In  tlie  following  passage,  abase  signifies  to  lower,  to  place  eu  bat. 

**  That  (k^wn  they  Tel  their  cruel  w^pom  fall, 

Auil  lowly  did  ulmse  their  lofty  cfvsts, 
lo  her  fair  pr«ewce,  and  diserf^  behests. 

Facrit  2iice/i,  b.  2.  c.  2.  a.  32.” 

The  next  article  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  tiic  pre¬ 
ceding.  • 

s 

‘  fo  Abaw,  V.  /7.  To  astonish,  to  confound,  used  only  by  Chaucer. 

*  For,  !«>ohc  another,  as  I  geaae, 

.\furiio  lie  was,  ne  more  vormaile,  » 

I  was  ahawrd  fi>r  nierveilo. 

HomukuU  the  /fair,  C/rry,  p.  240,  1.  3644. 

#*|dy  mirth  nod  nieli;.  is  fasting 
My  cotiiTt*  nance  is  mcotfc 
And  a!  abuitfd  where  so  1  be 

•  My  pcaec  is  pletling. 

.  l\t  Dremr  of  Chotttetf  Urff,  p.  408.  1.  614. 

*  Junius  supposed  ahaiu  to  be  purely  English,  and  to  be  formed  of  the 

Saxon  he  »|>  a  wasp  ;  as  signifying  being  teazied  or  troubled.  But  as  its 
nicaning  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  abashy  it  may  be  only  a 
variety  or  corruption  of  that  wcu‘d,  aid  referable  tp  tlie  same  ori|m,  to 
Vt’hich  we  probably  i»we  our  English  words  bdsty  ahasiy  bashful.  There 
is  no  very  distant  n*‘»enibl'mce  them  and  the  Hebrew  02  to 

tramide  ujron,  or  tread  under  foot ;  Of,  perhaps,  betwedfi  them  and  another 
Hebrew  term,  vii.  uo  to  slunie,  aha;ih.  This  word, 'however,  majr 

Vvii.  HI.  A  a 
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most  fairly  be  referred  to  the  French  ebaUkitf  anciently  spelled  NUkir, 

.  to  confound.  iSee,  fias/tm^  the  Tale*  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  Chance: 
spclii  the  prxter-participlc  of  ahaw^  abate. 

Of  wbichr  »cht  frUd,  God  it  wot»  • 

She  aba^hid,  and  nbote, 

Ckamrr't  Jhrme.p.  591,  1.1289.  * 

0 

Mr.  B.’s  remarks  usually  approximate  toward  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  term,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  attain  to  it ;  and  they 
may  be  useful  to  tlic  reader,  even  when  he  forms  a  different 
conclusion  from  that  of  the  author.  We  suspect  the  words  abash, 
and  abitsty  to  come  from  diflerent  sources.  The  former,  with  its 
derivatives,  bashfuly  bash/uilj/y  and  hashfulnessy  are  so  unlike 
consignificunt  terms  of  any  other  language  with  which  we  are 
iicquainted,  that  we  are  compelled  to  refer  them  to  the 
Hcurcw  wu,  although  we  are  unable  to  trace  its  progress 
to  us  through  intermediate  languages.  The  word  abase,  which 
evitlently  luui  the  adjective  base  for  its  primitive,  appears,  not. 
witlistandiiig  Us  seeming  affinity  to  .the  Greek  term  iSm’k,  to 
be  of  Iberian  (rulgo  Celtic)  extraction.  Bas,  both  in  the  Welch 
and  Irish  dialects,  signifies  Uru^ ;  ami  it  appears  to  have  that 
meaning,  likewise,  in  the  Biscayan  branch  of  the  same  original 
language  ;  for  the  tenn  bas-fard  (base-sprung)  is  common  t® 
all  the  three  dialects,  and  to  the  several  intern  languages 
which  are  derived  from  them.  The  etymology  of  iW*?.  from 
(to  go)  seems  also  less  probable,  than  tliat  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  tlie  Iberians,  received  the  former  word  from  the 
JMienicians  ;  the  Ciialdcc  term  ddi  having  precisely  the  same 
meaning. 

As  a  speciincMi  of  the  manner  in  which  provincial  words  art 
illustrated,  we  cite  the  following  curious  article  : 

•  Attcrcap,! 

*  Attercop,  >  ft.  j.  A  spider. 

•ErxiRCAP,} 

*  SIk*  lay*,  thy  soniKt  iinoothly  sin;;s, 

Sar  ye  uiay  craw,  ami  clap  yonr  winijs, 

And  imilo  at  etUr^apit  stings 

With  carcles.s  pride. 

^Omn  Jiamsay,  ixd.  ii.  p,  109. 

*  The  third  was  an  anid,  wIzenM,  haavc  coloured  cmrlen,  a  tad  gysard  iodrsi. 
•  thI  as  bawl  as  ony  r//rrcwp,  Sec.  .4  Journey  from  London  to  l\)rtvnoutk,  p.  2.  ^ 
i'oems  in  the  brwid  Huckan  Ihuteet :  By  the  Itn.  Mr,  DiKtd  Ferguson, 

‘  Curst  cotU|Niatrioc.  cockatrice,  hell’s  ka. 

Turk,  t  runiper,.  tray  tor,  tyrannr,  inti  nipratt ; 

Thou  yreful  nttrmp,  pylat,  spostata, 

'  •*  Judas,  jew»,ja5tor,  lollnrd  la wrrat. 

Ever  Green,  f  oh  ii.  p:  74. 

*  Qakcn  the  Krnfr  F/lward  of  IndaiKi 

Had  herd  of  this  dcid  full  tythand, 

...  AU  breiae  be  Udyd  ui*to  Bi-rth, 
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'»  *  * 
a!  «  kobbvM  in  bin  cropo, 

A*  lie  had  ett^  u  an  aUffttope.  •  ^ 

H'^’orvnis  Cron^ity  vol.  ii.  ]>.  81. 

*  Therdn  (i.  e.  in  Crctr)  ben  no  fox*  s,  nc  woIvm,  n»*  adtlrea,  n<*  swche  w#>nrinAMi» 
W9tc9 :  and  that  londc  hateth  w  venym,  y*  >*t  men  lM7nare  om*  venemnus  lieaytet 
(ir  «onne^  of  ntliar  lundcs,  they  deyen  aimne,  and  thougli  theie  be  mi  vene- 
nous  beeatea  in  that  loiid<syet  lien  there  uiUrcofti)trs  vt-iieuuHi>  that  bi'u  culh  d  spu« 
IjBxIa  in  that  londe.  Trwis»t  lib.  1.  cap.  tfO.  fob  3‘i.  I'tJ.  I. 

Ill  the  towne  Sohrowysbnry,  ietan  thro  men  togMur,  and  as  they  Si  tan  talkyrtjf, 
com  owte  of  the  wow;',  ami  bi  te  hem  by  ilie  iH'kkiis  alle  thre,  and 
thnwg  hitfcreuyd  hem  at  iliat  tyinu  but  lyttulc,  sone  ufterr  bit  rmouli;d,  and  so 
gvalk*  ther  throtns  and  (nrset  theyr  breythe,  that  tuouf  aeruu  dei !,  uimI,  ihu 
ih  nl  was  miraculously  heah‘il  by  tlio  bones  of  St.  VVenefrhl.  ice  an  Aawunt  of 
R  lico^fridry  in  the  Prf/uce  to  htn'^Ufl's  Chronidcy  vol.  i.  p.  CC. 

‘  The  following  characteristical  anecdote  is  still  preserved  among  tlie 
highlanders  of  Argyleshire.  While  Robert  Bnice,  with  a  few  followers, 
was  in  hiding  among  the  mountains  of  i\rgylcslurc,  after  his  disastrous 
rencontre  with  Lorn  and  his  party  near  i.och  Tay,  they  Iiappcncd  one 
night  to  have  taken  up  tliclr  lodging  in  a  deserted  shealing,  or  hunter's 
bothie :  fatigued  and  worn  out  as  tlicy  were,  towards  morning  the 
whole  of  the  party  were  overpowered  by  sleep,  the  king  alone  excepted. 
He,  w  itltout  resource,  and  almost  without  hope,  sat  musing  on  his  mis¬ 
chance.  During  his  reverie,  an  attcrcop  had  caught  his  attention  :  it 
was  busy  in  an  unwearied  endeavour  to  fix  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  its 
web ;  and  the  monarch  eleven  times  saw  it  fail,  in  its  laudable  and  well 
directed  elforts  ;  and  when  it  failed  it  always  fell  from  a  considerable 
height,  'rhese  animals  arc  almost  proverbial  for  tlieir  j^ationt  persever¬ 
ance  ;  defeat  seemed  to  animate  it  to  fresh  attempts  ;  and  at  the  tw'elft!), 
it  succeeded.  And  now  having  seen  this  instinctive  emblem,  Bruce 
sprung  up  ;  and,  striking  his  thigh,  exchiimed— /  too  •will  try  once  more 
— joe  God  prosper  me  !  His  alarmed  companions,  supposing  that  they 
were  beset,  started  from  their  sleep,  and  drew  tlurir  sw'oi  ds.  On  Bruce's 
relating  the  circumstance  that  had  just  occurred  to  him,  they  applauded 
his  resolution,  accepted  the  omen,  and  immediately  set  out  with  him 

*  To  rai«e  the  valiant  of  the  ihles 
To  combat  on  Irs  side. 

*AI»o  been  svttcn  upon  the  hives,  and  tueke  the  supcrfli’rt»*e  that  i«  in  lioney- 
(Otnlx  s:  and  it  U  sayde  if  they  dyde  not  soo,  thciof  ihuldc  ultercopp^s  be  sundry  d, 
Ac.  liarOutlonurosy  bj  Tre^urty  lib.  x»i.  fol.  3H3,  3S(i. 

‘  This  same  old  writer  also,  in  one  and  tlie  same  column,  spells  cob-* 
webs  both  with  a  b  and  a  p,  I'Hus 

*  CoLbe  tcebbe  ben  made  with  traveyle  and  bcsyuexse: 

‘  And  again— 

*  The  cofip€-webbe  that  is  whyte  and  clene,  and  is  liot  dcToyllyd  wyth  fyltht,  no- 

ther  with  powder,  bath  power  to  cuiixtreyne,  Id.  lib.  xviii.  fol.  733. 

*  This  word. is  curious,  as  being  still  unaltered  Saxon.  Atteji  coppx 
is  a  spider  in  Saxon,  atr-  p  in  Saxon,  etter^  eitir,  and  eyter^  in  Gciinan, 
Swedish,  and  Dutch,  all  mean  filth,  pus,  venom.  Deuteron.  xxxii.  and 
33,  “  their  w  ine  is  the  poyson  of  dragonS,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps,” 
stands  thus-  in  the  Saxon  pipa  hnej*  eptccnasealle,  lnTDt>fieiiii  p 

wiilulp^iib  ice ;  and  thus  in  the  Swedish  theras  wijo  v  drakaettery  oeit 
grymroa  huggormars  ga'le. 
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^  Richards,  in  his  Dictionary,  sets  down  ndyrcoft^  a  spider ;  and  citei 
Lhwyd  as  saying,  Gaiar  iaith  Lhychlyny  whwn,  a  chorryn  gwcnwyollyd 
a  arwyddocca  :  i.  e.  this  is  a  word  oi  the  language  of  Norway  (or 
Denmark)  and  signiiies  a  venomous  spider."  It  may  however  be  obaervfd 
that  the  general  name  for  a  spider  in  Welsh  Oi  ;  i.  c.the 

worm,  or  insect,  of  the  cieling :  and  a  cobweb  is  gwe'r  L  c.  the 

web  of  the  top.  Cophyn^  however,  simply,  and  by  itself,  not  unfreauentiy 
denotes  a  spider.  Coppa^  1  apprehend,  is  ultimately  from  the  Hebrew 
gaph,  a  summit ;  but  how,  or  when,  it  was  adopted,  either  into  the 
WeTsh  or  Saxon,  it  not  so  easy  to  ascertain.  The' English  term  cobweb 
(most  commonly  pronounced  eop^weh  in  the  North)  very  ha|)pily  pre. 
serves  the  root  of  this  remarkable  wonl. 

*  Wachter  derives  cy/rr,  gore,  pus,  corruption,  from  the  German  «/rs, 
to  bum  ;  a  term  tliat  must  be  allowed  to  be  particularly  applicable  to 
|K)ison8. 

*  Atir  and  atry  are  also  sometimes  used  in  our  northern  dialect,  thin 
uncompounded,  to  express  punlent  matter,  or  any  thing  bloody  and 
filthy.  Speaking  of  PoUpheinus,  Douglas  says, 

*  Of  bi5  I'xlulp*.  Uic  Aoumnil  bludc  ami  utir 
Hr  \«u9chc  uway  .ill  mith  the  salt  uatir. 

Iit>ok  iii.  p.  90.  1.  45. 

*  *rh?  Lutin  word  ater  is  probably  of  northern  extraction, 

*  Hlick,  hairy  warts  about  ai\  ineli  bi-taccn, 

O’er  raw  ht-r  airy  phyz  beneath  her  e«*n. 

Hrfmortt  p.  35. 

'  Then  eoiueihs  of  ire  an  bitterly  angre,  whan  a  man  is  sharply  amnnestfU  iv 
l.i«  >Wriftc  to  Icre  his  tinoe  :  than  nolle  he  be  angrie,  and  an>werc  hokirly  ami 
or  di  h  iKle  or  excuse  biS  siiuie  by  iinstt^faatnexsc  of  hia  Ht'xhc,  or  cb 
he  did  it  tor  to  h«»kl  I'oatpanie  aith  ny*<*  feiunes,  or  eli  he  nailh  tlie  fciide  enticed 
aiut,  or  eN  he  did  it  fur  bU  youth,  ii,c,  See*.  Chauttr.  Ike  VtxrsorCi  7b/r,*i01. 
•.  Crrti. 

Aiiuiiig  Mr.  B.’s  remarks  on  tlie  Scotch  term  altrlgh^  \vc  cx- 
pecUtil  tu  have  found  a  reference  to  the  expression  at  bay^ 
whifh  is  eoininon  in  Knglaiul  ;  but  we  were  di.sappointed, 
llis  tlcrivation  of  ABOur  from  the  French  au  Imuty  is  plausible  ; 
but  the  meaning  of  our  preposition  is  certainly  itofy  “  when  re¬ 
lating  to  time,  at  the  moninit  by  which  the  period  is  butted.'* 
W  hetber  used  singly,  or  with  there  prcfi.xed  to  it,  it  alw*ays 
.signifu's  .somewhat  near  the  place,  time,  or  quantity,  specifietl. 

I'he  old  terms  advu^  D,  and  VOID,  are  not  properly 
defined  hy  our  verb  to  leave.  The  instances  to  which  Mr.  B. 
itders,  shew  that  these  words  signify  to  clear,  to  vat  ate,  or  to 
rimiovc  out.  Other  inaccuracies  of  this  nature  occur. 

“  Dr.  Johnson, **  says  our  author,  “  spells  the  word 
(.^LsTUAHY)  Kstuarijy  but  gives  no  aiitlionty  for  its  use.”  We 
.are  uncertain  whether  he  had  any  other  tlian  that  of  cvinmon 
.sense.  'Fliis  dictates  that  a  word  which  is  anglicised  by  re- 
<*ei\ing  an  English  termuiation,  ought  to  he  wholly  Ejiglish  iit 
It'S  orihography.  The  I^aiiu  diphthong  A'.y  is  foreign  to  our 
language,  and  is  therefore  inadmissible  in  words  that  ai'Q  na¬ 
tural  i/ed  hv  ns.  *  • 

'I  lie  term  .Ai  rtCTKOLV  is  very  impro|)erly  iiitroducedi 
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nirrely-  because  a  modern  writer  has  chosen  (very  aA'ectedfjt 
iutiecd)  to  use  it  in  tlie  sense  of  atfect/Wly,  or  pathetically. 
Tndvr  Ai.MOUse,  or  Almess  (Ahn^)  is  the  following  para* 
graph,  which,  as  it  is  incomprehensible  to  we  present,  for 
a  trial  of  skill,  to  our  readers. 

*  In  most,  if  not  all,  the  co^atc  languages,  this  word  is  a  dissyllable ; 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  its  Gret^  radix  f\tv)ao^v»q>  the  Ulaodic  olmuta^  and 
the  Engnsli  atms.  In  the  Saxon  it  is  «*liiterre»  in  the  German  almoitm  / 
in  the  Danish  almtsxe ;  in  the  Swedish  almcuaf  and  in  the  Dutch 
almwe.* 

After  counting  our  fingers  as  often  as  a  modern  manufaco 
turer  of  heroic  verse,  we  can  make  neither  more  nor  less  than 
three  syllables  of  either  the  hiaxon,  the  German,  the  Danish, 
the  Swedish,  or  the  Dutch  words  for  alms.  If  the  author 
erroneously  supposed  the  final  e  to  be  suppressed  in  any 
of  these  languages,  as  it  is  in  ours,  yet  we  cannot  conceive 
how  he  could  regard  alinosen,  and  almosa^  as  dissyllables.  Wa 
suspect,  therefore,  tliat  Mr.  B.  wrote  trisyllables. 

As  Mr.  R.,  like  Matthew  Paris,  seems  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  term  Assassins,  first  applied  to 
the  fanatical  subjects  of  die  celebrated  Shevkh  ul  jibbel^  or 
*  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,’  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  it. 
The  founder  of  the  Dynasty  of  Princes  so  called,  wliich  reign* 
ed  in  Persian  Irak,  from  A.  TD.  1090  to  1255,  was Hassan  Sabah  ; 
the  term  Hassanan^  Hassanians,  or  Hassans,  corrupted  into 
Assassins,  signifies  no  more  than  the  tneti  or  dcscenditnts  of 
Hassan.  From  their  known  character,  the  word  acquired  its 
present  generic  application. 

'I'lie  nature  of  this  work  has  given  occasion  to  frequent 
citations  from  Mr.  Horne  Tooke’s  ETlEA  TITEROENTA  ;  but  our 
author  seldom  implicitly  acquiesces  in  the  deductions  of  that 
fanciful  and  eccentric  writer.  Under  the  term  ArettE,  it  is 
indeed  said,  that 

*  This  word  may  be  considered  as  an  additional  illustration  of  Mr. 
Horne  Tooke’s  ingenious  and  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  word  right. 
See  Diversions  of  Pwrley,  vol.  u.  sub  voce.* 

Rut  as  we  understand,  from  the  advertisement,  that  Mr. 
Boucher  died  in  1804,  and  as  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  II.  T.’s 
work  was  not  published  till  the  next  year,  we  preHume  that 
^he  in)udiciou8  compliment  which  we  have  quoted,  is  iin* 
Putabfe  to  the  Editor,  not  the  Author,  of  the  present  work. 
Having  (in  our  second  vol.  n.  248)  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
etymology  which  he  so  hignly  approves,  wc  have  only  to 
repeat  our  admonition  against  mistaking,  what  is  so  often  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  philology,  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  for  a 
literary  guide.  ^>ee  also  E.  U.  Vol.  II.  pp.  992 — 996. 

We  do  not  consider  the  defects  almve  mentioneit,  as  dcro- 
gatiiig  materially  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  B.'s  |»erformancc  ;  and 
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hope  that  nur  remarks  will  operate  solely  as  cautions  or 
I’orr  clions,  aud  by  no  means  as  disconrageinents,  in  the  pro, 
^ress  ot  its  publication.  On  one  subject,  however,  it  is  our 
uiJispensuble  duty  to  enter  a  more  serious  protest;  and  we 
caruestly  wish  that  it  may  not  be  slighted.  Researches  into 
the  aucicMU  state  of  the  Knglish  language,  are  verj*  rarely  con- 
ilucud  with  a  due  regard  to  that  moral  delicacy,  which  is  the 
be:a  ornament  of  moiiern  litiTature.  Wc  trust  that  the  de- 
cea.*<e4l  author  of  the  vaiualile  work  before  us,  was  of  a  very 
doleient  character  from  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  alluded; 
yet,  ill  oue  or  two*  places,  he  has  contracted ‘some  of  the  filth 
^n  which  the  obfccts  of  his  rew'arch  were  buried.  Wc  hope 
tliat  any  farther  remonstrance  with  the  author’s  family,  will 
uul  be  requisite,  to  render  them  cautiotts  against  admittuig  cx- 
tr.lCt^;  w  hieli  must  retle<  t  di>honour  on  his  memory.  With  this 
confuionce,  we  cordially  recommend  their  useful  undertaking, 
the.  patronage  of  all  who,  <lesire  to  improve  and  extt^nd  a 
genuine  acquaintance  with  thi*  Knglish  language. 

‘ _  . 


AhtMV  Select  Iceleiiiffic  Poetry:  translaud  from  the  Ori^tnah  ;  with 
Note**,  (I’.irt  I.)  Treinslations  from  the  Gertnnfif  Danhh.  To  which 
is  atWed,  Miiccllaneous  Pt»ctry.  8vo.  pp.  128. 83.  Reynolds.  Longman 
•  and  Co.  180!. 

rf\rt*‘V.  I'ninslaticns  frnm  the  Italian^  Spanish^  Portuguese^  Germany 
y  To  which  is  .nddfil,  Mfscellaneoui  Poetry.— Select  Icelandic  Poetry: 
...I tr.tnsUtcd  from  the  Originals  ;  with  Notes;*  (Part  II.)  8vo.  pp.  112.W. 

,  ,1-oognun  and  L'o. 

men  make  god.s,  lliev  make  theip  in  their  own 
iinagi*,  breathe^ iuto  ihcin  their  own  spirit,  and  give  tlu*m 
lliC  passioas,  imroiiiU'/and  enjoy incius,  most  indulged  or  de- 
!iK\l  among  them^^lves.  In  fact,  they  only  rai.se  their  idols 
hboVo  the  smndaVd  of  mortals,  by  giving  tlicm  power  to  do 
evil,  e  pud  to  that  countcraeied  will  which  they  find  in  their 
bOsoius.  Idoiarry  is,  in  reality,  man  worshipping  himsell; 
frr  tlie  diviniiic's  of  all  heathens  arc  merely  giants  of  the  wiuc 
spv’i  .es  .  s  their  \\or>hippcrs,  exhtiug  only  in  fiction,  ycl  by 
fiction  portraying  with  accuracy  the  features  of  their  proio- 
tvp  s.  of  t’>»*'r  creators,  of  men  in  diat  partictilar  state  of 
*;oc  ety  in  whiclitsuch  monsters  are  reputed  gqd^  Hence 
oiri'vHM  pictures  of  the  mytfioloi^y'  of  any  pagan  people, 
furmso  lively  repr('sent*ations  ('f  the  miu'ds  and  manners  of^that 
pf**q'le  Wdiai  the  l^anaatiiti's  were,  wc  learn  from  the  bloody 
viies  ('f  thtur  stqier^titioil :  those  who  made  their  children  pa>s 
through  tin*  fire  to  Moloch,  sacrificed  tiicir  otTsnring  to 
the  Midocli  in  their  own  breast, —to  tfic  hnrnan  heart,  hardened 


♦  Tlu**c  Tuiious  perfurmjnces  4Tt  printed  uniformly,  and  rold  under  ihc 
of  llcibcjt's  ^il^cclla!icvu$  PsKUy,  in  2  vols.  price  165. 
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la  miqility  beyond  repentance  toward  God,  and  consc* 
(|acntly  beyond  all  the  compunctions  of  8ym{)athy,  and  dm 
yearnings  of  natural  affection.  In  the  carousals  and  con¬ 
tentions,  the  delights  and  debaucheries,  of  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  discover  the  excesses  of  luxury,  violence,  and 
lust,  that  prevailed  mnong  the  most  enlightened  heathens  that 
^"ver  existed.  Mahomet  himself,  though  he  stole  lire  from 
heaven,  yqt  kindled  with  it  an  image  of  gross  claj’,  and  turned 
the  grace  of  God,  which  he  found  in  the  scriptures,  into  licen¬ 
tiousness  congenial  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his 
followers,  sanctifying  their  very  vices,  by  making  the  bliss  of 
Paradise  to  consist  in  the  pleasures  of  sin.  In  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  revelation  alone,  do  wc  behold  tlic  nature  of  Goil 
different  from  that  .of  fallen  man  ;  the  Bible  alone  teaches  us 
that  ‘‘  God  is  a  spirit,  and  tliat  they  who  w’orship  liini  must 
worsliip  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  and  there  is  this  eternal, 
essential,  unambiguous  distinction,  between  the  morality  of 
false  and  true  religion, — the  former  degrades  Go<l  into  the 
hkencss  of  man  ;  the  latter  exalts  man  into  the  likeness  of 
God.  This  sliglit  hint  on  the  striking  resemhianee  between 
Klols  aiul  idolaters,  wv'  throw  out  incidentally  to  our  readers, 
who  may  investigate  it  mon^  generally  at  tneir  leisure  ;  but 
WT  request  them  to  keep  it  particularly  in  view,  in  |>erusing 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  these  volumes,  namely,  the 
'I’raiislations  of  leelantlic  Poetry, 

Here,  in  the  gloomy,  ferocious,  and  terrible  characters,  the 
wild  and  romantic  atcliievemcnts,  of  the  divinities  and  heroes 
of  the  \ortli,  we  may  trace  the  savage  dis|)ositions,  the  roving 
habits,  the  desperate  spirit  of  adventure,  which  distinguished 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  former  ages,  w’hcn  tliey  harass(*.d 
our  Saxon  ancestors  on  their  coasts,  and  for  generations  dis¬ 
puted  with  them  the.  sovereignty  of  this  island.  Coiuerning 
the  plan  and  execution  of  this  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Herbert 
ihail  speak  forhimself,becausc  we  oelievethat  he  speaks  the  trutli, 

*  The  following  poems  are  closely  translated,  and  unadorned ;  with  a 
few  exceptions,  tiiCy  arc  rendered  line  for  line  ;  and  (I  believe)  as  literally, 
is  the  difference  of  language  and  metrical  rules  would  permit.  For  me  the 
energetic  harmony  of  these  old  poems  has  great  charms  ;  the  most  ancient 
arc  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful ;  for  the  Icelandic  j>octry  degenerated 
into  affecution  of  impenetrable  obscurity  and  extravagant  metaphors. .  I 
conceive,  that  much  of  the  value  of  these  relicks  consists  in  their  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  singular  manners  and  persuasions 
of  the  northern  nations  ;  which  w'ould  be  destroyed  by^'iny  attempt  to  em¬ 
bellish  them.  The  only  merit  I  have  aimed  at,  is  that  of  accuracy ;  if 
I  have  judged  wrong,  1  can  only  say  in  my  defence,  that  it  would  have 
Utn  much  easier  to  adorn  them,  than  to  copy  faithfully.  The  original 
'erses  have  no  final  rhymes,  but  regular  alliteration  and  corresponding 
•yilables.  Such  w  as  the  old  metre  of  the  north  ;  and,  when  rhymes  were 
the  rules  of  alliteration  were  still  preserved. 

‘  The  ancient  language  of  the  norih  it  at  present  known  by  the  name 
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of  IcelaTuiic,  because  its  .use  is  confined  to  that  Ular.d  $  though  it  once 
extended  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  is  the  parent  of  the  Swedish,  the 
Danish,  and  many  words  in  the  English  * 

The  Icelandic  translations  occupy  the  former  oart  of  the 
first  volume,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  second.  Of  these  we 
think  “  The  Song  of  Thryin,or  the  Recovery  of  the  Hammer,** 
the  most  spirited  and  entertaining.  The  Northern  natives.de- 
lighted  in  enormous  earing  and  drinking  ;  the  following  proof 
of  the  god  Thor’s  powers  in  this  way  amused  us.  Our  readers 
ought  to  be  informed  that  he  was  then  disguised  as  **  a  maiden 
fair,”  and  cousequcntly  may  be  supposed  very  abstemious  on 
lliis  occasion : 

•  • 

*  The  spouse  of  Sifia  *  ate  alooa 
Eight  salmons,  and  an  ox  full  grown. 

And  all  the  cates  on  which  women  feed  ; 

And  drank  three  firkins  of  sparkling  mefd.* 

The  Dying  Songs  of  Asbiorn,  (Vol.  I.  page  52,)  and  gf 
Regner  Lodbrock,  (Vol.  II.  Second  Part,  page  3i,)  havega*at 
merit  and  intero.st,  and  strongly  exhibit  the  saiiguinary  cha¬ 
racter  of  those  romantic  ages.  In  tliesc  pities,  the  neroes,  with 
tjieir  dying  breath,  like  swans  in  classic  fable,  sing  their  lives 
away-  verj'  mtiodiously,  rccouHting  their  valorous  atchievc- 
iiieiiLs.  7  he  two  following  stanzas  are  as  many  as  we  can  cou« 
veniciitly  quote  from  the  T)ying  Song  of  Asbiorn. 

•  Know,  ;:tmtle  mother,  know. 

Thou' wilt  not  comb  my  Bowing  hair. 

When  summer  liwceu  return. 

In  Denmark's  vallies,  Svanvhide  fair  ! 

O  whilom  luid  I  fondly  vow'd 
To  hie  me  to  my  native  land ! 

Now  must  my  panting  side  be  torn 
By  my  keen  foe's  relentless  brand.* 

*  Not  such  tliose  days  of  yore. 

When  con<jucst  mark'd  proud  Ormur's  way, 

Stirling*  the  storm  of  war. 

To  glut  the  prtedy  beast  ofnrey. 

Heneaih  his  thundcrinr  falchion’s  stroke 
Flow  ’d  the  deep  waters  red  with  gore. 

And  many  a  <TJ*llant  warrior  fell 
To  feed  tin-  wolves  on  Isa’s  shore.’ 

The  Dying  Song  of  Rcgncr  abounds  with  rude  hut  daring 
figures  of  speech,  that  almost  rival  oriental  boldness  of 
metaphor.  Si  dps  arc  called 

‘  Winged  steeds,  that  spurn  the  main, 

Cleaving  the  lonely  sea-fowl's  reign.' 

'J'hc  following  image  a  ill  be  singularly  and  dreadfully  pic¬ 
turesque  to  warm  imaginations  : 


♦  The  assumed  character  of  Thor. 
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*  Like  winged  dragons,  red  with  TOret 
Our  lancet  hiss’d  ^ong  the  shore. 

The  following  stanzas  are  quoted  from  this  poem.  Regner 
Ixulbrock  was  killed  in  794»  by  vipers  applied  to  a  wound  id 
breast^  by  Ella  in  Northumberland : 

*  We  smote  with  swords ;  1  hold,  that  all 
By  destiny  or  live  or  fall : 

Each  his  certain  hour  awaiu  ; 

Few  can  ’scape  the  ruling  Fates. 

When  I  scatter’d  slaughter  wide. 

And  launch’d  my  vessels  to  the  tide, 

1  deem’d  not,  L  that  Ella’s  blade 
Was  doom’d  at  last  to  bow  my  head  ; 

But  hew’d  in  every  Scottish  bay* 

Fresh  banquets  for  the  beasts  of  prey. 

*  We  smote  urith  swords ;  my  parting  breath 
Rejoices  in  the  pang  of  death. 

Where  dwells  fair  Balder's  father  dread, 

The  board  is  deck’d,  the  seats  are  spread! 

In  ♦  Fiolner’s  court  with  costly  cheer 
Soon  shall  I  quaff  the  foaming  beer, 

From  hollow  skulls  of  warriors  slain  ! 

;  Heroes  ne’er  in  death  complain ; 

To  f  Vider’s  hall  I  will  not  bear 
The  dastard  words  of  weak  despair. 

*  We  smote  with  sworcb  ;  their  falchions  bright 
( If  well  they  kenn’d  their  father’s  plight. 

How  venom-hll’d  a  viperous  brood 
Have  gnaw’d  his  flesh  and  lapp’d  his  blood) 

Thy  sons  would  grasp,  Aslauga  dear. 

And  vengeful  w^e  the  battle  here. 

A  mother  to  my  bairns  I  gave 
Of  sterling  woi^,  to  make  them  brave. 

*  We  smote  with  swords ;  cold  death  is  near, 

My  rights  are  passing  to  my  heir. 

Grim  stings  the  adder’s  foiKcd  dart ; 

The  vipers  nestle  in  my  heart. 

But  soon,  I  wot,  shall  Vider’s  ^  wand 
Fixed  in  Ella’s  bosom  stand. 

My  youthful  sons  with  rage  will  swell. 

Listening  how  their  father  fell : 

Those  gallant  boys  in  peace  unbroken 
Will  never  rest,  till  1  wroken.’ 

Gunlau^  and  Rafen  (Vol.  II.  p.  61)  is  a  poem  of  a  far  more 
grntlc  kind  than  the  rest,  and  seems  ratner  to  have  been 
written  under  the  Pleiades,  than  under  f1)c  Great  Bear.  We 
bavt?  not  room  to  remark  on  the  others. 

“  -  - '  ■■  .  .1  ■  ■  ■  ^  ^  ■  I  I  I  ^ 

•  Balder  s  father^  Fioiner  and  Vider  ;  various  names  for  Odin, 
t  Vider  was  Odin’s  war  name. 

X  Odin's  wand,  i.  e.  a  war-spear 
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The  remaining  part  of  this  volume  consuls  of  original 
poems,  anil  tninslaUons  from  the  German,  Danish,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  The  merit  of  the  original  pieces  is  very  inodcraie; 
Mr.  Herbert’s  blanki  verse  is 'harsh  and  prosaic,  and  only  ap¬ 
pear.-*  to  advantage  wlien  compared  with  his  rhyme,  which  is 
false  and  feeble,  mid  lame  and  lazy  throngltout.  He  should 
routine  himself  to  translations^of  other  people’s  thoughts,  un¬ 
less  lie  can  express  his  own  better,  or'nad  better  thoughts  to 
express.  Among  the  translations  from  the  German,  the  four 
odes  from  Gesner  arc  very  graceful, -remaking  due  allowance 
for  a  few  dissonant  rliymes  and  langu"^  verses.  | One  of  tliesu 
we  shall  transcribe  :  ,  ^  ^ 

*  niE  SEA  VOYAGE.  •  .  •  i ' 

•  It  the  thip,  which  bears  my  love  t 

•  To  disunt  realms  away  I  :  *«  _  '  * 

May  nought,  but  Cupids,  round  ihee  move  % 

No  ba'czc,  but  2>phyr,  pLiy !  . ».  7^ 

t  '  •  'i* 

•  Sdft,  soft,  ye  billows,  heave  around  1 

Upon  the  rolling  sea 

Still,  as  you  mark  the  white  waves  bound^ 

My  true  love,  think  on  me  I 

'  .  .'Ml 

•  The  birds  here  warble  in  the  trees  t 

'I'lieir  tenderest  notes  for  you, 

Ilach  green  leaf  trembles  to  the  breeze, . 
i:ach  reed,  and  shadowy  bough. 

•  O  let  thy  swelling  waves  be  laid! 

O  hush  thee,  roaring  sea ! 

NeVr  trusted  vet  a  sweeter  mafd 
Her  angel  form  to  thee! 

•  pure,  as  the  Sun’s  reflected  blaze  * 

Upon  thy  glassy  flood  ; 

Fair,  as  of  old  the  loyely  grace 
Of  sea-born  V’enus  stood ; 

•  When  gods.  In  sedgy  caves  that  dwell,  ^ 

Peheld  with  ravish’d  eyes 

All  naked  on  her  frothy  shell 
perfect  beauty  lise ; 

‘  Forgot  tlicir  sporti,  their  nymplus  forsook, 

Nor  reck*dtl)eir  jealous  nio<^. 

But  to  the  shore  with  eager  look 
The  queen  of  love  pursued.* 

Sir  Id'bn,  from  tin*  Danish,  is  as  barbarous  as  the  original 
van  he.  It  is  very  easy  to  write  what  it  is  ditfieult  to  iea(i,ai»d 
ampos>il)le  to  uiuicrsUirJ.  The  Italian  Sonnet  from  P. 
landn,  is  iniser.ihlv  inferior  to  the  original.  Mr.  Herbert  has 
attempted  to  irai.siate  part  of  onepf  Guidi’s  inagniticctu  odf' 
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To  Iiavc  kept  within  view  of  that  nnrivalletl  hard  in  his  amazing 
flight,  is  more  than  comtnon  glory  ;  and  not  to  have  abm. 
Iiiiely  failed  in  transferring  his  thoughts  into  a  strange  Ian- 
fuage,  is  to  have  succeeded  well.  Mr.  Herbert  Ikls  not  extin¬ 
guished  either  the  spirit  or  the  fire  of  the  original.  .Atnong  the 
translations  from  the  Spanish,  the  “  Ode  to  a  Ship,”  and  the 
Prophecy  of  Tayo,  pleased  us  the  most.  Did  it  not  occur  to 
Mr.  Herbert,  that  the  Ode  which  he  has  translated  from  l.n- 
percio  Leonardo  de  Argensola,  (Vol.  II.  page  19,  First  Part) 
might  hnve  snggcsttd  to  Metastasio  the  leading  idea  ot  his  own 
iiiiniitahle  canzonet  “  La  LibtTtar” 

On  the  whole,  these  volumes  contain  much  curions  m.attcr, 
ind  unqiiestlonahly  some  elegtint  poetry  ; — mingled,  however, 
through  indolence  or  inattention,  with  too  much  insipidity. 

i  _  . 

Art.  VI.  Efementary  E  vidences  of  thr  Truth  of  Chrutiarnty  ;  in  .i  Sarirs 
of  Easier.  Catechisins  on  the  Resurrection  and  other  MiraeJet  of 
Christ ;  on  Prophecy*  and  on  Christ's  Testimony  of  Himself.  By 
the  Right  Res'crend  Thomas  Burges,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
l‘2mo.  2(>t  pages.  Price  Ss.  Rivingtons.  Hatchard.  1806. 

'pilE  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  powerful,  never  appear  to 
greater  advantage,  than  wlicn  they  **  condescend  to  pcrMUis 
of  low  estate,”  in  order  to  alleviate  their  distresses,  and  suf)- 
ply  their  necessities :  but  Uic  learned  and  the  wise,  in 
adapting  their  compositions  U>  the  capacities  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  weak,  perform  a  Uisk  more  dtHicult,  and  perhaps  still 
more  imporianl.  This  praise  is  certainly  due  to  tlic  pious 
and  veiterahle  author  or  the  work  before  us.  Instead  of  de* 
grading  either  his  dignity  or  his  talents,  by  addressing  his 
instructions  to  the  understandings  of  children,  he  ha.s  Ci  riainly 
thereby  magnified  his  office.”  lie  has  imitated  the  pattern, 
and  olx'ypd  the  injunctions,  of  his  Divine  Master,  by  thus 
“feeding  the  lambs”  of  Christ’s  fold. 

Ilcncc  we  are  Au:  from  being  disgusted  at  the  extreme  siin- 
I»liciiy  with  wliich  these  catechetical  insti\iCtions  are  imro- 
diired.  It  reminds  us,  indeed,  of  the  manner  in  which  So¬ 
crates  conversed  with  his  pupils  ;  who,  though  pereons  of 
literature,  genius,  and  rank,  weiv,  in  spiritual  knowledg*',  in¬ 
ferior  to  little  children  among  us.  Their  Master  him.scll /e/i 
w'hcretliese  catechumens  Arj/n,  Such  are  the  advaptages 
diffused  by  the  Gospel ! 

As  the  arguments  which  arc  comprised  in  this  volume, 
renter  in  the  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  the  author  intitlcd 
die  different  parts,  when  puhlisherl  separately,  a  Series  of 
i’^dstrr  Catechisms.  In  their  connected  state,  we  think,  that, 
Mtl  e  might  have  been  omitted  ;  especially  as  it  docs  not  appU* 
to  the  whole  of  the  siihiect,  which  is  much  belter  denoted 
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l)y  the  one  now  prefix td.  'Fhe  proofs  that  arc  aJduced,*ai^ 
generally  in  a  high  I'.cgrec  simple,  natural,  and  con vinciiifr ; 
iuul  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  oldest,  and  most  esu. 
blished  believer,  may  derive  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  m 
atientive  perusal  of  this  snnnnar}*. 

'I'he  former  appearance  of  tlie  work  In  detached  parts,  ren¬ 
ders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  furnish  copious  extracts  from 
it ;  and  however  acrepiable  they  might  he  to  some  of  our 
readers,  we  prefer  ad\ising  them  to  proiurc  the  volume,  the 
size  and  price  of  whicii  are  well  suited  to  extensive  circu¬ 
lation.  U'e  shall  t’nrrefore  restrict  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  a 
few  passages,  which  we  wish  to  see  amended  in  a  now  edition, 
as  they  seem  to  us  di'^parugemciits  of  the  general  excellence 
and  utility  of  the  publication. 

'I'o  the  second  pan  of  the  Catechism  (on  Uie  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  and  the  evidence  of  ('hrisiianity  from  prophecy,  and  the 
prophetic  knowledge  of  (’hrist)  a  Stnnon  on  the  grounds  of 
our  fai»h  in  Cluist,”  is  prefixed.  It  contains  many  fine  illustn- 
tions  of  the  subject  ;  which,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and 
argument,  wis  would  rceoimueud  to  be  digested  in  a  catc- 
clietical  an-angement,  or  dispersed  among  other  parts  of  the 
work.  Tl  »e  aiitlmr  takes  no  notice  of  the  comparison  suggested 
by  the  phniseology  of  his  text,  (i  Peter  i.  19.)  between  the 
wrd  of  prop  hr  ty  and  another  kind  of  evidence,  which,  hoa- 
ever  importam,  seems  to  he  regarded  as  less  cotivincing. 
W’e  know  that  it  is  disputed,  \vh(*ther  any  such  comparison 
was  flcsigmul ;  but  we  appn'hend  that  the  apostle’s  argument 
may  he  thus  best  exyilained.  Though  the  Almighty  by  hii 
own  voice  declared  Jesus  to  be  his  beloved  Son  ;  yet,  as  thU 
proof  was  confineil  to  throe  persons  only,  it  was  of  inferior 
utility  to  till*  public  cridcTice  of  prophecy^  which  is  subject  to 
univei'snl  observation  and  rational  examination. 

In  several  parts  of  this  performance  are  introduced  new 
illustrations  ot  texts,  many  ot  wliieh  are  just  and  useful.  A  few, 
however,  appear  to  us  cxeeptioiiahle ;  and  we  wish  to  caution 
our  n  aders  against  adopting  them,  as  well  as  respectfully  to 
suggest  to  the  excellent  author  the  expediency  of  retrenching 
them  at  a  future  o|)j)ortunitv. 

At  page  133,  John  iii.  13.  is  thus  read:  “No  man  hnth 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  hut  he  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  Man,  which  v</.v  in  heaven.”  The  following 
note  is  subjoined  :  'Fhe  (ommon  translation  is,  ‘  which  is  in 
heaven.  The  original  is  h  which  is  used  not  only  for  the 
present  and  future,  but  for  the  past.  And  so  it  should  be 
traivslated  in  John  i.  IH." 

I'o  this  positive,  bur  hare  assertion,  his  l.ordship  should  cer- 
tiinlv  liave  ad'h'd  son'c  reesvo  for  altcraiioiis  in  the  common 
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Tfision,  which  would  doubtless  be  highly  acceptable  to  the 
tdvocates  of  Socinianism.  We  - do  not  dupiUte  the  propriety 
of  understanding  the  present  participle  o  in  some  instance^ 
of  the  past,  or  of  the  future  ;  but  we  think  that  it  should  not 
be  unclcTstood  of  either,  except  the  sense  of  the  connexion 
fvidently  requires  it.  So  far  is  this  from  bc^ing  the  case  in 
either  of  these  passages,  that,  whoever  believes  the  omni- 
presence  of  Christ,  may  reasonably  n'gard  them  as  designed 
to  intimate  that  imporiant  truth ;  and  if  in  the  first  text, 
John  iii.  15,  the  participle  is  translated  whou'as^  it  makes  the 
expression  redundant  and  tautologous ;  for  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  must  of  course  have  been  in  heaven,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  had  been  there.  So 
superduous  and  useless  a  sentence,  would  ill  accord  with  tlw 
solemn  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  by  our  Lord,  in  his 
previous  addre^ss  to  Nicodemus. 

Sensible,  however,  of  the  weight  which  our  author's  opinion 
may  justly  carry  with  it  to  the  reader's  mind,  we  are  glad  to 
rontront  it  with  that  of  two  ancient  (ireek  Bislio))s,  Chr}*- 
TOstom,  and  CTheophylact,  whose  testimony  acquires  force 
from  a  consideration,  that  the  language  in  which  tlicv  wrote, 
was  the  same  with  that  on  which  tiicy  coniment(‘i(.  The 
fonner,  in  his  Homily  on  the  third  chapter  of  .lohn,  has  this 
paraphrase  of  the  text:  “  Do  not  think  me  to  he  such  a 
leaclier  as  many  of  tiie  prophets,  who  were  from  the  earth. 

1  am  come  to  you  from  heaven.  Thitlier  none  of  the  prophets 
ascended  ;  hnt  there  1  am  conversant  And  he  adds,  “  P'or 
not  only  in  heaven,  but  also  elsewhere,  he  filleth  all  things  f.'* 
Theophylact,  in  his  comment  on  the  New 'I'cstanient,  remarks 
likewise  on  this  piLssage,  “  Lest  any  one,  on  liearing  that 
('hrist  came  <iown  from  heaven,  should  suppose  that  he  is 
now  no  longer  in  heaven,  he  saith,  ©  w  h  ufarf — who  js  in 
heaven.  Think  not,  because  you  have  heard  that  the  Son  of 
Man  came  down  from  heaven,  that  I  am  not  vou'  tlierc  :  but  I 
am  present,  not  only  here,  bodily,  hut  there  also,  in  a  Divine 
nature,  am  I  silting  conjointly  with  the  Father  L” 

We  could  summon,  were  it  necessary,  the  san^e  evidences 
^2:ainst  our  author's  correction  of  the  common  version  of 
John  xvi.  14,  “  He  shall  receive  of  viine^  that  is,  from  me.” 
p-  193.  But  \k  TV  ifAH  so  evidently  signifies,  “  of  what  belongs 
U)  me,”  that  we  think  farther  argument  or  testimony  needless. 
More  instances  of  this  kin-i  have  struck  our  observation  :  but, 
to  avoid .eidargcmeut,  we  shall  assign  those  only  which  have 

adduced,  as  our  ground  of  hesitating  U)  acquiesce  entirely 
~ - — 

^  f-yuj  ii  *1X14 

t  ’O;/  yerf  ’i»  \ftiyw  /ui5>9t,  xti  xrti  r«*,T» 

*  K**>r«v%  vi’stii  jm$  ti0  wjrf* 
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iti  I  he  opinion  wliicli  onr  author  expresses  at  the  close  of  t 
note,  p.  *204.  “  Ii  would,”  says  his  Lordship,  1  think,  be 

gn*atly  lor  the  advaiiceuicnt  of  religious  truth,  if  there  were 
puhlic  authority,  for  correcting,  in  the  couiinon  version  of  the 
Bible,  snrii  pnssagt^s  as  either  contraduty  or  obscurCy  the  mean, 
ing  of  the  original.” 

Snell  is  human  imperfection,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whctlier  a  translation  of  any  book  be  extant  in  any  language, 
that  docs  not  in  some  instances  obscurey  and  in  others  even 
contradict y  ns  original.  A  carefid  collation  of  our  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible,  with  tlie  original,  and  with  manj  other 
KnglisJi  translations,  inclines  us  to  think  it  surprisingly  exempt 
from  important  errors,  and,  on  the  u'holCy  sujH*rior  to  any  ef 
its  rivals;  althongli  some  model ti  versions,  by  the  assistance 
of  more  recent  criiieal  researehes,  and  in  consta^ucncc  of  pro¬ 
gressive  in^proveinents  in  onr  language,  arc  in  certain  parUt 
more  inu*lliuible  ntnl  accurate.  Deprecating  any  approxiuui- 
titm  of  tlie  Kng'.ish  Bible  to  the  stait*,  in  which  the  Vulgate, 
and  several  other  versions  of  the  Scrijitures  have  long  rc- 
inained,  w  holly  unintelligible,  to  the  popniacc,  for  whose  use 
they  were  originally  inaiie,  we  cannot  but  wish  for  the  timely 
juihsiiiiition  of  famiiiar,  iti  tiu?  room  of  obsolete,  expressions; 
sonu' eoiTeciions  of  the  /c.i7,  also,  on  the  solid  evidence  of  a 
%asi  majority  of  ancient  MSS.  might  safely  be  admitted.  But 
re>peeiing  emendations  merely  criticuty  to  what  tribunal  shall 
we  appeal  ?  Few  ])t  rsons  now  living  would  probably  be  less 
exeepiionablc  judges,  tlnm  the  worthy  prelate  whose  iTinarks 
we  have  cited  and  opposed.  Incomparably  do  w'e  prcler  our 
Bible  as  it  zV,  than  as  it  might  be,  after  passing  such  an 
ordeal. 

W’o  think  it  necessary',  moreover,  to  protest  against  such 
corruptions  of  the  F.nglish  language,  tis,.  reztt/ for  could  ;  and 
%aty  for  u/c  ;  w  hich  re  peatedly  occur  in  this  volume.  But  these 
are  irilics.  W'e  dismiis  them,  to  bear  a  cordial  tcstin»ony  to 
liie  care  with  whicb  tin*  author  has  collected,  arranged,  and 
entoreeil  his  nutnei'ons  arLruments  ;  to  the  originality  of  some; 
the  simplicity  <»f  the  whole  ;  tiie  candour  and  liberality  of  l>b 
disposition,  and  the.  benevolence  and  utility  of.  his  design. 
May  lie  enjoy  the  happiest  reward  of  his  labours,  in  their 
utility  to  t!u*  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  glory  ot  God ! 

.  ■  ■  ^ - ■  ..■■■■  I  ■ . , — - -  ■  ■  ' '  1^  '** 

Art.  VII.  PortrMture  of  Quairnsm  ;  taken  from  a  View  of  the  Monl 
Education,  Dla. inline,  Peculiar  Customs,  Religious  Principles,  BoHticsl 
and  I  ivil  Cl'conon'.y,  and  Character  of  the  jWiety  of  Friends.  B) 
Thomas  Clarlson,  M.  S  vols.  Svo.  pp.  xxxii.  1270.  Price  1/.  7a 
Longman  and  Co.  1S07. 

W  II KN  the  bt'.ims  of  the  Reformation  first  ronzed  the  shun* 

berittg  intellec  t  of  Knrope,  a'tliousand  pious  n>en  wiT. 
*?mlH)l«ieued  to  their  rlglts,  and  snap  Jie  rusted  fetters 
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antichrist.  AgrecKl  as  they  were  to  exult  in  the  liberty  of  the ' 
Gospel,  they  ciitfered  widely  as  to  the  mode  of  enjoy¬ 
ing,  and  the  degree  of  extending  it.  Some  imagined  that 
a  bumble  gratitude  required  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  first 
steps  of  reform  ;  while  others  sfeomed  to  ado|>t  for  their  riiotto, 

•*  I'he  farther  from  Rome  the  nearer  to  heaven.”  The  date 
of  its  origin,  generally,  marked  the  gradation  of  sentiment,  by 
which  each  of  the  various  sects  was  distinguished.  Lutheranism, 
wiih  its  pictuiTs,  and  mysterj'  of  consuhstantiatioii,  srasthe  first 
of  the  reformecl  communions  ;  tlie  system  which  Calvin  esta* 
blt>lied  at  Geneva,  professed  a  higher  degree  of  reformation, 
but  was  itself  surpassed  by  Independency,  which  arose*  in 
Britiin.  At  length  sprang  forth  George  Fox,  the  father  of  the 
Quakers,  who  diverged  still  farther  from  the  principles  of 
Po|K*rv,  and  of  the  Reformers.  If  other  Protestants,  coii- 
cirinning  the  bigotry  whicli  limits  salvation  to  the  Romish 
])ale,  extended  their  charily  to  every  devout  believer  in  Jesus, 
the  Quakers  adopted  a  system  of  universal  grace,  a  light  or 
Christ  within,  wiiich  made  Christians  of  those  who  never 
heard  the  Gospel.  The  priests  of  Rome,  who  called  them¬ 
selves  the  church,  engrossed  the  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
under  pretence  of  superior  inspiration ;  but  protestants  in 
general  maintained,  that  every  Christian  enjoyed  tlie  instruc¬ 
tions  of  that  Spirit  which  unfolds  the  sacreef  book ;  and  the 
Quakers  seemed  to  claim  for  every  man,  immediate  revelations 
of  equal  authority  with  those  of  apostles  and  prophets.  If  the 
reformed  churches  denied  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  were 
a  sacred  order  of  priests,  and  stripped  them  of  much  of  their 
|K)mpoiis  array,  the  Quakers  denied  them  all  distinctions  of 
drt  ‘ss  and  title,  destroying,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  office 
itself.  The  Protestants  were  charged  with  sacrilege,  for  re*- 
ducing  the  seven  sacraments  to  two,  regarding  them  no  longer 
as  objects  of  worship  and  grounds  of  hope,  but  employing 
tlieiu  as  instructive  symbols  :  by  the  Quakers,  however,  tliese 
iworcmaining  rites  w’ere  rejected  with  as  little  ceremony,  as  the 
Hefonners  liad  observed  toward  tlic  holy  chrism  or  the  con¬ 
fessional  chair.  If  one  would  extol  this,  as  the  perfection  of 
Christian  simplicity,  another  would  reproach  it  as  Reforma- 
iion  run  mad  ;  while  a  third  would  blame  only  the  indiscri** 
minate  zeal  which  could  reject,  along  with  black  coats,  priestly 
robes,  and  reverend  titles,  the  scriptural  rites  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist;  as  if  Christ  himself,  when  purifying  the  temple, 
had  expelled  the  priests  and  worshippers,  with  the  dealers  in 
doves,  and  overturned  the  altar  of  God,  with  the  tables  of 
the  exchanger. 

Tfiis  singular  Society,  however,  through  evil  report  ami 
^ood  report,  grew  in  extent  and  subility,  till  at  length  it 
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acquired,  not  only  the  advantages  of  toleration  common  ts 
oilier  dissenters,  but  also  some  additional  privileges,  in  ac* 
coiiimodation  to  iu  peculiar  scruples.  The  Friends  have  sob. 
sisied  a  hundred  and  (ifty  years  ;  and  though  their  nuaiben, 
we  are  informed,  arc  now  dechning,  their  reputation  has  risen 
to  a  kind  of  popularity  w  hich  religious  sects  are  seldom  found 
to  acquire.  I'o  this  nothing  has  more  powerfully,  nor 
deservedly  contributed,  than  their  philanthropic  and  united 
zeal  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and  this  distinction 
has  also  introduced  them  to  the  notice  and  partiality  of  Mr. 
Clarkson,  whose  exertions  in  the  same  glorious,  and  at  length 
successful  cause,  have  long  endeared  him  to  the  friends  of 
humanity.  U  may  be  dithcult  to  separate  the  Quakers  from 
their  portrait  now'  before  us ;  and  since  to  deny  the  reseni* 
blance  of  a  fluttering  picture,  seems  to  imply  some  rcfloctioo 
on  the  beauties  of  the  original,  we  may  be  in  danger  of  ap* 
pcaiiiig  hostile  to  the  reputation  of  those  whom  it  is  fa¬ 
shionable  to  admire,  though  not  to  imitate.  At  the  sima 
time,  we  are  perfectly  well  satisfied,  that,  as  to  this  question  of 
fidelity,  our  opinion  will  correspond  with  that  of  the  obsemm 
:ind  impartial  reader,  and  even  with  the  acknowledgements  of 
the  candid  members  of  tiiat  singular  Society.  It  was  a  Quaker 
of  this  description  who  confessed,  Our  good  friend  lias 
told  us  what  we  should  be,  not  what  we  are.” 

Our  author  commences  with  what  he  calls  the  moral  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Quakers.  I'his,  with  an  account  of  tlieir  discipline 
and  peculiar  customs,  occupies  ratiier  more  than  the  first 
volume.  I'he  greater  part  of  the  second,  details  their  re¬ 
ligious  sentiments.  Their  “  great  tenets,”  concerning  war, 
tythes,  and  oatlis,  witii  some  miscellaneous  reflections,  arc 
given  in  the  concluding  volumes. 

As  a  lair  jmeciinen  of  Mr.  C.^s  manner,  we  shall  give  his 
definition  of  Quakerism. 

*  Quakerism  may  bo  defined  to  be  an  attempt,  under  tlic  divine  ia- 
flufnee,  at  practical  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  can  bo  carried.  They,  uho 
profess  it,  consider  themselves  bound  to  regulate  their  opinions,  words, 
actions,  and  even  outward  demeanour,  by  Christianity,  .md  by  ^  'hristianity 
done.  They  consider  themselves  bound  to  give  up  such  of  the  customs 
or  fashions  of  men,  however  general  or  generally  approved,  as  mil  itate,  m 
any  manner,  against  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Gos|>el.  Hence,  they  mix 
but  little  with  the  world,  that  they  may  bo  less  liable  to  imbibe  its  spirit 
Hence,  George  i'ox  made  a  distinction  between  tlic  members  of  bis  ovn 
society  and  ^ers,  by  die  diflcient  .apiH'lUtiors  of  Fiioniis,  and  People 
of  the  world.  They  consider  themseUes  also  under  an  obligation  U) 
follow  virtue,  not  ordinarily,  but  e\Vn  unto  death.  For  they  pnitess  never 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  corwcicn*.e  ;  and  there(<):e,  it ‘any  oi  Jin.'inces  of 
man  treenjoioed  them,  which  rii.’v  tliink  to  be  conti.'iry  to  the  divirve  will* 
thvy  bthere  it  right  not  to  submit  to  thrirr,  but  father,  irftcf  the  example  ef 
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the  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  to  suff^any  low,  penalty,  or  iftcSh- 
Trtience,  which  may  result  to  them  for  so  doing***^’|ip.  1*,  5.  '  ‘  ^ 

Thi<  dolinition,  it  will  be  perceived, 
defin  'd,  'The  whole  |)anij^ruplrrorttAins’Bnt]ftlft)jl*f^aits  ygudj 
roin])rtic  the  c6nntciinnce  of  reli^o\i,*  wmiout  ‘ivjlj? 
tifictioii  of  sects;  while  those  J)c^3uha’*itibV  ^neh 
Quakers  from  other  pious  persons,  ,niui6ticed,^^ 

thisVonineiuUous  picture  befoAi  Af  ^koSe’ 

adeci(leff  and  cordial  profession  dt^flM^iliLdHethi^^^ 
eitahlishtnenf  or  among  the  (lissenfifth 
wll  claim  it  as  their  own  I i VlVe 
juVpicron  that  it  was  iiitv'iiJc^d  to  disnRS^nsfT^e  S 

The  account  which  is  given  of  the  VnWiti]  Vddcflffttn  jtje 
Qnakers,  is  itself  as  hi  cm  a  ebunfioWda^foii^^^as '  C^arT  PC^x* 
pressed.  fhey  a]^pear  to  he  ilie  oid\^M)M!y 
among  us,  who  have  shewn  a  consisfe/it  ivgaM  .‘ffi  ?li4  ffciwi 
important  concerns  of  their  oir-pring,Tiy  *estiiJ>tisliingTcfu«oIs, 
in  which  the  youthful  mind  'niay  be  forme^f  Yoi*  its  ulhmate 
destiny,  while  it  is  eilncated  for  itsVaVUilv  duties.  Hd^’  <;an 
anv  parent  pretend  to  an  earnest  soliclfiide  for  t!ie  iminefrtal 
happiiK’ss  of  his  children,  or  a  paramount  preferonte  of  re- 
ll'^ious  prine?ft1e,  if  hh  is  <\iHing,  for  the  ^ake  oflitefiury  uc- 
coniplishinents,  to  place  them  under  a  lutor  who  is  any  thing 
but  a  Christian,  and  in  a  situation  where  the  Sefiptun's  are 
supplanted  by  the  Classics,  and  th^**pr6vailing  tone  of  senti¬ 
ment  is  as  niiicji  opposed  to  th(?‘%pirit  qf  the  Gospel,  as  the 
brutality  of  a  heathen  *god  to 'the  Divinity  of,  tin*  Redeemer  ? 

This/stigma  of  inconsistt^ncy,  witlrxvhlch  too  many  who  pro- 
supenor  sanrtfty  arV^ ^handed.  the^Quhk^iS;^' hdn(fiita|^^^^ 
avoid.  Thev  rigidly  drdHlhrt*, ‘^attics,  mu^ic^  ttieafncaf  spec¬ 
tacles,  danefng,  noveii,  and^  the*^|iortii‘ hf  tlfe  fiehV;  Mr.  cj 
states  the  reasons  with  forfcc  and  inielli^ence  \  and  bo,replu*s 
^  the  objections  which  fnay  be'  ni*gi*d  against  tl»es.e  pro- 
bibitions.  Rut  he  nlia\varc^\hnt  the  great  niass  of  the 

dissenters,  and  thd^e  wholSre  tetmed  evaugelical  ^hnVehmen, 
(t  t.  all  those  'Vlassed  together  by  tl)b  ingenious 

names  which  vieb  and  iiUpiety  haN^e  invented  fdr  the  avowedly 
Prions)  are  unanimoAs*  irt  condemning  diost  of  these' am nso- 
*nents,  as  unworthy  bf  Christian’s,  who  are  not  of  this  v\orld, 
but  are  called  out  of  it/  to  be  a  peculiar  people.  Wheivver 
in  individual  ainofig  'thc?se  societies  is  perceived  to  addict 
bimself  to*  such  gratificitions,  he  is  con  ddered,  as  a  fasliion- 
ible  conforming  Qnaker  would  be,  on  tip-toe  to  leave  re¬ 
ligion  for  the  world.  We  must,  however,  except  music,  which 
has  treated  in  a  manner  strangely  supeiTicial  aud  un- 
^idsfactory.  Is  it  not  e\traordmar\\  tliat  he  should  not  cast 
VoL.Ili.  Bb  ^ 
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ibe  flighte^t  glance  on  sacred  music  ?  Amidst  the  many  replies 
to  inferior  objections,  should  not  some  apology  have  been  at- 
ceiupted  for  the  total  rejection  of  what  all  other  Christians 
ileen  an  important  and  delightful  part  of  instituted  Christian 
worabii),  **  the  tinging  of  psalms  and  liymns  and  spiritual 
aongir*'  It  there  not  room  for  the  suspicion,  that  Mr.  C 
adroitly  evadet  an  objection  which  he  dares  not  face,  and  that 
hit  pnidence  rather  prevailed  over  his  candour,  in  declining  to 
raite  tliat  particular  ghott  which  he  could  not  lay  ?  A  Quaker 
of  no  mean  intcUigenc'C  once  acknowledged  to  us,  that  vocal, 
and  not  merely  mental»  tinging,  appears,  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  in  have  been  practised  oy  the  earliest  Christians.  And 
while  It  it  Tiewed  as  a  mode  of  worship,  sanctioned  on  the 
most  tolemci  occasion  by  the  Author  of  Christianity,  will  noi 
the  Quakers  appear  guilty  of  opposing  their  reasonings  and 
feeKngt  to  his  supreme  wisdom  and  authority  ?  In  condemning 
songs,  other  devout  persons  heartily  join  with  tiic  Friends ; 
and  those  abuses  of  music,  and  prostitutions  of  tlie  voice, 
against  which  alone  the  objections  to  nmsic  itself  are  appli¬ 
cable,  are  as  odious  to  every  conscientious  Cbristiaii,  as  they 
could  possibly  be  to  Fox  himself.  Notwithstanding  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  \vc  recommend  this  portion  of  the  work  as  eminently 
useful :  it  abounds  with  good  general  principles,  which  enter 
iuto  the  essence  of  morals  and  true  religion,  and  demand  the 
serious  attention  of  ail  who  aspire  to  the  holiness  and  liappi- 
ness  which  result  to  the  genuine  disciples  of  Jesus,  from  a  con¬ 
sistent  |>€rseverance  in  his  precepts. 

The  subject  of  Discipline  among  the  Quakers  is  next  re¬ 
presented,  as  display  ing  all  that  considerate  prudence  and  sound 
policy,  for  which  this  body  is  justly  celebrated.  Mr.  C.  anti¬ 
cipates  some  objections ;  but  whether  by  design,  or  from  wsnt 
of  farther  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  he  omits  that  one 
which  is  chief  in  importance,  and  moat  difficult  of  re^y. 
The  whole  system  of  Quaker  discipline  has  been  considcrea  as 
a  beautiful  frame  of  civil  polity,  introduced  nevertheless  into 
the  Cliristian  church  with  no  greater  propriety,  tliao  the 
Grecian  tactics  might  have  been  employed  to  regulate  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Jewish  priests  in  the  functions  of  the  temple,  l^y 
can  only  he  called  ^  laws  of  the  corporate  body  ;  but  it  is 
desirable  tliat  every  thiug  to  which  Christians,  as  such,  att 
summoned  to  submit,  should  apply  to  the  conscience  'vilh 
the  aiiihority  ol  Christ,  their  only  legislator.  If  once  the  prin- 
<'iple  he  conceded,  tliat  any  cartiify  power  is  competent  U 
fniiiie  ;i  code  for  C’hristians,  why  may  not  Rome,  it  la  urged, 
enact  hei  hody  of  ranoii  laws? 

Tilt' moiitliiy ,  quarterly,  and  annual  meetings  of  the 
i*i\,hoth  the  latter  tonsisiiiig  of  male  and  female  deputies, 
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tlcf,  are  lit^cribed ;  and  the  regular  .questiuns  which  are  ihpre 
considered,  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Society,  are  exhibited, 
pp.  '2^ — 2^-  V'arious  prevalent  errors  are  noticed  apd  jeor- 
rrcted  ;  among  which  is  this,  that  tlie  .society/niaWes. '^^d 
ihe  losses  which  itidividiials  suflTer  on' cousciei^ioiiA  scrupl^ 

In  these  meetings,  there  is  no  division,  or  siinn’iiiug  of  fium- 
Ijers  for  and  against  a  (piestion ;  the  sense  ttf  tiic.  ting 
I  is  ascertained  by  the  oninions  delivered,  and  4^pen(jls  pirioci* 

I  pally  on  the  weight  of  character*  VyVhicH  jany^-sjijptiqiQ^^^ 
supported.  Tlieie  is  no  distinction  ^atev^wijoni^^ 
bers,  except  tliat  which  the  oj^  pubu^jp^^^^ 

bestows;  and  there  is  no  president, ^qr  re^j^i^i^  o^er,'wno 
leads  the  discussions  iii  this  assenibly,,  .Tb^,  wli  »(e  ^overnu)^'^ 
is  considered  as  a  kind  of  theocracy,  in  which  tr^re  is  pot, 
Iwwever,  any  visible  representative  of  the  .So pveriile.  Authority. 

;  Under  this  head,  the  penal  code  of  Pennsy1vapia,*'miu  its 
beneficial  effects,  are  described.  ^ 

Under  tlie  title  of  Peculiar  Customs,  Mr,  C.  dyfrnih  their 
dress,  plain  furniture,  language, address,  inaiiners,  customs  con¬ 
nected  with  meals,  marriages,  funerals,, occupations,  settlement 
ofdifferences,  andpoor  laws.  Thc^re  is  mucii  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  in  this  part  of  the  work.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  Quaker-grace, with  its  justification: 

I  *  When  they  are  all  seated  at  table,  tliey  sit  in  solema  sileDce,  and  in  a 
thou^htfnl  position,  for  some  time.  ,  If  the  master  of  the  family,  during 
f  this  silence,  should  feel  any  religious  impfessron  on  his  mind,  whether  ot 
I  pnise  or  thankfulness,  oo  the  occasion,  he  gives  utterance  to,  his  feelingt . 
Such  praise  or  thanksgiving  in  him  is  considered  as  a  devodonat  act,  and 
a' the  .Quaker-grace.  but  if,  after  having  waited  in  silence  for  some 
.  dme,  he  fee!  no  such  religious  dtspoeition,  he  utters  no  religious  expres¬ 
sion.  1  he  Quakers  hold  it  better  40  say  no  grace,  than  to  «iy  that,- which 
it  not  accompanied  by  the  devotion  of  the  heart.  In  this  case  he  resumes 
hit  natural  position,  brodts  ths  silence  by  means  of  natural  discourse,  and 
begins  to  carve  for  his  family  or  his  firie^  !  V'ol.  1.  p.  380. 

This'  principle,  wbidPalso  operates  to  their  rejection  of 
i^uular  religious  sfelrvices/is  obviously  founded  on  ttie  assump- 
tiui),  that  religious  fdO^hgs  cannot  be  excited,  even  instrumen- 
tally,  by  the  \VU1^  by  eitfternal  clrcnmsiaiu  es,  or  by  tlie  recui- 
rem  e  of  particular  times  amV seasons.’  We  cannot  help  think, 
ing,  tiiat  the  man  wfio  siu  down  todiis  ample  repast,  nay  after 
day,  witiioiit  any  impressions  (4  e<atitudc  and  piety,  must  be 
^^rossly  deceived,*tf  ne  imagines  that  his  religion  wdl  s<a' d  the 
tiiial  scrutiny,  aecordingto  the  standard  of  the  G(»spel.  It’ib  nn- 
luckyVthat  Mr.  Clatkson  should  find  it  necessary  lo  admit,  that 
expressions  of  devout  thankfulness  at  a  family  meal  i.r»*  \  ei  v  i  a:  e 
Miiiccd  among  the  Quakers.  The  feelings  proper  to  s  .ch  an 
occasion,  are,  of  course,  equally  rare.  'i  Tiis  peculiarity  iiiav  be 
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ilotMhed  rliavnctoristic  of  the*  Quaker  system.  For  ail  their  te¬ 
nets,  perhaps,  timre  are  plausihh*  ami  suikinp:  arguments;  but 
the  soundest  arguments  may  he  pervcMted  to  erixmeous 
eonelusions,  hy  reasothn***  ineonsetjnentlv,  or  assimiin<T  that 
what  is  true  parliallv,  is  true  imiversaily. 

\Vc  <]iiote  the  lollowing  anecdote,  n  ith  the  im])oitan  coro- 
nient,  as  higidy  deser\  ittg  attention  from  every  pious  reader: 

*  I  was  one  afternoon  at  a  friend’s  house,  where  there  happened  to  be  a 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  was  a  man  deservedly  esteemed 
for  his  piety.  The  company  was  large.  Politics  had  been  discussed  some 
time,  when  the  tea-things  were  introduced.  While  the  bread  and  hatter 
were  bringing  in,  the ’clergyman,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion,  put  a  question  to  .1  gentleman  who  was  sitting  in  a  coiner  of  the 
room.  'I'he  gentleman  began  to  reply,  and  was  proceeding*  in  his  an- 
8wer,  when  of  a  sudden  1  heard  a  solemn  voice.  Being  surprised,  I  looked 
round,  and  found  it  was  the  clergyman,  who  h.ad  suddenly  started  up,  and 
was  saying  grace.  The  solemnity,  with  which  he  spoke,  occasioned  bis 
voice  to  dider  so  much  from  its  ordinary  tone,  that  1  did  not,  till  I  had 
looked  about  me,  discover  wlio  the  sj)caker  was.  I  lltink  he  might  be  cn- 
gagiHl  from  three  to  four  minutes  in  the  delivery  of  this  grace.  1  could 
not  help  thinking,  during  tlic  delivery  of  it,  that  I  never  knew  any  |Hrson 
say  grace  like  this  man :  nor  was  I  ever  so  muclt  moved  witli  any  grace, 
or  thought  I  ever  saw  so  clearly  the  propriety  of  saying  grace,  as  on  thii 
occasion.  But  wlien  I  found  that  cm  the  very  instant  the  grace  was  over 
politics  were  resumed ;  wlu  n  I  found  that  no  sooner  had  tlie  last  word  in 
the  grace  lK*en  pronounced,  than  the  next,  which  came  from  the  clerg)'mar. 
himself,  Ivgan  by  desiring  the  gentleman  before  mentioned  to  go  on 
with  his  reply  to  his  own  political  question ;  1  was  so  struck  with 
the  inconsistency  ot  the  thing,  that  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  his 
grace  all  vanished.  This  sudden  transition  from  politics  to  grace,  and  Irom 
grace  to  |)olitics,  afforded  a  proof  that  artiHcial  sentences  might  be  so  fre* 
quently  repeated,  as  to  fail  to  re-excite  their  first  impressions ;  or  that 
certain  expressions,  which  might  have  constituted  devotional  acts  under 
devotional  fet‘ling, might  relapse  into  heartless  forms.’  Vol.  l.  pp.Sbd,  S84. 

On  llu*  sidiicct  of  drc‘s<,  it  may  l>o  rt’uraiked,  llial  the 
Quaker  dress  is  not  positively  enjoined  by  the  snrieiy  ;  it  was 
the  mstoinary  dress  of  the  times,  wlien  first  adonted,  and 
was-  also  the  cheapest.  Any  dress  e(jnally  ni‘at  ami  elirap,  and 
not  assumed  for  the  sake  of  worldly  conformity,  miglit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Quaker  prifu  iples^  he  used  hy  their  memhers. 

It  is  a  good  remark  of  Mr.  C.,  that  these  peeidiaritie» 

make  ilu'  world  overseers  of  the  eonduct  of  the  (Quakers.’ 
This  i>  a  heneheial  eonsecpiencT,  w’tlioiit  doiiht;  hut  it 
rannot  he  urged  in  favtmr  of  Quakerism  generilly,  heeausc 
in  a  (Jnaker  eommiiniiy  it  would  cease  to  apply. 

Mr.  statement  and  defen<*e  of  the  Quaker  thee  and 
and  their  refusal  to  give  flattering  titles,  is  sensible; 
and  if  It  do  not  procure  proselytes  to  their  dialect,  it  must, 
w  it  lieverv  considerate  reader, defend  them  from  illiberal  censure. 
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We  hast(Mi,  however, « to  the  most  important  part  of  ilie 
work,  which  treats  on  rrlip^ion  ;  on  this  it  tlepenils,  whet!u*r 
the  admi'isioii  of  error  shall  be  h.^Tmlcss,  of  the  perfection 
of  apparent  beautv  an  abomination.  It  sbouKl  not  be  con- 
crnleil,  that,  during  onr  examination  of  the  ivllgion  of  the 
Quakers,  as  delineated  in  this  portraitme,  we  liave  been  very 
desirous,  and  almost  resolved,  to  believe,  that  their  advocate, 
with  e(piiil  earnestness  of  intention,  has  not  here  the  same 
skill  to  liefend  them,  as  on  tin*  (piestions  of  manners  and 
discipline,  'flieology  is  evidenily  a  sidpeet  in  which  he  is  not 
the  most  profound  adept.  I3nl  as  it  is  no  jtari  of  onr  dmy  to 
defend  the  Quakers  for  him,  we  must,  in  »)ur  remarks,  con¬ 
sider  his  picture  as  aec urate. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Quakers  are  classed  under  the  fol- 
lowinp;  [loads: — The  Inflnenees  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Human 
Redemption;  Qualifications  of  Ministers;  Conduct  of  Wor¬ 
ship;  llaptism,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  jxrand  (h)ctrine  of  tlio  Quakers  eoiuerning  t!ie  Holy 
Sjiirit,  is  thus  stated  : 

‘  The  Quakers  believe,  that,  when  the  Almighty  crc.ated  the  universe, 
he  effected  it  by  means  of  the  life,  or  vital  or  vivifying  energy,  that 
was  in  his  own  Spirit.  “  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void ; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  tlie  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  lace  of  the  waters.” 

‘  This  life  of  the  Spirit  has  been  differendy  named,  but  is  concisely 
styled  by  St.  John  the  evangelist,  die  Word  ;  for  he  says,  “In  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  waa 
God.  All  thinys  were  made  by  him,  and  without  hina  was  not  any  thing 
made,  tliat  was  made.” 

‘  I  he  Almighty  .ilso.  by  means  of  the  same  divine  energy,  or  life  of 
the  Spirit,  which  had  thus  created  the  universe,  became  the  cause  of  ma¬ 
terial  lite  and  ot  vital  functions.’ 

*  He  created  Man  also  by  the  same  power.  He  made  his  corporeal 
and  organic  nature.  He  furnished  him  also  with  intellect,  or  a  mental  un¬ 
derstanding.  By  this  latter  gift  he  gave  to  Man,  what  he  had  not  given  to 
other  animated  nature,  the  jxjwer  of  reason,  by  which  he  h  id  the  supx.'ri- 
orliy  over  it,  and  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  guide  hiinselt  in 
his  temporal  concerns. 

‘  Hut  he  gave  to  Man  at  the  same  time,  Independently  of  tills  intellect 
or  understanding,  a  spiritual  faculty,  or  a  portion  of  the  life  of  his  own 
‘‘Spirit,  to  reside  in  him.  This  gift  occasioned  Man  to  become  more  imme¬ 
diately,  as  is  expressed,  the  image  of  the  Almighty.  It  set  him  above  the 
ioimal  and  rational  part  of  his  nature.  It  made  him  know  things  not 
•ntelligible  solely  by  his  reason.  It  made  him  spiritually-minded.’ 

‘  As  long  as  he  lived  in  this  divine  light  of  the  Spirit,  he  remained  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  was  periectly  happy  ;  but,  not  attending  faithfully 
^nd  perseveringly  to  this  spirituiil  monitor,  he  fell  into  the  snares  of  Satan, 
or  gave  way  to  the  temptations  of  sin.  From  this  moment  his  condition 
became  changed. ...he  became  dead,  as  it  were,  in  consequence,  as  to  any 
kno\f ledge  of  God,  or  enjoyment  of  his  presence.* 
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*  It  pleased  the  Al  nighty,  howevert  not  wholly  to  abandon  him  in  thU 
wretch^  state,  but  he  comforted  him  with  the  cheering  promise,  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  tome  time  or  other  completely  subdue  sin,  or, 
to  use  the  Scripture  language,  “  should  bruise  the  Serpent’s  head  or,  ia 
otl^r  words,  as 'sin  wa^.  of  a  spiritual  nature,  so  it  coaid  only  be  orerconie 
^  a  spiritnn!  conoueror :  and  therefore  that  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  or 
Word,  or  Divine  Principle  of  Light  and  Life,  which  had  appeared  io 
creation,  should  dwt  11  so  entirely,  and  without  limit  or  measure,  in  the 
person  or  body  of  some  one  of  his  descendants,  that  sin  should  by  him  be 
entirely  subdued.’ 

*  He  did  not  entirely  cease  from  bestowing  his  Spirit  upon  his  pot-  | 
terity  :  or,  in  otbvi  words,  he  continued  to  them  a  portion  of  that 
Light,  which  enlightcoeth  ♦  very  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  Of  the 
individuals,  therefore,  who  succeeded  Adam,  all  receiv  “d  a  portion  of  this 
Light.  Some,  howevr  r,  enjoyed  larger  portions  of  it  than  others,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  atteaded  to  its  influences,  or  according  to  the  measure 
given  them.  O*  those,  who  possessed  tlie  greatest  share  of  it,  some 
were  the  antient  patriarchs,  such  as  Noali  and  Abraham ;  and  others  were,thc 
aniieni  scriptural  writers,  such  as  Moses  and  the  prophets.’  pp.  113—117. 

I'o  most  readers  of  th.^ology,  Mr.  C.’s  statement  of  the 
Quaker  doctrine,  concv-rning  the  influences  ol  the  Holy  Spirit, 
will  appear  contused  and  iinsatisfaetory,  if  not  evasive;  for 
thi'ugl),  in  the  progress  of  the  rliscussion,  it  is  agreed  tliat  this 
Spirit  is  distinct  trom  the  ligiit  of  reason,  such  quotations 
are  given  from  the  wriiings  of  In  atlieii  philosophers,  as  will  lead 
many  hi  ‘^usjKTt  tlmt  the  Spirit  of  the  Quakers  is  the  ('onscience 
of  other  t..en.  On  this  sulijtH't,  we  could  have  particularly 
wislied  an  <  xpl’cif  s»atv*nu*iit,  that  \vc  might  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  rejiclliiig  the  calumny,  that  Quakerism  is  only  re- 
fined  deism. 

When  Mr.  C.  attempts  to  prove  the  universality  of  these  in¬ 
fluences,  by  the  words  of  the  apostle,  “  tlie  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man,  to  profit  withal,”  we  appeal 
to  his  good  sense,  and  impartial  judgement,  on  examining  the 
original,  whetltcr  he  has  not  put  upon  it  a  meaning  which 
it  was  never  designed  to  speak.  What,  but  attachment  to  a 
system,  would  suggest  any  other  idea  Irom  tlio  phraso,  than 
liiat,  as  ilu*  Holy  Spirit  was  variously  tliq^cmsed  to  difli-rent 
jiersons,  it  was  given  to  ev.  ry  one  of  them,  not  for  vain  osten¬ 
tation,  hut  for  pr«  fltahle  uses.  The  necessity  of  these  divine 
infliuuico.^  however,  is  .mwe’!  argued,  and  so  ably  supported  hy 
quotations  from  thi-  best  divines,  that  we  are,  upon  the  whole, 
inclined  t4»  hope,  t  lat  the  *  rue  •  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spiiit  de  ignctl  to  be  taueht,  and  that  we  have 
to  lamc'iu  son\u  .ohscui  ity  of  views,  raiher  t!ian  any  material 
error,  cir  intention  **,  evasion. 

'To  be  concluded  in  our  vext  Xtunber.)  *  "  d 
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fiji,  VIII.  Uvtt  of  Cardmal  Alkrom^  md  ihi  Duke  ^  Rif^da^  Mi- 
oitters  of  Philip  V.  King  of  Spain.  By  G«oige  Moore>  £•(}•  8  volt, 
in  1.  8ro.  pp.  335.  price  7t.  Faulder,  1806. 

'^HKSE  two  lives  have  no  natural  connection  ;  and  on  this 
^  account  probably,  Mr.  M.  lias  nominaUy  divided  hit  to* 
lunic.  Blit  they  have  a  considerable  similarUyy  as  relatitig  to 
individuals  who,  with  ven  different  qualifications,  rtachcd  the 
highest  offices,  and  in  their  day  “  kept  the  world  alive.” 

However  we  may  condemn  many  of  the  measures,  and  the  ge- 
iicml  policy  of  Alberoni, he  certainly  possessed  extraordinary  and 
admirable  talents.  His  enterprises  were  planned  upon  a  ^nd 
scale,  and  the  failure  of  some  of  them  resulud  more,  per¬ 
haps,  from  incapacity  in  the  instruments,  than  from  want 
of  ability  in  the  contriver.  We  are  inclined'to,  think,  that  if 
he  had  been  less  precipitate,  if  he  had  reserved  his  means, 
and  waited  for  a  more  lavourahle  opportunity,  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  producing  considerable  alterations  in  the  state  of 
Europe  anti  America. 

These  remarks  will  not  be  considered  as  involving  any  appro* 
bation  of  Alberoni’s  character,  or  any  acquiescence  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  common  notions  of  greatness  an^  founded  ; 
but  while  f/  murders  make  a  hero ^  and  while  he  is  the 

greatest  man,  who  conceives  and  executes  the  h  ildcst  designs, 
witiiout  regarding  the  waste  of  life  and  happiness,  and  the 
real  worthlessness  of  the  object,  so  long  will  the  deadly  laurel 
flourish  round  the  tomb  of  Alheroni. 

As  for  liipperda,  it  it  difficult  to  ednsider  him  in  any  other 
character  than  that  of  a  rnadm^.  Possessing  wealth  and 
consideration  in  his  native  country,  he  (juitted  it,  obtained, 
upon  false  pretences,”  the  hignest  preferment  under  a  fo- 
reign  government,  was  soon  precipitated  from  the  pinnacle  of 
prosperity,  and  after  changing  and  rechanging  his  religion, 
and  assuming  all  possible  ^apes,  completed  his  eventful  and 
instructive  life,  by  dying  in  a  semiharharous  land,  a  victim  to 
the  delusions  of  a  depraved  heart,  and  a  feverish  imagination. 

As  we  have  had  occasion,  in  another  part  <«f  our  Review, ♦  to 
give  a  general  outline  of  Alh  ironi’s  administration,  are  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  circumstances  of  his  origin  and  rite  to 
power. 

Julius  Alheroni  was  the  son  of  a  gardener  in  Placentia*  His 
busy,  officious,  pushing  disposition,  attracted  the  notice  A rst 
nf  a  Spanish  priest,”  and  afterwards  of  some  Bamabite 
friars  by  the  first,  he  was  taught  “  to  read  and  write,  and 
tiie  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue,”  and  froaa  the  A..tter  he  re¬ 
ceived  additional  instruction  and  the  appotatmciit  of  Bell¬ 
ringer  to  the  Cathedral. 


•  See  Review  of  Marmonters  Histoifeie  la  Regenee,  Vol.  11.  p.  954. 
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Mtuation  he  insinuated»hin»seU‘into  tlie  goocl^raccsaf 
the  Caooos,  by  Whose  nieaus  he  procured  the  tonsure;  on  re- 
eeiviiiL::  full  orders, “  lu‘ t]uirted  the  place  ot  his  nativity,  and  re- 
pairtui  to  Kav.eiuia,”  .when*  he  was  uitroduced  totlie  vice-lepate, 
*Mouhij;nui  liurni.b  liarni  is  cli  scribed  as  “  much  oppresNCti 
with  laujjuor  aiul  lisLlebsuess.  Ile'Wiis  lookiujj;  about  for  relief 
wli(Mi.i\lUt:i\>ni  arrived.  No  one  excelled  him  in  vivacity  and 
bulloonlirv,  and  he  seemed  intended  by  nature,  wliat  Monsig- 
nor  Bur  ill  waimni.” 

From  llie  vice  le*»ate's  bufl'oon,  Albcroiii  became  successive¬ 
ly  Ids  slew  aid,  a  canon  in  his  Cathedral,  ami  preceptor  and 
piin[)  to  his  nephew,  the  Abbe  Band.  But  the  muuediaie  oc- 
<  asion  .of  ativanciiM^  the  fortunes  of  the  subtle  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  Placenlian,  was  hi>  introduction  toihe  Dukede  '.’endonie, 
whose  confidence  he  spiiedilv  obiaiin*d.  \\  hen  Vendoine  as- 
snuH'd  the  tonnnaud  of  the  ccuuhincd  French  and  Spanish 
arni)  in  liic  war  of  the  Spanish  .Sul'ce^sion,  he  was  attendtHl 
by  Alberoni,  wlit),  on  the  death  of  his  pn>iector,  became  the 
Jmmbh*  (  onfident  ol'  Madame  d’lbsini. 

\V\?  dilier  from  Mr.  Moon*,  in  his  account  ol  the  disj^raceof 
o' I’rsini.  \\*e  siiall  ;^ive.  it  bis  own  words.  W  hen  Madame 
ti'C*.  met  Fdizabeth  at  a  little  villae^e  on  tiu*  road  to  Madrid, 

‘  'Fhe  Queen  treatiil  her  with  m.irked  coolness  and  indifference.  D’lV 
sini,  accustomed  to  a  tone  of  authority  with  the  late  consort  pf  Philip, 
was  not  a  little  sur])rizcd,  but  ascribing  her  lichaviour  to  her  ignorance  of 
the  rank  *  I.e  occu])ied  in  the  monarchy,  resolved  to  let  her  know  who  she 
was  ;  aiul  accordingly  began  to  animadvert  on  her  slow  nuinner  of  travel¬ 
ling,  and  the  late  hour  at  which  she  liad  arrived.  The  Queen  angrily  re¬ 
plied,  tliat  such  language  did  not  Income  a  subject.  D’Ursini,  no  wise 
dismayed,  continued  her  censures,  a])plylng  them  next  to  the  Queen’s 
dress.  he  Queen  ordered  her  to  quit  the  room  ;  on  her  offering  to  re- 
mon.^Jtratc,  she  called  aloiid  for  the  officer  in  waiting,  and  ordered  him  to 
g(‘t  rc.idy  a  coach  and  sii,  and  not  (^uii  d'Ursini,  till  she  had  reached  the 
French  frontier. 

‘  In  St.  Simon  .Ind  Duclos  (Mr.  M.  observes  in  a  note)  the  Queen  be¬ 
have  i»  like  *  ru. id  twoir.an,  breaks  out  into  a  fury  without  any'  apparent 
cause,  and*  without  the  least  transition  or  connection  in  the  dialogue,  orders 
tJie  offices;  tg  cirry  off  d’Ursini.  'Fhcre  is  no  congruiiy  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  Duclus; describes  it;  scarcely  is  it  reconcileable  with  common  sessse. 

NS’lirn  Mr.  M.  talk>  of ‘Mransiiion  and  coiim.'ction  in  the  dia- 
lo|^iuf,**  ho'iiu  that  lu*  is  not  'critk  ising  a  romance  a 
drama,  but  that  he  is  irsvostigating  an  occummee  in  real  life. 
\W  h.'i¥4*  no  doul>t  l)ut  that  on  this  occasion,  Alberoni  was  ‘the 
ad\  UeV  of  b.lf'/ahetii  ;  and  that  she  seized  upon  any  pi ot cnee, 
for  alfertiiHX  vhdent  anger,  and  cxei’iitint^  her  intent  ions  against 
tiu‘ cmfiv* favourite.  ’  -  ♦ 

W’e  cannot  follow  Mr.  Moore  through’ hiKH'stiiii ate  ofrtlu* 
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character  of  Alberoni ;  lii<  observations  art?  tolerably  correct, 
but  sulhcieutlv  trite.  We  notice  the  following  as  having  baifleti 
til  our  attempts  clearly  to  conipreheiul  it,  ami  the  oniy  sense 
which  we  can  suppose  it  to  convey,  is  so  obviously  reiuoie 
from  truili,  that  wesliall  not  waste  any  time  in  exposmu:  it. 

*  When  we  survey  the  history  of  the  world,  wv  do  not  find  cfr*cts  at 
Jl  com  spend  to  any  causes  we  l  an  trace  in  human  skill  and  ability,  or  .any 
circumstances  resulting  from  the  exertions  of  man/ 

Alberoni,  with  all  bis  faults,  with  all  bis  arrogance,  his  im- 
priuicnce,  and  his  precipitiuicv,  was  nnquestionably,*  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  epithet,  a  great  man. 

*  His  projects,  however  wild  and  chimerical,  had  by  their  boldness,  and 
a  certain  ?.’r  of  grandeur  which  accompanied  them,  the  merit  of  awakening 
the  Spanish  nation  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  it  had  sunk,  and  though 
unsucces'ful  in  their  immediate  objects,  might  have  excited  a  spirit  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  great  eff  ects.*  ‘ 

He  spunr  on  ’bis  native  earth,  the  last  years  of  iris  Trie, 
itliirh  lie  closeMl  in  noth  year,  June  IT.VJ. 

Of  a  verv  different  c'asf  rharaeter  from  the  crafty  and 
daring  Alberoiti,  Nras  the  weak  and  restless  Hippenla.  His  la- 
niilvwas  noble,  an  i  professed  the  ‘ratholie  religion;  which, 
hfAvevev,  he  ah;nred  iit  order  to  (piardV liimself  for  advancc- 
in  the  servict*  of  his  country,  Holland.  ‘  '  ” 

‘  He  was  Colonel  in  die  army  of  the  States,  during  the  w:ir  of  the  Suc¬ 
cession.  He  employed  the  leisure  of  his  military  profession,  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  several  languages.  He  could  spc'ak  with  fluency,  ^French, 
Spanish,  and  l^atin.  He  aj)plied  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  study  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  T  owards  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  elected 
Deputy  for  his  province  to  the  States-Generai.  Tlu*  Peace  of  Utrecht 
put  an  end  to  the  long  war  which  had  ravaged  Europe,  but  left  many  {mints 
of  litigation  among  the  contending  {xjwers  yet  unsettled.-  Commercial  ar¬ 
rangements  of  .importance  remained  to  be  adjusted  betwtrn  Spiiin  and  the 
Dutdi  Republic.  'Fo  accomplish  this,  was  a  mission  requirieg  some  skill 
and  address.  RIpperda  eagerly  solicited  it,  and  was  in  consequence  aj)- 
pointed.*’  \  ‘  ‘  ’  ....  .  » 

The  Court  of  Spain,  at  this  time,  oiVertMl  a  fair  field  for  the 
auibitiou  of  Uipperda.  Alireroni  had  riseji  from  nothing,  to 
liic  iiiglui.«,i  offices  ohithe  State,  and  it  was  easy  to  fort'see  from 
iIkj  uxigiuns  imheeiiity  ohPhilipV.  and  the' want  of  jmlgement 
lu  ‘his.  coikioci,  that  if  the  .plans. of  Alberoni  failed,  the 
l^ost  uf  , prime  minisU^r  wouldbe.at  the  commaridof  the  tir&i  for¬ 
tunate  ^udveiJiuicr  wju>i  could  obtain  ihti  favour  of  the  (^neen. 

During  the  short  term  which  intervened  hetwi^en  Philip’s  ah** 
dieation  aiid  resumption  of  -  the  royal  autiiority,*  Uifjpcriia  con  * 
tiiuicd  to  pav  court  to  the  (dnoeit,  and  on  tin!  death  of  Lewis, 
''hicli  1  ia))peiied  but  few  months  aftei'  the  abdication  of  his 
LtWr,>iie  iiispatclied t  ICippenhi  to  Vienna,  to  negociate  a 
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tri'aty  of  alliance  between  tlie  Emperor  of  Germany  and  ti» 
Kin|^  of  Spain.  I'his  he  nccomplished  on  very  disadvanUgetwi 
terms,  and  on  his  return,  was  invested  with  the  office  of  firt 
niiiii.->tfT  of  State,  “  received  ilie  title  of  Duke,  and  was  cre¬ 
ated  Ciraniiceof  Spain.’* 

‘  The  secret  of  his  elevation  was  not  discovered  till  afterwards.  Hf 
contrived  to  oersuade  the  King  and  Queen,  particularly  the  latter,  that,  by 
a  secret  stipulation,  the  eldest  Archduchess  was  to  be  given  to  her  ton 
Don  Carlos.  '1  his  delusion  of  the  Queen  was  the  sole  ibundation  of  hit 
foiture.  The  moment  her  eyes  were  opened,  he  descended  from  hb 
greatness.” 

Uippe  rda  appears  to  have  been  rather  unenviably  situated 
between  Col.  Stanhope,  the  English  Ambassador,  and  Count 
Konigsegg,  the  Imperial  Envoy.  The  cool  sagacity  of  the 
Fngiisliman  completely  haffied  the  dimsy  policy  and  loquacious 
boasting  of  Ripperdu;  while  he  had  to  dread  from  Konigsegg, 
the  disclosure  of  tliat  seen  t  on  which  the  continuance  of  Ins 
greatness  depended..  Of  this  the  artful  and  rapacious  (ierniia 
was  perfectly  aware,  and  the  cotfers  of  the  minister  and  the 
nation  couUi  scarcely  preserve  his  forbearance. 

At  length  die  ruin  of  Hipperda  wasdetermined  ;  he  received 
his  dismission,  and  was  connned  in  the  state-prison  of  Segovia. 
His  imprisonment  was  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  and  to  a 
man  of  a  different  turn  of  mind  would  have  been  far  more  de* 
Itghtful,  than  the  turbulent  and  precarious  situation  which  be 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon.  But  Hipp<jrda  was  in  de* 
spair,  he  imprecated  vcnnc!ance  on  the  authors  of  his  disgrace, 
and  in  the  revengeful  reveries  of  his  imagination  beheld  “Ma¬ 
drid  in  flames,”  and  Spain  subjected  to  a  “  foreign  yoke.” 

Unable  to  wail  patiently  for  the  termination  ot  his  capti¬ 
vity,  he  determined  on  attempting  his  escape,  and  ertcetetfhii 
design  by  the  assist im«  e  of  his  French  servant,  ami  of  Dona 
Josephs  Fansta  Martina  Hanios,  a  young  lady  of  good  fa¬ 
mily,  resnling  in  Segovia,  with  w  hom  lie  had  kept  up  an  illicit 
interronr>e.  'J  lie  account  given  of  his  esea^ie  appears  some¬ 
what  too  romantic,  even  for  the  country  of  romance;  a  cunning, 
hut  faitliful  sen-ant,  a  centinel  bribed.  Dona  Josepha  in  boy’s 
clothes,  a  rope  ladder,  the  patrole  deceived,  a  restive  male- 
ttvr,  (piieied  hv  t!ie  production  of  a  pistol,  and  afterwtrds 
giving  information  to  a  Portuguese  Alcayde,  who  is  deceived 
by  a  high  sounding  title  and  tne  pretence  of  a  secret  mitiion— 
these,  w  itii  the  addition  of  a  hair  breadth  escape  or  two,  and  an 
interesting  and  opportune  gout  with  which  Rippcnla  was  af¬ 
flicted,  are  as  pretty  common  place  materials  for  a  novel,  a’ 
any  sterile  scribbler  ciiuld  wish  for. 

Uipperda  chose  England  for  his  asylum,  hut  rinding  that  after 
gaining  all  the  information  which  he  had  to  give,  minister 
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negtected  him,  he  left  Eneland,  and  took  up  kit  temper^ 
re^dence  at  the  Hacue.  Herey  after  receiving  a  discouraging 
tnswerto  an  overture  which  he  noade  to  tite  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  a 
renegade  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  to  turn 
Mohaniinedan,  and  oHer  himself  to  Muley  Abdailah,  the 
ferocious  son  of  the  yet  more  ferocious  Mnley  Ishmael. 

At  Mequiiicz,  the  imperial  residence,  Ripperda  “  met  with 
a  distinguished  reception,”  and  after  a  lone  confinement  oc¬ 
casioned  by  an  awkward  slip  of  the  knife,  wnile  he  was  under- 
ijoing  the  initiatory  rite,  “  he  was  appointed  to  conmiand  the 
Moorish  troops.”  In  his  military  capacity  he  was  unfortunate, 
the  Moors  received  a  signal  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Ceuui,  and 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  department  of  finance.  The 
same  want  of  success  whicii  had  at^  »nded  Ripperda  through 
life,  pursuing  him  here, 

<  He  had  now  every  reason  to  expect  a  prompt  deliverance  from  his 
.'firthly  troubles  ;  when  one  of  those  revolutionsy  of  which  Morocco  U 
frequently  the  th»  atre,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  bis 
greatness,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  situation  of  some  security.’ 

Muley  Abdaliali  was  dctlironeil,  and  Kipperda  fled  to  Te- 
tuan,  where  he  lived  in  luxurious  retirement.  He  conceived  a 
iTionientarv  hope  uf  ag^ain  figuring  on  the  political  ^tagc,  as  the 
ministor  of  rheodoro,  King  of  Corsica;  but  even  Theodore  neg¬ 
lected  him,  and  he  fell  into  complete  lowness  of  spirits; 

‘  His  brain  became  afFjcted  with  religious  extrava^^cies.  He  fan¬ 
cied  himself  inspired  to  promulgate  anew  religion.  The  Jewish,  the 
Christiant  the  Mahometan,  were  but  types  and  forerunners  of  a  more 
perfect  revelation  confided  to  him.  Elias,  David,  tSt.  John  the  Baptist, 
all  the  prophets,  had  foretold  his  coming. . .  •He  died  at  Tetuan,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1737.* 

Such  was  the  career  of  a  man  who  made  mucli  noise,  and 
created  some  confusion  in  the  world  ;  it  began  in  infidelity,  and 
suitably  enough  terminated  in  fanaticism. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  somewhat  interested  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  work ;  though  we  cannot  so  far  compUinent  Mr.  Moore,  as 
to  say  that  we  think  very  highly  of  his  talents  either  as  a  histo¬ 
rian,  or  as  a  writer.  As  a  historian  he  is  superficial,  and  although 
he  may  have  had  recourse  to  good  sources  of  information,  they 
have  not  been  siifHcicnt,  nor  used  to  the  best  purpose.  His 
original  observations  are  not  very  new,  nor  always  very  appo¬ 
site:  one  of  the  most  iiau.seons  specimens  is  the  pompous  but 
frigid  eulogy  on  the  British  House  of  Commons  (Vol.  I.  p. 
130.)  As  a  writer,  he  is  very  dcfici»*nt;  nmny  parts  of  his 
hook  are  disgraced  by  extreme  slovenliness;  he  has,  too,  a 
^imnge  method  of  Stringing  together  a  number  of  short  para- 
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consist  pig  oi'  single  sfiucnci^^iUily ,  so  i\s  to  give  some 
of  Ills  pages  tl»c  ap|)eaia.nce  et  acull<^*ction  ol  «'\plu>iisins.  Vet 
we  an*  tli>p9scv^  to  tUipk,  tVopi  si>iuo  pt^siigos  ot‘  his  work,  tint 
u  i’ll  due  atleniion  )ic  may  ifuality,  Uinisolt,  in  eonrsi!  ot'  time, 
to  appear  bvi'oAV  the  public,  wiili  more  civdit  and  ;iiore  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Ills  readers.  .  ,  • 


Art.  IX.  I'he  Naval,  Mtiftartf,  and  Private  Practitioner's  Amanuensis  Me- 
dicus  Chirur^icus  ;  or  a  Practical  Pnatistf.on  Fevers,  and  all  those 
DiseasiS  wliich  mokt  Irequcntly  occur  in  .Practice  ;  witli  the  Mode 
of  Cure.  Likewise  on  Amputation,  Gunshot-Wounds,  Trismui, 
Scalds,  &c.  with  new  and  successful  Methods  of  treating  Mortification, 
of  amputating  at  the  Shoulder  Joint,  and  of  curing  Femoral  Fracturci. 
By  Ralph  Cuming,  M.  D.  R.N.  Medical  Superintendant  of  his  Ma* 
jesty’s  Naval  Hospital,  Antigua.  8vo.  pp.  3R)1.  Price  7s.  Mathcwi 
and  Leigh.  iHOfi.  *  1^' 

yiiis  work,  uliicli  is  intendeil  to  form  an  appendage  to 
the  portnhle  library  of  practitioners  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  and  U  also  expected  i)y  itsanihor  to  be  generally  useful 
to  the  pi-ofession,  to  its  younger  members  espeeially,  demands 
t)aiiieul.ir  notice.  A  volume,  containing  concisi*  ami  correct 
bi‘»torit‘s  of  sncli  dist*ases  as  are  most  frecpicntlv  tin*  subjects 
of  medical  prnciice,  with  a  pers]>iruous  aecouni  of  the  most 
ajijirovcti  and  sncce^sful  methods  of  cure,  is  truly  a  dai- 
iUrutuw.  heartily  wish  we  cotdd  agree  with  Dr.  (’uming,* 

in  thinking  thnt  bis  present  work  is  precisely  sniietl  to  supply 
the  deticieney. 

It  ec»mmences  with  observations  on  fever;  and,  speaking 
of  bis  success  in  treating  fliis  inaladv  by  inerenrial  inunctions, 
the  d(  (‘tor  says,  I  do  aver  that"!  never  lost  a  patient  after 
using  them.'’  p.  l!l.  Kvidenre  thus  seriously  adducetl,  must 
not  be  (piestioned  ;  but  in  writing  for  the  young,  surely  Dr. 
1\  slionid  not,  u  it  bout  amjile  (‘Npt'rimiee,  retanrmemi  modes 
of  treattm'fit,  wbieb  may  eiatainly  prove  fatal,  if  used  without 
great  care  and  disci imination.  He  slionid  also  l>e  very  parti- 
etdar  in  deiailing  tin*  best  metliod  of  employitig  the  remedies, 
and  every  known  cirennistnnee  which  alfeets  their  intlnenee, 
Hut  vague  and  nmpialitied  suggestions,  a  confused  rambling 
style,  and  hasty  opinions,  are  some  of  Dr.  G.’s  striking  ])ceu- 
liarities.  'Pbo  mi>ehii‘vous  tendency  of  these  loose  instructions 
is  edivious. 


‘  /  am  jitrsuaded  that  wrapping  the  patit  nt  up  in  a  sheet  dipped  lO 
Tini^gJir,  would  be  ot  essential  service,  and  that  this  ojx'r.ition  should  be 
n  jHMted  until  the  vascular  action  is  subdued.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  1  r. 
Digit.ilis  given  in  pretty  large  dojx's  until  the  pulse  b<  came  atfected  would 
answer  a  good  puij>ose.*  1'.  IS.  *  /  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  I 
lately  read  ol  an  instance  of  Hernia  incarcerdta  being  cured  by  digitilii. 
P.  79. 
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In  trratinj::  on  it)H«AiniJ3ation  of  i^uro  throat)  ci'pti|), 

ii)tIainuiati(Hi  of  theili^rr,  cout,  rlieuiuiUsii))Uiul  OTv^ipelas^wo 
obsi*rve  u«)tliiii^  very  new  or  iiicom^et.  In.utHuinination  ol'  the 
lunt^s,  it  is  rocnniiiKMitieti  toieiuploy^  Uiii|i  Mnp- 

tnro  of  ilip^itnlis,  in  the  qntntHy  of  86<(lrt)|iik  the  Hri»i,(lay  ; 
ilX)  to  120,  on. the  second,  ii»cre:k*in^jitf[iradnidly,till  the  '^nil^^ 
tails.  In  spitting  .of  ;bioo(t,Fthe  saniofiiovvert^ii  at  d  suspicious 
nu'iiieiiie  is  ivcoaiiuended  ;  80  drops,. it  is  said,  may  l|i; 

•;iv(  ii,  in  a  few  Iiouim,  without  auy  iiak^,j  v  ,»j  i  n  i|  .  ,  . 

U'e  Itelieve,  with  Di\  C.,  that,  anpvttations  are  souaeiiines 
unnecessarily  pt'rforined ;  .  httt  iiisteswl  of  .iuipnlini;  .it,^as>  he 
does,  i(*  tliat  horrid  brutality,  “  i*-.pi>>l>^*OJ»ity  for  ioppiuj^  olV 
limbs,”  we  believe  , the  ,errt)r  ]>n^c>'eds  iiKVit^frei|iietitiy  from 
the  alarm  and  confusion  which  attiMul^  tliO  iuMti  ,oi,,ha^^lc,  and 
Iroin  that  iir^('nt  demand  dor  iiiiiueiiate  wiiich  allows 

no  time  to  delihorate,  apd  n.oopporlttnity  cv>vHnl|...  t.hi>cs  fix*- 
<|ucnily  arise,  under  ever  varvin^circum;»tatici*s,  agaittsL  which 
the  most  prompt  and  hesiiinstructed  surtLte,t>n  canma  be  fully 
provided.  Dr.  Cinnm^  hinuitdf  is  a  pro  d,  ^hat  even  a  writer 
may  fail  to  Mippiv  safe  a’.jtl.  taiisfaclory  rules  of  conduct  on 
sticli  occasions:  .»  f  ,  . 

*  Evrry  sureeon  posscRsed  of  anatomical,  knowledge  can  quickly  deter¬ 
mine,  if  you  find  the  nenes  and  tendons  injiin  d  the  muscles  much  la¬ 
cerated,  and  qucula  drove,  into  the  very  heart  ut  a  limb,  with  or  without 
much  lixmorrlmge.  In  such  a  case,  amputate  immediately.*  p.  308. 

(  crtainly  ampntalinti  is  tint  iicreH.sary  in  every  case  where 
nerves  and  tetidons  are  injured,  muse le*;  lacerated,  or  spiciila' 
driveti  into  a  limb.  <)ti  thi*  eontrary,  were  lliese  directions 
faithfully  followed,  we  an^  eontident,.  that  many  a  gallant  de¬ 
fender  of  bis  country  w’ould  rtnn€*ressarily  surfer  tliat  species 
of  mutilation,  which  Dr.  Chiming  is  so  earnestly  and  properiy 
solii  it(jus  to  pr(‘vent. 

In  treating  on  fractnr<*s  of  the  leg, 'the  doctor  proposes  the 
following  practice  : 

‘  Prior  to  the  application  of  the  splints  a  circular  roller  must  bo  ap¬ 
plied  round  tlie  foot,  beginning  at  the  toes,  this  precaution  though  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite  is  frequently  neglected  ;  its  utility  is  unqu  'stionably  very 
great,  and  is  an  improvement  which  many  surgeon^,  have  no  ldc.t  of,  they 
risit  their  patient  daily  and  find  an  •am.'iringly  swdled  and  xdematout 
foot,  so  much,  so,  that  nature  unassisted  is  often  coir  polled  to  relieve  her- 
»^lf,  by  committing  violence  on  the' pan  in  rupturing  the  lymphatics.* 
P-2+0. 

Supposing  tlie  existence  of  such  a  case  as  a  morhitl  excess 
of  callus  (for  to  this  Dr.  C.  attributes  the  deformilv  of  which 
he  complains,  hut  which  we  should  impute,  to  mismanagement 
of  the  fracture)  the  attempt  to  restrain  it  by  pressure,  instead 
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of  prodacing  the  desired  effect,  would  doubtless  interrupt  the 
How  of  the  lymph,  and  consequently  produce  that  flpdematous 
swelling  of  the  toot,  which  the  roller  is  proposed  to*p revent.  Wc 
would  refer  Dr.  Cuming,  for  just  notions  respecting  exuhe. 
rancy  of  callus,  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Pott ;  but  unluckiK*  Dr. 
Cuming  is  not  one  of  those  who  submit  to  the  dbgrihitical 
divrtates  of  book  instructors.’*  It  is  still  more  unlucky,  that 
he  should  so  warmly  recommend  the  same  measure  of  conceit 
and  self-suHicicncy  to  his  inexperiena*d  readers. 

Under  the  article  Trismus j  an  interesting  case  of  Locked 
Jaw  is  mentioned,  in  which  the  copious  use  of  opium  and 
ether  was  successful.  A  more  important  part  of  the  work  is 
tliar  relating  to  Sphacelus,  “  Under  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
tleiu  e,”  the  doctor  says,  “  1  consider  myself  the  discoverer  of 

a  overeign  remedy - Mortification,  which  has  slain  its 

thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  har<‘  name  of  which 
is  (‘ulcnla^ed  to  inspire  one  with  terror,  may  now  he  viewed 
n  cool  and  collected  look;  being  in  possession  of  a  re¬ 
medy  which  disanns  it  of  all  its  horrors,  and  renders  innocu¬ 
ous  Its  letiiifero'is  poison.”  Pref. 

The  remedy  so  elegantly  alluded  to,  is  the  fine  powder  of 
nitre,  which  is  ordertrd,  after  due  scarihratioti,  to  be  laid 
thickly  on  the  part.  1  he  sovereign  power  of  this  application, 
we  think,  is  not  yet  fully  established  :  Dr.  Cuming  mentions 
its  success  in  three  instances  ;  but  it  still  requires,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  deserves,  repealed  and  attentive  trials.  Dr.  Cuming, 
however,  as  nrght  he  expected  from  him,  is  perfeetly  con- 
vineed  of  its  infallihle.  eiHcacy  ;  nor  is  he  less  assured  of  the 
iniurioiis  effects  id  bark,  administered  in  the  substance.  “The 
huiiiuii  stoiuaeli,”  he  observes,  “  is  not  like  tliat  of  the  ostrich; 
it  will  not  digest  either  uood  or  iron  p.  46.  The  same  ex- 
]>re>sion  is  rept’ate.i,  p.  354;  surely  one  liose  of  this  ab- 
surdiiv  wu',  suHicient.  Speaking  of  the  use  of  hark  in  sphacelus^ 
he  sav' , 

*  I  the  oUkt  day  In  a  converwtion  with  a  physician  in  London  of  grrat 
eminence,  respecting  the  administration  of  baik  in  cases  of  sphacelus,  m(u 
happy  tu  find  l.is  sontimenu  exactly  in  unison  with  ray  own ;  and  he,  was 
through  fatal .  xpc'runce  thoroughly  con\inced  of  the  folly  of  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  piaciice  of  t .Growing  in  large  auaDtitics  of  bark  In  substance.  For  hf 
was  visiting  a  patimt  affttfed  <wkh  mortificatirn  in  conjunctiim  with  a  sur- 
ff,  who  was  ot  .'pinion  that  too  much  of  this  drug  could  not  be  givefii 
tiu  ugh  the  patient’s  up|)eiite  w  as  already  destioytd  by  ill  eflfccta  and  tholf 
of  the  disease.*  pp.  3.56,  ^i.57. 

W  e  'k’lowiedge  that  the  aukivnrdness  of  this  rnssago  iri- 
dnc;  l  n>  to  si-lect  it ;  the  remarkable  account  of*  visiting  a 
pn  .  lit  “  afVcctCii  with  mortificaMon  in  conjunction  with  a 
suig'  oii,*’  is  not  the  only  instance,  by  many,  in  v\liic*h  we  have 
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to  reoiark  a  want  of  tlie  simplicity  and  clearness  which 
ii«  essential  in  works  of  science.  Indeed  wo  have  seldom 
a  worse  style  in  ‘the  compositions  of  a  professional 
uuu!*;  all  our  extracts  are  s))ecimens  of  it.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  and  the  uncontrouiod  impetuosity  of  Dr.  C.'s  tempery 
and  the  evident  carelessness  and  haste  with  which  he  has 
thrown  his  observations  togethery  have  deprived  the  work  of 
that  full,  accurate,  systeiniitic,  and  solder  iharactcr,  which 
would  have  been  suitable  to  its  professed  design.  It  abounds 
with  good  instructions  ;  but  they  are  often  desultory,  ge¬ 
neral,  and  accooipanied  with  imicb  useless  and  digressive 
matter.  ^ 

■■■  ■■  ■  ■■.  .*  - - -  ■  - ■■■ 

An.  X.  An  om  the  Character^  (and  the)  Iwtmaral  and  Anti* 

ckrutlan  Tendency  of  t/u  Sta^,  By  JohnStylea.  pp.  14i.  Price 

3s.  6d.  Williams  and  Smith.  IHOb. 

JN  the  proposed  selection  of  usrful  subjects^  by  which  our 
performance  was' distinguished  equally  from  those  works 
which  alisurdly  pretwoid  to  criticise  all  publications  witliout 
exception,  and  from  those  whicli  assume  an  arhitrniy  power 
of  reviewing  such  hooks  only  as  best  suit  their  ^  onveui  nice, 
the  drama ,  in  its  pivseut  degraded  state,  was  of  course  ex¬ 
cluded.  It  is,  indeed,  only  as  prinicil  ('ompositious,  that  the 
tragic,  comic,  up^Tatleal,  and  farcical  proiliictions  of  the  stagey 
have  ever  obtained  the  notice  of  any  periodical  puhlic^itioii 
that  pretended  to  literary  character.  We.  have,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  had  rept‘au.*d  occatiions  to  iiitlinatc  onr  opinion  of  the 
unral  tendency  of  the  stage  t ;  nnd  it  seems  that  the  anth<*r  of 
this  small  volume  was  prom{)teil  hy  one  of  onr  incidental 
remarks,  to  exairiine  and  discuss  the  subject. 

After  iiiqturiiig  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  thi'auical  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  the  principal  causes  whitdi  ave  contributed  to 
their  suece.'js,  he  considers  the  elh'cts  which  they  Invc  pro¬ 
duced  on  morals  and  on  iiappiness,  and  liriefly  estimates  the  cha- 
ra^^^ter  of  the  .;ta*^e,  as  it  has  l>een  drawn  hy  historians,  })hil(*- 
^pliers,  legislators,  and  divines  He  then  coi.^iiters  \vheth(*r 
the  ^tage  is  in  a  sr  t  j  o!'  mural  improvtnnent  at  present,  and 
adduces  the  following  obvious  proof  of  the  reverse  : 

*  The  recent  introduction  of  the  German  Drama  may  be  considered  at 
a  ph^omenon,  in  the  world  of  dissipation.  The  wriungs  of  Congreve 
and  Dryden  arc  ab«(»lut?ly  pure  w.ien  comp.'ired  with  the  vile  disgusting 
offspring  of  the  proflig*tc  Kotzebue  ;  and  yet  the  plays  of  this  writer  have 

*  We  are  glad  to  find  that  grammatiCi.!  accuracy  is  not  essential  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  physician;  Dr.  C.  improves  upon  the  hemistich  of  Ovid, 
thus,  ‘  Per  mediam  riam  ite,  quia  tutissimam  cst !’ 

t  E.  R.  Vol.  I.  pp.  7i'9, 802.  Vol.  III.  p.  77. 
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been  the  priocipal  source  /rom  whence  an  .En^iisli  audience,  for  ae?«n| 
winters  p;ut,  have  derived  their  instruction  ;iQd  uniusement  :-^ven  womfo 
have  submitted  to  the  sluiraeful  task  of  translating  pages  •^which  modtnv 
never  could  peruse  without  horror.*  p.  JO.  ' 


klie  nulhm-^nexi  illustrates  >  the ''(hingerous ‘and  iinnioral 
teiidcnrv  of  tin*  statjo,  l)y  some  ohsrA^ations  on  the  writc^  the 

emarks,  that’ 


actors,  iiiul  the  audience.  Of  the  llr^t,  he  reini 


*  great  dramatic  favorites  have  geiwr  Jly  been  men  of  libertine  prin. 
ciples.  SlrahesneaTv  aiid  Congreve,  Diyden  and ,  Kotzebue,’ havt  bonic 
away  the'p.'ilm  from  eVery  Comj>etitor.  'The  Clients  of  tliesc  writers  have 
beim  eminent;  but  a  “  peck  of  refuse  wheat” ‘would  more  than  buyjthc 
virtue  of  all  the  tribe.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  the  bitterness  o( 
regret,  while  contemplating  the  greatest  intellectual  powers,  ^he  strongest 
energies  of  native  gemius,  exhausted  ami  spent  in  degrading  the  hum.in  cha¬ 
racter,  which  they  .wore  intended  to  exalt  and  improve?  Enlisted  on  the 
side  of  virtue,  what  might  not  these  men  hate  achieved  ?  Hut  viewtd  as 
they  are,  ilie  menial  sei-vants  of  the  Stage,  who  can  think  of  them  without 
pity  ’  ’  pp.  J,5,  .3ri. 


Mr.  S.  a|)ologi'/.cs,  in  ;i  uot(!,  ‘for  so  severe  ;i  ceusiire  on 
Shakspeaiv,  but  not  in  the  most  judicious  mnnner.  He  at- 
tribuies  iht*  liccntiousuess  wbirli  disgrac  es  somci  passages  of 
Sliakspimre’s  plays,  solely  to  his  becoming  a  writer  for  the 
stage,  Tiie  author  evideullv  was  not  aware,  that  Sliakspoare’s 
poems  are  mor«‘  ceusurahlc,  on  this  account,  than  his  drantatir 
puces.  riie  nhahlry  of  the  latter  was  donhrloss  de^igitnl 
to  gratify  the  harharous  taste  of  his  audience,  of  whose  grow 
maimers  it  is  an  aeennUc  representation  ;  and  it  is  adapted 
rather  to  disgust,  tliaii  to  seduce,  the  miuds  of  inodom 
readers.  In  some  of  his  pomns,  he  mon*  dangerously  indulges 
a  libidinous  imaginatiott,  yet  not  more  than  the  most  polite 
liters  of  Qnet  n  Klizaheth’s  age.  Sir  Philip  Sidttev’s  Ar¬ 
cadia,  dedicated  to  his  sister.  Lady  Pembroke,  a'lid  even  called 
by  her  name,  alVords  parallel  instances.  M  e  do  not,  therefore, 
deem  Mr.  forlimatc*,  in  placing  Shak^peare  at  the  lu'ad  of  his 
lihirtine  wiiiei*s.  l*oor  Diyden,  also,  might,  we  thitik,  have 
passcal  nnnoticial  ;  for  lie  never  was  a  great  favourite,  with  the 
public  as  a  dramatic  writer;  and  though  licentious,  yet  less  so 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  With  (’ongreve  smd  Kot- 
Z4‘hue,  who  have  an  indisputable  claim  to  signal  and  lasting 
infam\,  a  living  writt'r  nngfit  have  been  joined,  as  their  cnual 
in  talents  and  in  guilt.  He  has,  indeed,  contrihinetl  more  than 
anv  other  iin|)orter,  to  the  mischief  which  otir  coimtry  has 
sustaincMl  from  Kotzehn«'’s  atrocious  productions;  hut  his  own 
“  School  tiw  .Scatular*  demonstratc.s,  tliat  lu*  needed  no  foreign 
anxiliarv  in  lighting  tlu*  battles  of  hcentionstiess.  As  the  son 
vf  an  actor,  and  the  manager  of  a  playliouse,  he  most  strikingly 
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displays,  in  his  theatrical  coinpositions,  the  genuine  effects  of  . 
the  stiiije  oit  the  moral  character  of  literattin*. 

On  the  general  eharaeter  of  plajjerSy  our  author  quotes  an  * 
ailmirahle  passage  from  Dr.  Witherspoon.  We  earnestly  re- 
comniiMul  all  who  dotihi  whether  an  attendance  on  the 
theatre  may  not  he  innocent,  the  whole  of  tlmt  excellent  > 
writiVs  treatise  on  the  stage.  It  is  printed  with  his  Kssavs  and  ’ 
.<erinons ;  hut  a  separate  edition  of  it  would  he  a  public 
benefit. 

Of  the  effects  of  theatrical  amusements  on  the  audience* 
vrhich  they  collect,  tlie  author  adds, 

‘  I  cannot  help  considering  the  Theatre  in  this  view,  as  the  enchanted  * 
j;round  of  iniquity  ;  it  is  here  that  Vice  lifts  up  its  head  with  undaunted 
courage ;  that  the  most  licentious  and  abandoned  females  endeavour,  by 
meretricious  ornament,  and  every  art  which  lascivious  wantonness  can 
invent,  to  allure  the  young  and  inconsiderate,  who,  with  passions  enkindled 
by  what  is  passing  on  the  Stage,  arc  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  thus  fatally' 
prepared  to  fall  tlie  victims  of  seduction.  The  avenues  to  tJie  Theatre,  thc» 
box-lobby,  and  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  it,  arc  filled  with 
women  of  this  description.  On  the  Stage  there  is  every  thing  to  excite 
irapropiT  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  auaience  every  thing  to  gratify  them. 
The  emotion  is  soon  inflamed  to  a  passion  ;  reason  quickly  yields  to  its 
powerful  empire,  and  ruin  is  too  often  thefaul  consequence.*  j)p.  7i,  75. 

In  the  following  chapter,  our  author  considers  the  stage- 
\dili  resp'  ct  to  its  influence  in  retarding  the  progress  of  vital 
Christlamty;  contrasting  its  morality  witli  that  which  the 
Gospel  ineulcates,  and  demonsti'atmg  its  lendeuey  to  raise 
the  passions  above  their  proptM*  tone,  and  to  induce  a  dis¬ 
like  of  grave  and  st'rious  sulijects,  whieh  have  nothing  but 
their  sim|)li('ity  and  importance  to  recommend  them.  Tlu*se 
topics  are  aldy  discussed;  but  it  is  eviilent  that  they  apply 
to  dramatic  compositions  only  in  common  with  other  works  of 
the  iiimginaiion,  and  not  to  the  stage  abstractedly  considered, 
rile  habitual  perusal  of  plays,  poetry,  and  novels,  has  an  effeel 
on  the  mind,  similar  to  that  wriich  the  use  of  highly-seasoneii 
viands  produces  on  the  bodily  appetite  and  jialate.  In  both 
vases,  tliat  which  is  plain,  substantial,  and  salutary,  will  be 
loaiiied,  as  comparatively  insipid.  The  effect  of  a  rage  lor 
tlieatrical  cxliihitions,  is  likely  to  go  farther,  ami  to  produce 
*  distaste  for  all  reading  whatever,  except  as  it  recals  im¬ 
pressions  that  have  been  received  from  a  favourite  performer. 

Tliat  persons  who  nnderstaiul,  or  even  who  merely  profis> 
to  believe,  the  Gospel,  should  frequent  a  phiy-honse  ;  that 
parents  of  this*  description  should  countenance,  or  e\en  sufler, 
an  attendance  at  it  by  their  cliildren  ;  that  yontlis  who  arc  ])it - 
P;‘riiig  for  the  solemn  engagements  <»f  :m  evangtdical  mi- 
should  visit  scenes  so  unhallowed  ;  are  facts  which  jim. 
VoL.  III.  Cr 
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thing  hut  inJi^putahlc  testimony  could  compel  us  to  helleYf, 
Christians  and  preachers  ot*  tliis  description,  may,  however,  U 
best  qualified  to  answer  the  apostle’s  impiiry,  “  What  tellovi- 
ship  has  light  with  darkness,  or  Clirist  with  Belial  r” 

The  author,  lastly,  considers  the  stage  merely  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  shews  that  it  is  not  a  suitable  recreation,  eiihiT 
to  relieve  the  mind  from  severe  attention,  or  to  recruit  the 
atiimal  spirits  by  a  stispension  of  bodily  labour.  If  there  be 
any  benefit  derived  from  plays,  it  is  obtained,  for  the  greater 
part,  not  merely  at  ex|x  iisc  and  risk  of  property,  but  with 
st  rious  inronsenience  ;  and  not  only  with  the  sacrifiee  of  a 
Jargo  portion  of  time,  hut  always  at  i!*e  hazard  of  health,  and 
f)ften  at  that  of  limbs  and  of  lives.  The  dreadful  catastrophe 
at  the  Ilaymarkct  theatre  is  always  liable  to  be  repeated  ;  and 
from  the  still  iinue  awful  ellocts  of  couftagralioti,  tlie  play- 
liouse  can  neiilier  allord  any  certain  security,  nor  a  possibility 
of  escape.  W'hut  a  place  is  the  theatre  ibr  an  entrance  ou 
eternity  ! — fora  departure  to  the  tribunal  of  (iod  ! 

Ainns<’inent  of  any  kind  can  only  be  rationallv  pursued,  as  a 
needful  relaxation  from  useful  exertions;  and  it  can  only  be 
beneficial,  as  it  fits  the  mitid  and  the  body  for  resuming  them. 
T'hc  stag('  produces  directly  opposite  eH'ects.  As  a  mediinn  of 
Instrnclioe,  it  is  fallacious  and  ruinous :  wliat  it  teaches  as 
virtues,  are  really  .\plnultilii  pvccata^  brilliant  sins  ;  w  hat  it  cx- 
p»>ses  ;ls  pardonalile  follies,  are  vices  that  slionld  he  removed 
from  puliiie  \\c\y.  A  theatre!  always  has  been,  always  must  bo, 
the  anti-chanib(‘r  to  a  brothel  :  and  it  is  only  on  principles 
riptally  ini(]nilon‘;  with  tho.se  on  which  pnhlic  brothels  are 
ru'cnsed  in  many  countries,  that  play-lionses  are  sanctioned  in 
ours.  Ill  proportion  to  their  number  and  their  magnitnde, 
national  d  pr.ivity  is  at  onci!  evinced  atul  ]iromoted.  While 
we  lament  that  we  have  anv,  we  rejoice  tliat,  compared  with 
onr  Ciallu*  lu'igbboie^^  we  havi*  so  few. 

Mr.  Stvhvs  is  intiiled  to  onr  acknowledgement^,  for  his 
well-mean*,  and  generallv  well-executed  performance*  As 
a  e(>ni|»o>lti\)n,  we  think  that  its  rirratigi:ment  iniglit  have 
heeti  inori‘  logical,  and  that  Its  language,  in  a  fe.w  mstanccf, 
requires  correviion.  \Vv  would  cantion  him  against  repeating 
tlie.  ^alne  ideas  in  diden'nt.  terms,  using  a  nceilless  nmltiplictty 
of  epithet'',  ami  falling  into  a  eonfusion  of  metaphors.  It  n 
only  in  the  eirly  part  of  his  yoimiu*,  tiint  wi‘  have  oliserved 
these  di  fi  els  ;  ihey  vatiisli  as  he  pursues  his  argument,  and 
in:n  e:i>.i'\  l>i?  tmin  :« tint  Iii*r  edit  inn  his  work.  W< 
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frer  can  attciul  cat  a  play-house,  without  pronioling  the  cla- 
niago  of  the  coinuumity  at  large,  as  well  as  exposing  himself) 
iiul  his  more  immediate  connexions,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
evils  which  we  have  ilescribeil.  Kvery  visitor  of  theatrical 
exhibitions,  at  every  season  of  liis  attemlunce,  contrihutos  to 
the  sup[)ort,  encouragenmnt,  and  sanction,  of  an  institution, 
which  is  necessarily  ruinous  to  public  morals,  and  has  provecl 
fatal  to  the  domestic  peace,  and  the  private  welfare,  of  num- 
b'*rle>s  individuals.  'I'o  this  “  path  of  the  wicked”  we  may 
c;n})!KUicallv  refer  the  wise  man's  exhortation:  “Avoid 
pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away!” 


Art.  XI.  A  Veur  through  some  cf  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  ShetLmdf 
Kv'uh  a  yiew  chiefly  to  Oljeits  of  Natural  History^  isK\  IW  Patrick 
Neill,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  ^2j0.  Price  5^.  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh, 
Murray,  1S0(J. 

0^}}.  author,  who  is  secretary  to  tlie  Society  of  NattirnP 
History  at  K(liid)iirgh,  emharked  at  I.eith  in  July,  1804,  iti 
cnnipanv  with  Sir  Al(‘xaudcr  Seton  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
on  a  northern  party  of  pleasure;  and  arrived  at  Kirkwall,' in 
xhQ  Orhii  t/s,  in  tliree  d;iys.  I’hey  visited  Shajiinsa,  Sfronsn, 
Sanda,  luhi,  W'estra,  Konsay,  and  Hoy;  and  after  a  stay  of 
five  \v(‘eks,  proceeded  to  Lerwick,  the  principal  town  in  the 
Ides  of  Shetland.  Thence  tlicy  visited  the  islands  of  Bras.say, 
Unst,  Vnll,  Uyea,  ami  Noss  ;  hnt  finding  tlio  season  too  fiir 
advanced  to  examine  other  parts  of  the  Gioiipe,  (in  which 
they  spent  only  eleven  days)  they  returned  southward  ;  and 
Mr.  N.  published,  (in  several  numbers  of  the  Scots  Magazine) 
a  Journal  of  his  hasty  exenrsion,  accompanied  with  occasional 
remarks  on  the  suite  of  the  inliabiuints  of  the  two  gionpes, 
their  hnshandry,  and  (ishcries;  partly  irom  Ids  own  ohserva- 
tio!i,  hut  (as  must  especially  he  supposed  of  tlie  more  north¬ 
ern)  mostly  from  information  wliieh  he  obtained  from  resi¬ 
dents  on  ilie  islands.  His  animadversions  hearing  rather  hard 
on  some  of  the.  Shetland  Lairds,  already  smarting  under  ri!- 
pcateil  stri)kcs  from  the  lash  of  former  writers,  a  paper  war 
eornmenced.  Of  its  progress,  we  liave  here  the  imlletins  from 
^Ir.  W  ili'^j  heiul-quariers  ;  hnt  on  these  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  <le(  ide,  witliout  hearing  the  opposite  party  ;  as  it  is  pro- 
I'ahle,  that  in  this  (juestion,  as  in  many  others,  much  may  Int 
Suid  on  botli  sides. 

To  begin  wiili  tlie  Orkneys  ; — on  which  we  need  not  enlarge, 
hiving  reviewed  Dr.  Harry’s  history’  of  tliostr  islands,  in  oin 
second  voJnme.  The  only  novelty  that  strikes  ns  at  Kirk- 
''‘*11,  relates  to  a  circumstance  wliicli  is  noticed  p.  luo  of 
that  volume. 

‘  the  publie  buildiajs  of  Kirkwall,  w:  must  nat  forg?t  to  rank 

C  c  2 
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thv*  AVtu  Churchy  a  l.irgc  nuTting-hcnise,  so  called,  Udonging  to  the  daji 
of  Antiburgher  Scccdcrs.  It  is  a  spacious  church  ;  and  the  preacher 
(Mr.  iiradford)  Ixing  popular,  the  audience  seldom  falls  short  of  a 
thousand.*  p.  Sh 

On  the  Kolj)  inannliKiuri*,  aiuoiig  rdlier  ()i)servati{)ns, 
fnlUming  omu*. 

‘  H(‘fore  Iraving  Stronsa,  we  j)aid  a  visit  to  Whitehall,  formcily  the 
•eat  of  Mr.  dames  Fea,  the  gentleman  who,  as  we  w'cre  informed,  tlrsi 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  kelp  into  Orkney.  Mr.  Fea  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  person  with  the  first  cargo,  and  sold  it  at  Newcastle.  This  w.v 
in  the  year  172*2.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  tl.e  possibility 
of  making  kelp  in  Orkney  wms  known  near  thirty  years  before  that  pe-' 
riod  ;  for  Dr.  .lames  W’allace,  in  his  account  of  ()rkney,  dated  in  U)93,. 
thus  writes  :  “  Tlure  is  plenty  of  that  tangle  growing  on  the  rocks,  of 
which,  in  other  places,  is  made  kelp  for  making  of  soap.**  p.  28. 

‘  At  the  holm  of  Rouskholm,  Capt.  Richan,  the  proprietor,  has  erected 
•cveral  reverberatory  furnaces  after  the  plan  of  Col.  Fullarton’s  in  Ayr¬ 
shire,  for  drying  and  burning  the  great or  rt^Z-'re/irr  during  winter, 
both  \\  hat  is  tossed  ashore  by  storms,  and  what  is  cut  by  bis  tenants  at 
ebb-tide  in  moderate  weather.  The  kelp  manulacturcd  in  these  furnacei 
is  purer  than  the  common  kelp,  and  sells  for  a  propoitit  nahly  higher 
price.  'l‘he  want  of  coals  is  a  discouraging  circumstance,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  the  general  employment  of  these  furnaces  in  Orkney,— pc*ai» 
fuel  l»eing  thought  not  to  answer  well  ;  by  perseverance,  however,  the 
operators  would  doubtless  acquire  greater  dexterity  in  using  the  jH.'at-fuel. 

In  Orkney,  every  consideration  is  sacrificed  to  kelp.  Agriculture  is 
now  veiy  much  and  very  genendly  neglected.  Dess  grain  is  raised  th.in 
v^  as  raised  thirty  years  ago.  Should  a  cheap  process  for  extracting  the 
soda  from  sea-water  happen  to  be  discovered,  or  should  tlie  market  for 
kelp,  on  any  other  account,  unexjKCtedly  fail,  the  landholders  of  Orkney: 
will  find,  W'lu'n  too  late,  the  great  imprudence  of  thus  negh  cling  the  cui* 
tivation  and  improvement  of  their  lands. 

‘  Kelp-making  also  occasions  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  fislurlci. 
From  the  island  of  Stronsa  we  one  day  observed  twenty  or  thirty  v  hales, 
bounding  and  d.ishing  along,  at  the  distance  only  of  a  mile,  or  little  more 
from  tlte  shore  ;  great  Hocks  of  gannets  and  ot’ier  sea-fowls  were  also 
there:  these  ap|)earances  were  certain  indications  of  hemng:  yet  no  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  of  this  sitoal.  Cod-fish  and  had-’.ocks  wcue  at  the  same 
lime  abundant ;  and  when  the  poor  natives  did  take  some  boat-lo.ids  of 
these,  they  had  no  salt  to  cure  them  ;  they  merely  dried  them  in  the  sun, 
without  one  particle  of  salt.’  p. 

Mr.  Neill’s  arrival  in  iho  tinrlhenimosi  rlusicr  is  thus  an- 
r.ounceil. 

‘  In  the  e\enlng  (Aug. 'J.'J)  we  passed  North  Ronaldsha  light,  which 
is  very  elevated  ;  the  tower  risii’g,  1  believe,  al>out  seventy  feet*.  Early 

Of  tins  light-house  we  do  not  jx’rceive  that  Mr.  N.  takes  any  othe^ 
notice.  We  presume  it  to  be  that  to  which  wc  alluded,  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  (** 
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jn  thf  morning  1  found  that  we  were  off  No  ness  Head,  in  Shetland,  having 
had  a  favourable  bree/e  tlirough  the  night.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
counties  as  we  coasted  along  towards  Lei^vick,  was  hilly,  bleak,  and 
rtoril.  At  P,  we  anchoi\*d  in  lirassay  Sound;  opposite  to  Lerwick.  It 
being  Sunday,  the  colours  were  displayed  from  hort  Charlotte,  a  fortress 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  town.  We  had  scarcely  landed,  wht*n  some 
of  the  inhabitants  asked  of  me,  whether  we  were  direct  from  Scotland  ^ 
a  question  th.it  rather  surprised  me,  as  seeming  to  imply  that  the  Shet- 
br.J  islands  themselves  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  that  country.  In  Ler- 
uick  there  is  only  one  established  church,  and  there  arc  no  dissenters. 
The  church  appeared  to  be  well  attended,  and  the  common  people  were  in 
general  very  neatly  dressed. 

‘  The  town  of  l^erwick  consists  of  one  principal  street  next  the  quay, 
with  several  lanes  branching  off.  No  regularity  has  been  observecl,  in 
former  times,  in  the  jrosition  of  the  houses,  some  of  which  project  al¬ 
most  quite  across  the  street.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  has 
of  late  years  been  much  improved  by  several  handsome  house  s  built*  in 
the  modern  style.  The  town  is  computed  to  contiin  about  KXK)  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Fort  Charlotte  is  a  great  ornament  to  it.  Several  large  cannon 
command  the  h.irbour  and  protect  the  town.  This  fo.’-tress  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  erected  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell :  it  was 
completely  rej)aired,  by  order  of  Government,  in  I7S1,  and  named  Fort 
Charlotte,  after  our  gracious  Queen.  At  present  (ISOi),  it  is  garrisoned 
by  a  part  of  the  Gth  Royal  Garrison  Battalion.’  |>p.  (>7,  ()S. 

rho  following  j)in*iigra])h  coniaiiis  an  anoedoto,  which  i.s  not, 
we  luTievc,  gcncr.iily  known. 

*  On  the  '28th  of  Atigust  we  left  Brassay  Sound,  in  a  large  open  boat* 
for  Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetland  islands.  In  jrssing  out  by 
the  north  entrance  of  the  sound,  the  site  of  the  Unicorn  rock  w.ns  pointed 
out  to  us  ;  but  it  was  at  this  time  cove?ed  by  the  sc.*!.  When  Bothwell 
was  driven  to  extremities,  he,  as  is  well  known,  commenced  pirate.  Kir- 
kddyof  Grange,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  in  a  vessel  called  the  Uni¬ 
corn.  While  Kirkaldy  entered  Brassay  Sound  by  the  south,  Bothwell 
narrowly  escaped  by  sailing  out  at  the  north  entrance.  Botiiwt  II 's  pilots, 
it  is  said,  had  the  cunning  to  sail  very  close  by  a  sunk  rock,  with  which 
they  were  familiar  ;  thus  leading  their  pursuers,  who,  in  the  Imrry  of  the 
chase,  would  naturally  follow  their  track,  to  a  hazard  which  actually 
proTod  fatal  to  them,  and  which  ensured  the  escape  of  the  unhappy  fu- 
X'ihvc.  Since  that  day  this  rock  has  received  the  name  of  the  Unicorn, 
fhis  tradition  is  uniform  and  general,  and  rmiy,  I  l)elieve,  be  depend¬ 
ed  on.*  pp.72,7S. 

I  lie  next,  also,  niav  assist  liistorit'al  cliM'idatinn. 

*  The  remote  situation  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  the  little  inter¬ 
course  they  have,  especially  during  winter,  with  the  mother  country,  fn»- 
quently  render  the  inliabitants  strangers  for  many  weeks  to  the  greatest  na- 
^onal  occurrencevS.  it  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  Revolution  in  I68S 
was  not  known  in  Shetland  for  six  months  alter  it  h.appened.  'Phiis  Brand 
(Description  of  Zetland,  1701)  says  :  “  The  late  Revolution,  when  hil 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  our  present  Ring,  was  pleased  to  come 
•ter  to  assert  our  liberties,  and  deliver  us  from  our  fears,  idling  out  in  thf 
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%vinier,  it  was  May  ibcrtaftfr  before  they  heard  any  thin;;  of  it  In  Zti. 
land  ;  and  that,  first,  they  say,  from  a  fisherman,  whom  some  would  hate 
had  arraigned  bt  ldre  them,  and  impeached  of  high  treason  because  of  hit 
news.**  But  from  an  old  letter  in  possession  of  Mr.  Mowat  of  C.iith,  it 
is  proved,  that  this  common  repoit  is  without  foundation,  or  at  least  ii 
greatly  exaggerated  :  for  it  h**nce  appears,  that  hforf  the  kith  of  Dccem- 
U  r  lt)8^,  therej  ortf>f  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  landing  in  England  had 
accidenir.llv  i\:.ched  IJnst,  the  most  northerly  of  the  islands, — though  die 
tact  of  a  !v  volution  1  nvlrg  I'cen  eficct  d,  v/ns  not,  jirobahlv,  ascertained 
for  some  coi*«::d*  rahlv  liine  idter.  Having,  witli  Mr.  'dowat’s  prrnrission, 
copied  part  ot  ihisKucr,  I  sli.iil  give  the  t  v/ord-:  “  i.lth  Dec. 
1688. — I  can  givt*  liO  a^'-ui  lii  (  t  news,  s  .\  •  only  rh.;*  the  ski])])ircf  the 
\vTt*ckt  ship  conliiinGthc  foinur  rep.Lut  vif  tlu*  I’rince  of  Oiangc  h's  landing 
in  England  with  an  considenrblv*  number  of  men,  but  rj.on  vdirt  pntcncc 
I  cannot  erndisherd.  (vSigiud)  And.  Mowat.”  ( .^.ddr**sse(’)  “  To 

th«*  much  honoured  Otorge  Cheyne  off  I'slamonth.” — I'he  Prince  land¬ 
ed  at  Torbay  on  the  otli  of  No\  ember  1688.’  ]*p.  76.  77. 

H'hi*  rvlinolion  of  those  tliulecls  wliicii  most  ih  ciMvely  mark- 
t'd  oi'.r  iialioiKil  ori'^iiis,  is  interesting  liotli  to  the  plniologM 
;iiul  ilie.  anii<|narian.  >.lr.  Daines  IJarrington  o.xplonu!,  a  few 
years  siiue,  the  dying  einliCMs  of  the  Cirnish  langiuige,  w'aicli 
\vc  a|’.|>rfhe.nd  to  have  been,  at  a  remote  period,  generailv 
difViiscvl  eve  r  England.  Dr.  Parry  mentir>iu\'l  the  Xvi'^r^ian 
to  be  recently  lost  in  Oikney.  Mr.  N«*ill  atlds, 

‘  Upon  careful  inquiiy  wc  learned  that  the  Norwegian  language  is  now 
fir.  illy  extinct  in  Urst,  where  it  subsisteil  longer  than  in  any  of  the  other 
ish  nds :  for  wo  were  repeatedly  assured,  that,  no  iiiither  back  than  thirty 
yoaisago,  there  were  “  several  old  people  Uiat  spoke  the  Norns,”  i.  c. 
die  Noise,  or  Norwegian  tongue.*  p.  7P. 

It  seems,  trom  a  paragraph,  in  wliirli  wc  have  corrected  an 
iinfortniiate  tr:m<nosjtion  of'  names,  that  are:  net  univeisal 
commopt  rs  in  the  l.bitish  Islands,  /'vrr/is  a  small  island  near 
that  of  Ibis!,  the  northernmost  of  thedronpe. 

‘  It  is  curious  that  the  common  house-mouse  has  not  yet  fourid  acccs* 
to  the  island  of  Uyea.  I  he  bat  is  quite  unknown.  The  untravtlled  na¬ 
tives  of  U.’^it  hail  never  Seen  eltlterfiogs  or  toad::,  and  indeed  had  no  idea 
of  the  appearance  or  nature  of  these  animals.’  p.  SO. 

T'ho  following  is  Mr.  N.’s  account  of  Scaliowiiy,  fornirrly 
Tliccapii'd  town,  and  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Earls  ot* 
Oikney  and  Shetland. 

‘  *1  he  castle  stands  on  the  brink  of  an  arm  of  the  sen,  which  being 
-protected  tun  iht'  r.age  of  the  ocean  bv  a  number  of  little  islands,  Burra, 
’1*01. cira,  Oxna,  Papa,  and  several  liolms,  loinis  a  safe  natural  haibour. 

i  he  tovvn  ot  Scalloway  consists  only  of  a  tew  sc.ittercd  houses  in  the 
fieitdd  i  i*rh(u)d  ot  the  c.  stle.  Only  one  of  llu  se  is  genteel  or  in  the  mo* 
dern.'tvle:  this  is  the  I.ouse  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Scalloway.  Around  it  in 
iieai ;  aider.,  in  which  we  obbervcii  seveial  Miiali  fruit  and  timber  trees,  *nd 
nfler.  ui  ab»,  Ji  ct  wi-i».a  arc  raic  tilings  in  tiiis  part  of  the  \vcci4» 
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flip  castle  of  Scalloway  (to  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  G’ffard,  of  Busu) 
w  has  been  a  Tery  handsome  tower-house,  with  tine  vaulted  cellars  and 
kitchen,  with  a  well  in  it ;  a  beautiful  spacious  entry,  with  a  turret  upon 
each  corner,  and  large  windows/*  It  was  built  aoove  two  centuries  ago. 
The  ca'ciion  of  such  a  building,  in  so  p^x)r  a  country,  must  have  been  at* 
tended  witli  the  most  oppressive  exactions  of  services,  aud  coiuributions. 
The  memory  of  the  founder  Earl  Patrick  Stew:irt,  is,  for  this  reason,  still 
held  in  detestation  by  the  natives.  The  whole  edifice  has  been  long  un- 
roo.^ed,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  irremtdiai  le  decay.  The  .stair  seems  to 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  inhabifints  of  Scalloway  w.hen  in  w'ant  of 
stones  for  building.  Mad  not  the  building  b.-en  origioally  very  strong,  it 
could  not  so  long  have  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  a  Shciland  clittiate. 
pp.  8f),  87. 

Til”  btnerage  of  Cliina,  it  scorns,  is  qiuilll  J  by  the  cot- 
tauers  of  these  Sv’clud  *d  islands. 

*  The  families  of  the  Shetland  or  little  farmers,  however  poor » 

are  very  partial  to  tea.  Happe  ning  to  enter  on  a  Sunday  evening,  a 
miserable /'yoM/V,  or  cottage,  about  two  miles  from  Lerwick,  I  was  siir- 
p;  is<‘d  to  observe  an  earthen-ware  tea-p(it, of  small  dimensions,  simmering  on 
a  peat-fire  ; — while  in  this  very  cottage,  tliey  told  me,  they  hatl  not  tast^*d 
any  kind  of  bread  for  two  months  !  Considering  the  indigestible  and  poor 
quality  of  their  comnum  food,  (dried  fish,  often  semi-putrescent,  and 
coarse  red  cabbage),  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliaitlK*y  are  not  encouraged  to 
•jx  nd  their  scanty  pittance  of  money  on  some  more  aubstautiai  and  nutri¬ 
tive  delicacy.’  pp.  91  >  92. 

Trtnhrr  appears  to  be  a  com  mod  it  y  of  which  soiiio  Pritish 
.subjects  have  very  indistinct  ideas. 

*  Trrrj* —There  am  none  in  Shetland.  Trunks  and  branches,  however, 
are  found  in  the  peat- mosses;  and  the  remarks  formerly  made  on  the  prac- 
tic;ihility  of  raising  wood  in  Orkney,  are  equally  applic.ible  to  Shetland. 
*Shctl.«ndei  s  wdio  have  never  b  *en  from  home  have  no  idea  of  trees.  l.;itely, 
a  n  iiive,  \w’h()  liad  hitlierto  spent  his  days  in  his  own  island,  having  occasion 
to  visit  Kilinhurgli, — when  trees  were  iliv  pointed  out  to  him  on  tlu*  co.ist 
o:  lore,  s, .id  tliey  were  very  pretty  ;  “but,”  adJe'j  he,  wltli  great  sini- 
jliciiy,  “  whwit  kind  of  grass  Is  that  on  the  top  of  ih«*ni  ?” — meaning  the 

;  fur  tl'.e  term  grass  or  is,  in  .Slieiknul,  ajiplled  to  all  herb. 

1  iviog  green  leaves.’  p.  99. 

d'hc vast  abnn  lancc  of  lir-trecs  in  Norwuv.  and  tin*  hind  of 
?*oil  whicli  tbev  atVi'ct,  seem  to  promise  ib<‘  sm-ritss  »»f  plunia* 
fK)n>  in  S!icti:i:ul  attd  Orknov.  Sends  woiihl  probably  tlirivc 
heller  tli  in  saplings,  'rbev  slioubi  ajqiircntly  lx*  sown  in  cx- 
teii'jivc  iiu-losuic>,  on  lint  wcsioni  side  of  ilu:  i.sland.s,  niulcr 
t^lic.i'T  of  high  grounds  to  Uic  Kaul.  I'ul  laiw  they  could  lx* 
g'iardv*d  against  tlu*.  iVjqiiont  gales,  ami  tlesltiicliM*  >pra\ , 
Irom  tbc.  \\  w'*  knoNv  not. 

rheit!  is  no  iight-hoMMi  in  Slu**|and.  Our  autlior  recoiu- 
irifuds  one  on  tbii  Skerries  of  IVhulst^'.  far  the  or.sl  i-oast  *. 
ail  ioiR*  tm  Stoui'y  lor  Uk*  t. 
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Our  readers  will  certainly  not  expect  an  account  of  mail* 
coac’lies  ill  Shetland  :  but  they  will  perhaps  hear,  with  surprise 
of  the  post  beinj;  so  badly  managed,  that  one  of  the  trading 
sloojwi  which  was  sent  to  Aberdeen  for  letters,  came  away 
without  them.  "I'he  mails  for  two  or  tlirec  months,  sometimes 


arrive  to^jetlier. 

Neither  civil  nor  political  privileges  appear  to  be  in  higli 
estimation  at  Shetland.  There  was  not  a  justice  of  peace 
in  the  islands  ;  nor  luul  any  one  of  the  freeholders  ever  qnali* 
lied  himseir  to  vote  for  a  repre.sentative  in  parliament.  Per¬ 
sonal  liberty  seems  to  be  nearly  as  little  prized.  The  poor  in¬ 
habitants  are  so  habituated  to  a  state  of  vassalap;e,  that  in  one 
island,  the  owner  of  which  ilesigncd  to  improve  their  condi¬ 
tion,  tlie\'  inlreated, after  trying  for  some  months,  a  slate  of  in¬ 
dependence,  to  l)t‘  restored  to  their  former  bondage.  They 
are,  notwithstanding,  according  to  the  most  authentic  state- 
im*nts  that  we  have,  seen,  subjected  to  inordinate  taxations, 
and  unreasonable  exactions,  comparetl  witli  their  gains.  'Fhc 
re.straint  of  laws  is  rarely  felt ;  and  the  advantage,  of  religions 
instruction,  is  in  some  islaiuls  nearly  unknown.  It  wa>  not  till 
the  close  of  1S0.>,  that  there  was  anv  paroidiial  school  at 
f  /i,n7,  which  emitains  ‘JOOO  people.  ( )1  the  inhahitaiUs  of 
Fotila^  Dr.  d'raill  remarks  (Appendix,  p.  leO),  ibut 

‘  Thry  sec  the  pirson  only  once  a  year ;  when  lie  stays  with  then 
tonic  weeks,  ofliclatcs,  baptl/es  children,  and  collects  his  ducs.^ 

'That  tlie  nativt's  of  any  spot  in  the  British  Archipelago 
should  havt‘  so  little  atumtioii  paid  to  their  spiritual  eon- 
eerns,  seems  to  ns  a  serious  evil.  If  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
cannot  supply  their  wants,  we  think  that  some  of  the  Scotch 
Missionary  Societiesshould  interpret  this  statement  as  a  reijuest 
“  (!onu*  over  to  Foula  and  help  us  !” 

At  tlu' close,  of  the  paper  which  oceasioneil  the  ])recp(ling 
remark,  we  have  an  ohservation  on  the  (ieography  of  Shet¬ 
land  and  Orkney 


‘  Preston’s  chart  of  the  Shetland  islands,  is  the  only  tolerable  one  we 
have;  hut  it  is  inaccurate  in  the  northern  part,  which,  1  have  been  told,  he 
did  not  live  to  survey.  The  southern  parts  of  Shetland  were  laid  down  by 
himself,  and  aie  extremely  accurate  ;  but  the  northern  parts  were  care¬ 
lessly  addcil  by  som  Ink  :  ior  hand  at  his  death,  i  have  ev<'n  seen  a  small 
island  or  rock  that  is  .il\va\  s  uncovered,  w  hich  is  not  in  the  chart  at  all. 
Mr.  J.imeson’s  small  map  is  }»rctty  correct.  It  w'ould  certainly  be  w'orth 
ihe  attention  of  Oovernmt  nt  to  cause  a  nautical  survey  of  these  islands  to 
lx*  made,  w'i»h  the  same  minuteness  and  accuracy  that  the  Orkneys  an* 
laid  down  in  ihe  admirable  charts  of  Murdoch  Mackenzie.  Pinkerton,  in 
his  (Teographv.  seen  s  to  have  supposed,  that  the  Orkney  coasts  are  as  ill 
laid  dow  n  as  those  of  Shetland.  He  Fays,  “  We  have  better  charts  of  thf 
liMsts  of  New  Holland  than  of  the  Isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.’ 
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jjrangc,  that  he  should  be  unacc^uaintcd  with  Mackenzie's  Charts^  which 
fffryTCSsel  that  sails  the  North  oea  invariably  carries  !*  pp.  172,173.  *  . 

Dr.  Traill’s  account,  however,  cliielly  relates  to  the  Minera¬ 
logy  of  the  islands.  It  is  followed  hy  another  valuable,  though 
brief  article  on  their  politiail  and  economical  state,  by  Sir 
Alexander  Seton,  who  suggests  very  sensible  hints  for  im¬ 
provements.  Another  paper  in  the  Appendix,  is  supplemen- 
tarv  to  Dr.  Harry’s  catalogue  of  Orkneian  plants,  l)y  Mr  Neill^ 
every  where  pay's  suitable  attention  to  natural  aistory. 
Di.  B.  had  enumerated  3 TJ  species,  of  which  Mr.  N.  consi- 
Jeis  about  half  a  ilozen  us  spurious.  He  adds  156,  and 
supposes  it  likely  that  100  more  species  might  be  found.  He 
>ul)it>ins  a  list  of  the  popular  names  of  more  than  iiftv  of 
the  principal  birds  f(»uiiil  in  Orkney  and  Slietlaiul,  aiibrdin^ 
some  < orn'i'tions  of  Dr.  B.’s  account. 

On  our  author’s  return  from  Shetlaml,  he  savs, 

‘  \Vc  passed  at  no  great  ilistance  the  lofty  and  precipitous  Fair  Isle,  on 
whicli.  it  is  generally  believed,  die  Duke  de  Medina  SiJonia,  in  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  was  wrecked  in  15S8,  in  attempting  to  rc- 
aira  to  Spain  by  sailing  north  round  the  Orkneys.*  p.  00. 

We  think  it  probaiile,  tliat  this  insulated  spot  (which  is  about 
half  wav  hetwi*  *n  the  two  Grouper*),  might  he  the  77/ ///c  seen 
from  Aoricoia’s  lleiU,  when  Hrltaiii  was  lirst  circumnaviiiated. 
^In  many  iuslatices  I'uen^  appMis  a  strong  resemhlane.e  he- 
iwcen  the.  islands  of  OrktuTand  Shetland  :  in  .some,  they  dif¬ 
fer,  moi’i'  th  in  migiit  lie  e.\[)ecled  from  their  vicinity.  T!ie  ex¬ 
tent  of  tlie  latter  is  well  known  to  lie  by  much  the  greater.  It 
isalso  1) ‘tter  seemed  against  liostile  attacks.  It  has  some  su¬ 
perior  elegancies,  atUiclied  to  the  residence  of  principal  pro¬ 
prietors ;  and  the  lower  classes,  notwithstanding  their  abject 
vassalage,  doiil>tit‘ss  oerive  advantage  from  this  circumslanre. 
There  is  room,  however,  and  great  necessity,  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  numerous  r  :spec.s.  >Vc  wish  tliat  the  henehts  of  an 
Agricultural  Society  maybe  ttxtended  to  Shetland;  ana  areiii- 
Hiiied  likewi'ie  to  hope  for  this,  a-  wc  I  ‘am  that  an  institution 
that  nature  ha^  luu’  v  been  estahlishcfl  in  die  Orkneys.  Hut 
the  nulgemeiit  which  we  formerly  expressed  concerning  the 
latter  gronpe,  is  l  onfirmed  respecting  bolli:  that  it  is  chiellv 
hy  eiieouragiMg  the  mex  lauslibl  *  fis''eries  on  their  coasts,  that 
the  Miiieiionitioii  of  tite  iniiabitants  will  be  promoted. 

Mr.  N  eiil  has  furnished  much  usefitia  id  acceptable  informa- 
tioii  hy  his  northern  tour.  W  e  regret  that  it  is  so  much  detacli- 
H  and  dispersed,  an  i  alloyed  with  so  much  acrimonious  con¬ 
troversy.  'To  a  future  topograplnir  of  Siietlaiid,  whom  we  ra¬ 
ther  wisli,  trian  expect,  to  meet  with,  his  remarks  may  doiibt- 
he  of  considerable  service. 
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Art.  XII.  MemnWs  of  Ailj,  Gen,  Ramcl ;  containlni^  certain  Facts  in 
Jaiivc  to  the  Eijrluccnth  Fiuctuloi  ;  his  Exile  to  Cayenne,  and  Escapr 
from  thence  with  Pichegru,  Baithclcini,  Willot,  Auhry,  EorsonvillV 
Lai*ur,  and  Le  Tellier.  Translated  from  the  French  Edition,  pub! 
lished  at  Hamburgh,  1799,  by  C.  I..  Pelichet,  late  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Fencibie  Infantry.  8vo.  pp. ‘Ji-d.  Price  7s.  Nonvich.  Kitton 
1806. 


JT  will  1)0  dirticnit  for  history  to  ilolcrmino,  with  roganl  to 

some  of  iho  actors  in  the  French  Revolntion,  wiiether 
they  were  royalists  or  ronublicaiis,  patriots  or  iisurpors,  ad. 
V(H•atc^s  f  r  tVcoilom  or  (lovoteos  only  of  private  attgranclize. 
incut.  \\T*  know  not  whether  the  hero  of  this  narrative  may 
not,  with  too  ninch  reast)n,  he  clu'^sc'd  among  this  diihions  order 
of  generals  and  politicians.  However,  he  was- grossly  injurod, 
;ind  liad  a  r«giit  U)  complain  :  he  v/as  highly  unfortunate,  and 
lias  claims  to  our  eominist'ration  ;  aud  tlioegh  his  historv  has 
often  been  befori*  the  p)tblie,  in  various  mutilated  forms, 
this  memoir,  originally  ^^Tltten  by  himself,  will  undouhiedly 
interest  tiu'  llugli.'li  reaiier. 

A  f(‘^v  V. ord>  concerning  tive  transla*nr,  may  not  ])e  ui>« 
accept. d)!e ;  an  amiahbi  uiod<*sty  h.:s  not  permitted  him  to 
ohtrmU'  himself  upon  the  ptihlie  notice. 

Mr.  P.  waso:u‘  of  iht^  brave  Swiss  guards,  who,  to  the  last, 
devoted  their  lives  for  the  unfortunate  Louis.  He  saw  a  hiotncr 
fall  hy  his  .side.  He  ]»rovideutially  escaped  himself,  though 
\merlv  ile>ntute,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  this 
country.  'Phe  aihlition  to  liis  name  on  t!ie  title-page,  do- 
luonstrat 's  liis  willingnes'^  to  refpiite  liiat  protection  uhicli  he 
enjoys,  lie  pul>li>hcs  this  translation  muter  the  sanction  of  a 
rt'.spceiahle  list  of  suhscriburs,  to  alleviate  the  inevitable 
distressi's  I'f  I'xile. 

It  will  not  he  necessary  to  dwell  very  long  on  the  subject 
of  ih  ‘  memoir.  I'he  tati*  of  oiir  hero  uas  intnuatelv  twisted 
^^itIl  the  tin  (’ad  of  Pichegru,  wIiO'C  history  is  well  known. 
iLnUi  1  r.nd  Ins  fideen  companions  were  arrested  by  t!ie  Dn 
icetorv  on  tlie  memcrsble  IHib  Kinciidor,  and  tr.msporied 
prisoners  t'f  state  to  C.o  enne,  without  any  ot  t!ie  lormaliiif* 
of  a  trial.  ( >!ie  of  the  (’.\iles.  W  illor,  had  been  (  uunnandant  at 
Bayoone;  when  the  vesse.l  in  wliiebihev  sailetlwas  built,  hel»ad 
Idnisclf  mmirvl  her, — a»)d  now  chained  in  the  hold  to  the 

\)arc  planks,  'i'hcv  suri»M  (  d  ilreadful  h.irdships  and  indignities  in 
t!u'ir  pc.  "ac,e.  Alter  l»eing  llattered,  on  ilien  arrival,  with  liopct 
of  h'l'iiv  rr.-m  the  inhum.iu  goviMaior,  Je.mnet,  tlu'v  artt  tram-* 
pnrfetl  to  a  loarhsc'ii*.*,  iirici  iiou.s  prison,  in  the  .solitary  foresn 
of  Loritm.i,  wlu've  ihe  <e)lv  'oiin  is  they  hear,  ur.-  the  cioakingt 


ol  enormee^  tea  i-,  to 
tmt'is,— I  r  t!  e  nu  naei* 


n.  v>m  r  lit  seipeiit<,  the  lu’wiings  (>t 
of  iipMblie.m  i\r,H)nv.  Afu’r  a  few 


iiK»mi)>  'iw.  uii*  nci  ;.i  I  ur.ii ‘In  rimm.it cu  m  t'*** 
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roliclict’s  Tr  wislalion  of  the  ^fi  moirs  rf  Got.  RamrL  34?“ 

fouzh  but  aiiifiuiteci  journal  of  a  soldior;  Rainel  and  sovon 
othci's,  aiijoni*^  whom  was  Pichegru,  risk  thuir  lives  for  their 
lih<'itv'.  Having  seized  a  little  canoe,  eluded  the  guards,  who 
wrT'  intoxicated,  and  braved  the  ocean  for  eight  <luys  anl 
rights,  ahno'it  without  cither  food  or  cloathing,  they  r(‘ach  the 
Dutch  settlement';  in  Surinitn.  The  gLMierous  Dutchmen  re- 
lent  at  their  mi  .fortunes,  and,  in  spite  of  threats  from  Cayetme, 
t.)  violate  llie  chums  of  justice  ainl  liospiuility.  A 
BriuNh  cruiser  look  them  on  board  at  Demaiara,  and  ut  length 
lliev  arrived  on  the  soil  of  genuine  free(lt)m. 

Rainei  published  tliis  uarrative  at  Humburgh,  in  1799,  from 
hisiournal.  The  translation  is,  in  general,  not  ill  execnt^‘d. — 
\V«‘  v\dl  content  (uirselvos  with  giving  a  short  extract  or  two, 
though  we  could  select  many  details  that  would  interest  the 
reader. 

‘  In  the  beginning  of  May,  Troni;on  du  Coudray  and  Lafond,  who 
mcj  od  together,  wen*  h  >th  t  .ken  ill  almost  at  tlie  same  lime  :  a  few  houn* 
attei,  tiiey  began  to  vomit  violently,  and  t!:c  most  alarnxing  symptoms  3j>- 
p  ared  in  both.  They  were  in  e.x eructating  and  incessant  pain.  \Vc  im- 
m.  Jiat  'ly  wrote  to  .le.mnet,  to  reqitest  a  favour  tliat  was  never  denied  even 
to  the  vilest  criminals  ;  out  he  refused*  to  hare  our  friends  lemovcd  to  ihe 
liospltjl.  We  bad  at  first  no  answer  to  our  application,  a:vl  the  danger 
V.7.S  Inereaslng.  We  urged  our  petititm  a  second  time.  'i'r(>n.;on  du  Cou- 
ilr.iy,  aiivady  swoln,  ana  almost  unable  to  stir,  wrote  to  Jcar.net.  'Duit 
nonster,  at  last, condescended  tO'give  an  an  Aver,  and  wrote  to  Ihrutcnant 
Aimc  as  follows:  “  I  cannot  conceive  why  those  gentlemen  are  constandy 
troubling  nv*  :  they  ought  to  know  that  they  were  nut  seat  to  Sinamary  to 
live  for  ever.** 

‘  d’he  two  victims,  of  whose  recovery  wt  had  already  lost  all  hopes, 

'  in  the  same  hut,  Iving  on  their  death-beds,  o]»|H)site  each  tuber,  'I’hr 
files  which  their  p.iin>  extorteil  from  tliem  were  heaitl  all  over  the  place; 
nothing  could  abite  their  dreadful  vomitings,  especially,  8lirick»*d 

vifi  A\  hi.s  migitt,  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  loudly  called  upon 
his  wife  and  chi  hirer. 

‘  "I'lils  sLile  of  torment  Icstx'd  tw'enty-live  or  thirty  days  ;  nnd  whenever 
I  r\.il  t.)  my  mind  th.it  woeful  period,  my  hcait  fcluk.3  witJi  grief.* 
D)f>. 

i*ocr  Du  C'oudniy  cxj)irr  j  with  the  following  cxprc:'.:don  : 
“  i  hav  •  nUvny^  hclicvfd  in  flod,  aiul  liusu*  1  in  tji'i  pistlrf*.*’ 

Vk  c  agree  with  tiic  (rencra!,  that  there  arc  some  iliing.t 
in  thi;  narrative  whicli  wear  t!ie  I’acc  of  Imjif  diahiliiy  ;  hut  iiK 
cannot  bring  experience,  or  conirary  icstitnouv,  ♦<».iIiiprovo 
ile  in,  w«*  arc  sdent.  Klsc,  as  ha  savs,  'Do  live  «s  days  with¬ 
out  food,  nuvl  onlv  a  lew  flrops  of  ruin  to  support  ilic  existence 
of  .S  nuM) — Jii’i'  p'it'ri  ('rrilt  uty 

Ticie  \>  one  thing  rctnarkahle  in  tlii.s  memoir;  and  we 
wivlt  it  could  be  it;g.u*dcd  only  as  a  defect  in  the  ivcMllecllun 
t'f  the  :u' urvi i’he^w*  tpvy-h^^.ulcd  sruesiucu  and  vv^i« 
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riors  oficn  a|)^)eal  to  the  “echoes”  to  witness  their  misfo^. 
tunes  and  tlieir  innocence — they-often  call  upjn  their  wives 
and  children  ;  hut  wi*  seldom  hear  them  caliin;r  upon  ihcir 
(M)d  !  The  liny  of  impatience,  the  iiidipfuation,  and  the  re¬ 
venge,  which  these  heroes  lu  tray,  alVord  a  liiu*,  contrast  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  C’hristian  knows  how  to  suder. 

Art.  XI 1 1 .  complete  History  of  the  Holy  BibUy  as  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  I'estaments,  including  also  the  Occurrences  of  ICK)  Years,  from  the 
last  of  the  Projdiets  to  the  Ihrth  of  Christ,  and  the  Life  of  our  blessed  Si. 
▼iour  and  his  Auostles,  3cc.  \vith  copious  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory, 
practical  and  devotional.  From  the  'Fext  of  the  Rev.  Laurence 
tiowel,  A.  M.  with  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements,  by 
the  Rev.  George  Burder,  &c.  Three  Vols.  8vo.  price  1/,  \\s,6d. 
12mo.  price  1/.  tir.  Williams,  1807. 

*^1^1  IK  most  solid  and  valnahle  accessions  wliich  mir  know- 
Icilgo  can  receive,  art*  tho.se  which  arise  from  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  saered  script nr(*s;  tlie  means  hy  which 
this  may  ht*  promoted,  are  as  various  as  the  tastes  and  capa¬ 
cities  of  mt‘n.  Some  of  these  means  may  ht*  superior  to 
otht*rs,  hut  wt*  shouhl  not  reject  the  assistanct*  of  anv.  Among 
the  lt*ast  im]»osing,  in  its  prt*t(*nsions,  is  wliat  may  he  called  a 
Jlistonj  the  iJihle,  formed  hv  collcning  into  one  continuous 
narrative,  iht*  facts  wliii'h  are  scattered  thront»;h  thi^  .sacred 
hooks.  Where  this  is  attemjileil  hy  mere  compilation,  with¬ 
out  any  critical  tlisetnnment,  or  tasteful  arrangc*ment,  it  is 
indeetl  a  himd)le,  and  almost  an  useless  task.  Hnt  the  vohnues 
hefore  ns  rise  to  far  higher  t'xcellenet*.  Much  inslrnetive  rc- 
llection  is,  without  oslentations  glare,  wrought  into  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  the  notes  fnrnisli  no  ineonsiderahle  proofs  of  ox- 
j)ertness  in  liihliial  eritieism.  The  substance  of  Prideaux’s 
valnahh*  (’onnection  supplies  a  needful  portion  of  informa¬ 
tion,  concerning  the  period  wdiich  (*lapsed  hetwi'cti  tin*  close 
of  tlie  Old  'IVstamcni,  and  tiu*  eoMimeiieemeni  of  the  New. 
(inito  as  mneh  notice,  also,  as  they  deserve,  is  taken  of  the 
histories  in  the  A|)oervpha.  The  lives  of  tin*  apostles  are 
neatly  sketched.  W  here  a  Ilchrew  ode  ('ceurs  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  narrative  is  occasionally  eidivened  hy  render¬ 
ing  it  into  Kngli'h  m(*tre. 

'^I'he  following  reileetions  arc*  siihjoinod  to  the  liistory  of  the 
hook  of  Jonah,  wlu>st*  miraculons  punishment  and  ])rescr- 
vation  are  very  satisfactorily  explained  and  established. 

‘  Though  Nineveh  was  spared  for  a  time,  yet  being  uken  by  Arbacesio 
about  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  jx'ople  must,  no  doubt,  have  suffered 
by  tlie  war.  The  prophets  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  forctel  its  ruin  in  a  very 
p.irticular  and  pathetic  manner ;  the  exact  method  in  which  tlicsc  predic¬ 
tions  were  accomplished,  may  be  seen  at  large  in  Bishop  Newton’s  DU* 
9i*rutioia  on  the  Prophecies. 
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»Thf  Book  of  Jonah,  though  short,  is  full  of  instruction.  We  obetTve, 
^  pain,  tiie  perverseness  .and  peevishness  of  a  good  m.in  ;  for  such  he 
ikas,  notwithstanding  these  iniperlections ;  but  let  us  instead  of  judging  him, 
examine  and  judge  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  those  tempers  which 
ut  condemn  in  the  prophet. 

*  Let  the  severe  punisliment  that  Gcki  inflicted  upon  his  servant,  te.ich  us 
the  danger  of  disobedience,  and  that  God  is  greatly  displeased  even  with 
the  sins  of  his  own  j>cople.  Yet,  how  encouraging  is  it  to  notice  the  con¬ 
descending  regard  of  (iod  to  the  prayer  of  his  jx-nitent  servant ;  let  no 
one  despair  of  mercy,  who  seeks  it,iike  him,  though  as  it  were  “  out  of  the  : 
belly  ot  hell.” 

*  But  the  repentance  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  .is  soon  as  Jonah  de- 
limed  his  message,  is  peculiarly  obscivable ;  especially  as  we  find  our 
Lord  applying  it  to  tlic  Jews.  “  “^rhe  men  of  Nineveh,*’  said  he,  “  shall 
rise  in  judgment  against  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it,  because  they 
Rpeated  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  Inrhold,  a  greater  than  Jonah  is 
here.”  Let  us  apply  this  to  ourselves.  How  much  greater  are  our  ad¬ 
vantages  than  those  of  Nineveh  !  But  are  we  humbled  ?  Do  we  believe  the 
n port  (ji  the  gospel  ?  If  not,  how  shall  we  escape  ?  Hut  if  we  arc  en.ibled 
to  repent  of  our  sins,  and  seek  mercy  as  offered  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ, 
the  readiness  of  God  to  turn  away  his  threatened  anger  from  Nineveh,  may 
encourage  us  to  hope  that  he  will  •*  multiply  to  pardon.” 

‘  It  ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that  our  Saviour  refers  to  the  resu  ration  of 
Jonah  from  the  fish’s  belly,  and  makes  it  a  sign,  or  tyw,  of  his  own 
resurrection.  The  deliverance  of  Jonah  was  probably  tlie  means,  in  the 
hand  ol  God,  of  convincing  the  Ninevites  that  his  mesjcige  deserv'ed  full 
credit;  and  it  is  by  the  resurrection  of  v'hrist  from  the  dead,  that  he  is 
“  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  Ciod  witli  power  it  is  the  grand  evidence  of 
his  mission,  and  we  are  “  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope”  by  that  most 
impoitant  fact.’  vol.  ii.  pp.  1.06,107. 

'J’he  work  discovers  marks  of  haste,  of  which  one  is,  the 
occunenee  of  the  same  note  in  two  plaees.  'The  llehriwv 
and  (ireek  also  are  to»)  fretjmmtiy  incorrect.  Ol  the  tliree 
words  written  in  the  sight  of  Helsliazzar  hy  the  mirJcidous 
hand,  two  an*  falsely  prinlcal.  \\  e  think  tiiat  all  ihi*  (>reek 
words  should  he  given  in  their  own  charaeter,  even  where. 
It  tiiight  hi*  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  tliem  in  Knglish 
letters.  But  these  hlemishes  are  of  trivial  importatice.  We 
can  heartily  recommend  the  ^ank  in  .its  present  nmcli  im¬ 
proved  state,  as  useful  to  iliose  who  value  a  knowledge*  of 
the  Sacrial  l**cripiures,  and  especially  to  the  young.  It  was 
prohahly  to  gratify  and  conciliate  the  latter  class,  that  vaiious 
engravings  were  interspersed  tlirougliout  the  work. 

Art.  XIV.  Poems  on  various  Occasions.  By  Elizabeth  Bath.  I2mo.  pp, 
154-.  price  5s.  Briitol,  I806. 

\JIS.S  B.,  we  understand,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
SI,  nrmiir  R.  one  of  I'hc  Society  of  PriejidSj  and  a  remark- 
pluiantliropist,  who.se  kindness  to  tlie  poor  of  Bristol,  as 
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far  as  It  rospcclrd  temporal  relief,  w’us  carried  to  tho  last  limk 
of  propriety.  I’he  hero  of  the  follou  ing  eouplel  could  uoi, 
with  stricter  justift%  claim  the  praise  it  awarded  him. 

*  Is  any  sick  ^  The  3/.7n  of  R^ss  relieves  ; 

Prescribes,  attends,  tlic  medicine  mitkes  and  ^Ives,^ 

His  (laughter’s  poems  have  jtuich  to  recomiiK^iul  them.  Tf  thf 
imagery  they  display,  is  les.s  original  than  we  might  wish ;  if 
the  language  falls  somewhat  shoit  of  classic  |)urity  ;  and  if,  hbre 
and  there,  we  observe  a  repetition  of  thought  ami  rhyme;  we 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  eonslantly'  gratili(‘d  hy  the  strong 
traers  of  an  active,  ardent,  and  amiable  mind,  void  ofatVeeta- 
lion,  characUnized  by  the  liveliest  sensibility,  and  ]>onringall 
its  intlnence  into  tlu'  scale  of  virtue.  We  are  ha|>|)y  to  add, 
that  our  author's  allusions  to  the  still  higlu'r  tlit*m(*,  religion, 
are  such  as  indicate  that  it  occupies  and  warms  her  heart. 
4)nr  gratification,  however,,  she  will  permit  ns  tt)  nanark, 
would  Imve  been  more,  complete,  if  a  distincter  reference  had 
been  made  to  evangelical  principles;  because,  persuaded,  as 
we  are,  that  they  ttuni  the  true  basis  of  virtue  and  of  hope, 
we  feel  c'onfideni  that  all  prodiuMions  of  the  sentimental  and 
mond  class,  are  likely  to  do  good,  according  to  tin*  de'^ree  in 
wliich  those  princijdc's  are  1‘ither  asserted,  or,  at  h  ie t,  simngly 
implied.  'The  pojitrv  of  (’ow])er  has  slu'wn,  that  tlieMiisesdo 
but  adil  to  their  charms,  when  they  consecrate  them  beneath 
the  cross  of  the  lU'dcc*mer. 

rrom  the  jH  Osive  strain  observable  in  Miss  B.’s  poems,  wc 
fcbonld  ini’er,  that  she  lia.s  been  disciplined  iti  the  School  of 
Adver.Nitv  ;  a  circumstance  wiieveby  she  was  ]>rol);ihly  cnabltHl 
to  iinpnif  tliai  jiemliar  interest,  which  the.  rc:uh‘r,  will  not  fail 
to  n'eognizfi  in  almost  cverv  page.  In  a  poem  entitled  An 
timatc  of  the  d'  J.ifr.  slie  patiu'tieally  says, 

*  Wh.it  arc  all  our  pronnsM  |'K  n«urc8, 

Ihit  the  dcw-tlrops  of  the  morn  ; 

Idttlf,  tronihling,  glitt’nng  trc.nsv!ii*s; 

'T  ransirnt  gems  tlmt  deck  tin'  thorn  ? 

Sc.iii'f*  can  hope  ht*r  rays  su]>plv» 

^^enu'v  they  glitter,  ere  they  d\c.* 

^Ve  are  pleased  v^itli  the  lines  on  the  Advantage  of  Reslgna- 
ti(m,  and  wiiii  tho.se  on  Heath.  The  following  arc  from  the 
KetiOciions  of  a  serious  niontent, 

‘  I  low  cold  air  th.e  (!cr.vl  in  tho  depths  of  the  grave. 

Still  and  dark  is  their  glocniv  .iUkIc  ; 

And  long  .in'  th.e  reccis  that  so  solemnly  w.ive 

C)  Vr  the  tomh  that  atiectlon  bvstowed.  , 

'1  host*  .arc  the  frail  monuments  grandeur  will  raise 
O’er  those  to  the  rmve  that  descend  : 

But  the  living  mctrmlal  that  never  dec.iys, 

1«  iodjed  la  tl'.v  heart  cf  a  friend. 
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The  sun  sheds  bis  rays  to  enli?eD  the  greeny 
And  sports  on  the  breast  of  the  wave ; 

But  where  arc  the  rays  to  enliven  the  form. 

That  is  lodged  in  the  depths  of  the  grove  f 

Yet  this  is  the  spot  Sensibility  seeks, 

There  it  weeps  o’er  the  slumbering  dc«id ; 

And  this  is  the  spot  where  fond  Friendship  resorts* 
Affection's  sad  tribute  to  shed. 


These  enjoyments  are  sacred,  and  who  shall  explain  , 

How  such  scenes  can  a  comfort  bestow  ; 

The  stoic  may  reason,  and  reason  in  vain. 

On  a  pleasure  he  never  shall  know.*  pp.  27, 

As  wo  have  not  room  for  a  long  extract,  wc  quote  the  fal«‘ 
lowing  verses  from  the  Address  to  Solitude. 

*  There  is  a  hunger  and  a  thirst, 

Which  nothing  can  supply. 

But  bread  from  God’s  unspai  ing  hand, 

And  water  from  on  high. 

And  ever  has  the  heav’n-taught  mind. 

The  tranquil  scene  pjeferr’d. 

There  lisi’ning  to  the  still  small  voice* 

Jn  silence  only  heard. 


Sweet  Solitude,  O  let  me  shore 
The  pleasures  of  thy  shade  ! 

Tor  pure  devotion,  calm  delight, 

‘  And  contemplation  made.* 

Wc  should,  perhaps,  have  chosen  tlie  Description  of  a 
Churaettry  as  exhibiting  the  best  specimen  of  ingeunily,  ami 
poetic  address;  but  the  turn  of  thought  in  the  former  pan  of  the 
sixth  sumza,  is  so  foreign  to  the  vvliole  connexion,  lliat  ue  are 
ready  to  pronounce  it  unintelligil)hj,  and  must  suppose,  that. 
IIUMC  is  some  luislake  which  IVliss  B.  will  be  surprised  t4> 
ilisruver. 

"i'ht*  list  of  subscribers,  with  winch  the  volume  closes,  ii 
rcry  respectable.  Should  another  impression  be  called  for^ 
event  which  is  not  improbahh?,  wc  aiivise  Miss  B.  to  giv« 
licrnoi*k  thost?  additional  touches,  uliicli  will  render  it  more 
Worthy  of  the  public  patronage  ;  and  in  this  task,  she  will  he 
likely  to  improve  her  qualifications  so  much,  as  to  be  ciicou- 
tiigcd  to  uiulertake  a  distinct  work. 


Art.  XV.  A  5'n*mow,  prcachcil  at  the  opening  of  the  Cha^nd  of  the  Philan¬ 
thropic  Society,  Kov.  9th,  1806.  Hy  Viceyimus  Knox,  1).  H.  Printed 
the  Request  of  the  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  4co. 
pp.  28.  price  ‘is.  Mawman.  1807. 


0^  several  accounts,  wc  are  sorry  that  tills  very  singular  ser¬ 
mon  w;is  published  ;  one  is,  that  it  will  lower  the  preacher 
^^ithe  eyes  of  many  who  have  bc^u  accusto!ns;d  to  respect  iiiui. 
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It  hears  the  marks  of  much  labour,  aiul  discloses  a  happy  degree 
of  self  complacency  ;  hut  the  public,  we  fear,  is  likeij*  to  de¬ 
cide,  that  tlie  former  has  been  wholly  thrown  away,  unkss  in¬ 
deed  it  should  prove  the  means  of  diminishiim  the  latter. 

The  discourse  commences  with  a  kind  of  uedicatoiy  Invoca- 
tion  ;  we  referred  to  that  of  Solomon,  in  which  the  suDliinityof 
thought  is  so  much  enhanced  by  the  simple  and  humble  tone 
of  expression.  We  contrasted  the  temple  with  the  chap(!l,  the 
twelve  tribes  with  the  IMiilanthropic  Society,  and  the  Royal 
Sa^e  with  the  reverend  Doctor;  and  we  really  thought,  that 
the  balance  of  dignity  was  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  Jewish 
spectacle.  But  in  the  two  invocations,  the  advintage  of  pomp 
lies  (]uite  another  way  :  we  have  looked  in  vain  among  the  pe¬ 
titions  of  the  wisest  of  men,  for  a  perio(l  like  the  following, 
so  full  of  majesty  and  grandeur,  so  ingeniously  contrived  to 
concentrate  upon  the  speaker,  all  the  feelings  which  the 
place,  tlie  assembly,  and  the  Divinity  himself,  would  in¬ 
spire. 

‘  In  uttering  the  first  syllables  ever  solemnly  pronounced  from  the  hal¬ 
lowed  ])lact'  in  which  1  stand;  in  opening  for  the  first  time,  the  gates  of 
this  house  of  prayer ;  I  how  with  reverential  aw'c,  and  implore,  on  the 
very'  threshold,  the  blessing  of  die  Almighty,* 

Dr.  K.  seems  to  have  thought,  that  he  was  invited  to  eonse- 
crate  the  place,  instc'ad  of  preaching  to  the  people.  Ceme- 
cratmiy  however,  is  not  a  |)art  of  his  otheial  duties.  Tjiis 
pardonable  mistake,  inadveru*ntiv  disclosing,  perhaps,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  se<late  ambition,  has  occasioned  some  little  slips  iirthe 
first  seutenee:  while  Dr.  Knox  is,  as  he  truly  states,  in  the 
pulpit,  “  soleinnlv  pronouncing  syllables,”  he  siiddeelv  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  door-keeiier  opening  the  gates,  and  avers  that  he 
is  standing  on  the  threshold  !  I'his  ‘  opening  of  the  gates,’  ;ind 
‘  imploring  of  a  blessing,’  doubtless  took  place  after  the 
liturgy  bad  been  read  ;  in  imitation  of  Ciesar,  liowfvt'r,  he 
thought  nothing  was  done,  while  any  thing  rmnained  for  him 
to  do. 

The  application  of  Isaiah  xxviii.  lf».  lie  hold  I  lay  in  Ziotiy 
for  a  foundation  y  a  stone y  a  tried  stone y  a  preeious  corner  stonCy 
a  sure  foundationy  to  a  material  hnildiiig,  exactly  suits  that 
mixture  of  figure  with  fact,  of  which  the  first  sentence  contains 
so  remark.ihle  an  instance  ;  it  is  a  mere  (juihhle,  the  inetaphM 
is  realized,  and  therefore  degrade*!  into  a  pun.  It  is  only  in 
this  literal  aj^plication  t*M),  that  the  passage  is  considered  :  for 
to  iliai  im‘tV.il)le  fabric,  which  all  age.s,  and  cliiiu'S,  sliall 
one  (lav  contribute  to  form, — to  that  glorious  corner  stone.,  the 
foundation  of  the  sinner’s  hope,  the  rock  of  enduring  hap* 
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the  renfre  of  all  providonliiil  plans,  aiul  of  all  divine 
perfVciions,  l>r.  K.  makes  no  rr/ernier^ ! 

There  is  a  and  liiglily  figurative  sentence,  p.  3.  wliicli 
He  could  wish  to  quote,  hv  way  td’  caution  to  young 
\\ritcrs,  against  snlVering  a  dituinutive  tliou^ht  to  be  train i) led 
down  and  destroyed,  by  a  crowding  train  of  ill-sorted  aiul  law¬ 
less  metaphors.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any  lecturer  on 
rhetoric  and  style. 

Dr.  K.  procceils  to  praise  the  Chapel,  and  humbly  hopes, 
that  “  the  divine  arciiitcct  will  also  pronounce,  that  it  is 
He  then  sets  up  ‘‘  a  cold  hearted  objector”  to  ask,  very  fooU 
i'hly,  NV’hat  is  the  necessit\'  for  any  more  places  of  worship  } 
Withtlie  cruel  wantonness  of  a  kitten.  Dr.  Knox  suspends  the 
fate  of  tliis  ohpH'tor,  while  he  eatebes  another.  Against  the 
new  one,  he  proves  irrefragahly,  that  it  is  very  meet  and  right 
to  set  apart  time  and  place  for  the  worship  of  (^od,  who,  as  we 
sre  here  assured,  has  deigned  to  sluuv  a  predilection  for  re¬ 
ligious  edifices,  and  for  modes  of  uor.diip,  adorned  and  re¬ 
commended  with  all  that  the  art  of  man  can  cotitrive,  or  his 
dexterity  execute,  the  finest  productions  of  mechanical  inge- 
nnitv,  the  ;;/elody  of  t/iusic,  the  pathos  of  /io.'trv,  the  siih- 
limity  of  architecture,  the  pencil’s  blazonry,  aruf  the  high- 
wrought  decorations  of  the  chisel.”  If  this  sliould  not  he  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prove,  thiit  Dr.  Knox  is  a  ^  perft'ct  Cicero^'  he  aihls, 

“  I  might  eondnet  your  imaginations  through  the  nib's  of  the 
thbey,  and  point  to  the  concave  dome  ot  the  cathedral  ;  I 
might  bring  before  you  the  vivid  images  of  the  sculptured  mar- 
bit*  on  the  wall,  tht*  painted  canvas  nt  the  altnr-jiiece,  llu*  sto¬ 
ried  illuminations  of  the  window,  tin*  i  ii  h  cmhellishmeiits  of 
ilu?  shrine,  and  all  the  graces  of  Gothic  and  (»recian  arehittw- 
tiirr,” — (i.  o.  might  say  the  same  tilings  over  again  ;)  all  this, 
i‘»o,  ho  might  do,  without  convincing  a  single  per'^ryt',  that 
rirthly  attractions  have  been  ret'onimeotled  by  the  hwgiver 
’d  (’hristians,  as  tending  to  ])laee  the  allcctions  o!i  things 
nixive,  and  to  spiritualize  religious  wrirshtp,  or  tlmi  the  ev- 
liil)itli>n  of  human  ingenuitv,  in  its  noblest  iTiumph'?,  is  likely 
t‘)  rh'*rish  buniilitv  and  eontrition  of  heart. 

N'ovv,  return  we  to  that  j>oor  <jiiakitig  oh;ector ;  to  wl.ose  iit- 
t«f  confusion,  Dr.  Knox  thus  demonstrates,  in  a  compendious 
tlie  pnqiriety  and  nec(*ssity  of  build.ng  a  chapel  in  St. 
George’s  Fields.  I  le  atlirms  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
a  very  small  church  is  situated,  at  the  top  of  a  liigh  hill,  at 
the  cNto'initv  of  a  parish  twenty  or  tliirty  miles  in  length,  so 
tint  “  pious  people  have  never  entered  their  own  lawful  place 
ofworslup,  except  at  their  baptism  and  their  burial ;  and  even 
atthoc  iiine<,  not  without  expcnce,  labour,  and  dilTic ally  ” 
'Diis  is  irulv  a  pitiable  caiC  ;  what!  a  peison  caiiiiut  gj  to  I  i; 
VoL  in;  DU 
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own  lawful*  nlacc  of  worship,  even  on  such  eniorgcncics  ai 
to  be  baptizccl  and  buried,  without  labour  and  expense !  Now 
if  this  plain  talc  of  a  crying  grievance,  does  not  prove,  as  Dr, 
Knox  means  it  should,  the  propriety  of  building  a  chapel,  for 
the  use  of  the  IMiilanthropic  Society, .in  St.  George’s  Fields, 
we  beg  to  usk,  what  can  ?  After  this,  it  was  idle  to  hint  at  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  children  within  the  walls  of  this 
f'xcellent  insfiiution  ;  this  was  a  kind  of  argument,  which  any 
simpleton  might  have  used,  but  only  Dr.  Knox  could  ever 
have  thought  of  the  other. 

Dr.  Knox  says,  that  “  tens  of  thousands^  (from  the  want  of 
])arisli  churches)  art*  condemned  to  live  and  die  in  the  darkne54 
of  lieatlienism.”  Tliis,  with  suhiiiission,  we  think  stdifious; 
a  declaration  of  grievances  is,  in  our  opinion,  scarcely  to  W 
distinguished  from  a  petition  for  reform. 

Dr.  Knox  farther  liints,  that  the  paucity  of  parish  churche?, 
tends  to  increase  the  numher  of  places  of  w^orship  unfriendly  to 
the  establishment  ;  but  he  says,  that  be  will  not  utter,  on  thii 
occasion,  those  invectives  against  dissenters  and  methodists, 
w  bich  be  thinks  it  his  duty  to  recite  before  his  own  congrega¬ 
tion  ;  he  w  ill  abstain  in  tenderness  to  some  ])rcscnt.  J)id  he 
iihfain  ^  We  have  heard  of  a  person,  who,  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  did  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  these  instructors  of  their 
neglected  brethren,  as  nuyuntebauks  and  fanatical  empirics i 
to  compare  tli/ir  places  of  preaching  to  a  stage,  and  the  holy 
truths  which  they  tcacli  to  deleterious  nostrums;  to  represent 
them  as  dangerous  men,  the  circumvention  of  wliose  desigui 
was  the  purpose  for  which  more  chuR*lies  were  chictly  de¬ 
sirable  ;  and,  finally,  to  exclaim  with  daring  patriotism, 

7'he  Churcii  is  in  (Linger  T'  We  cannot  revere  the  integrity, 
nor  envy  the  feelings,  of  the  man  who  could  thus  jirofane  tfit 
pulpit  ;  hut  we  must  admire  the  prudence  of  Dr.  Knox,  who 
has  notsutfered  any  expressions  of  this  sort  to  slain  Uic  senuoo 
now’  before  ns. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Dr.’s  best  manner,  we  select  a  pan- 
graph  most  artfully  wrouglit  up,  with  a  design  to  melt  tht 
hearts  of  the  audience,  and  empty  their  pockets.  Referring  to. 
the  wortliy  and  humane  patrons  of  this  charity,  he  says, 

*  They  tmeed  w'lth  the  keen  sagacity  of  affectionate,  philanthropk 
ardour,  the  footsteps  of  afBiction,  marked  as  it  *ivas  hy  tears  !  to  her  hidinj 
place,  in  the  obscurest  outskirts  of  the  grt'at  city.  They  caught  a  viewoi 
the  pale,  emaciated,  squallid  infant ;  pining  with  p-stilcnce,  inhaling 
putridity,  clothed  in  rags,  ghastly,  sickly,  full  of  sores;  not  only  un- 
Knowing  where  to  find  a  medicine  for  his  sickness  and  a  s.llve  for  hil 
sores,  but  even  sustenance,  the  little  pittance  nature  wants  for  the  passing 
day — tliercfore  tempted  (but  it  was  through  hunger)  to  pilfer  a  morsel 

•  WjU  Dr.  K.  take  the  trouble  to  mention  a  place  of  worship,  ihnil 
U'H'J'**  7  iher«  arc  persons  who  would  take  Ms  infermathm. 
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r bread — ^but  it  was  only  a  morsel ;  or  through  cold  (and  bitter  blew  the 
bliii)» — a  covering;  (but  it  was  a  tatteri'd  covering)  or  some  vile,  nep- 
Iccied  article,  (dreadful  expedient  ! )  to  barter  for  either  ;  and  iDstantiy 
icizrd  for  the  theft,  and  held  fast  by  the  iron  gnisp  of  justice.’ 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  sense  Dr.  K.  understands  tlie  cele¬ 
brated  ina.xiin, — tliat  if  he  wished  to  affect  his  aiulitors,  he 
must  appear  extremely  ajf'tded  himself.  And  if  this  pic- 
lurcscpic,  parenthetical,  and  most  touching  history,  hroke,  as 
we  will  suppose,  by  sighs  and  sobs,  did  not  penetrate  their 
relentless  bosoms, — it  must  at  least  excite  their  astonishmeut. 

\Ve  iiave  dwelt  too  long  ou  these  points ;  we  have  seen  enough 
of  Dr.  Knox’s  taste  as  an  orator,  and  something  of  liis  Catho¬ 
licism  as  a  clergyman ;  the  serious  reader  will  naturally  inquire 
for  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  all  his  hearers,  for 
hise.xliortatious  to.thc  rich,  for  his  iu.siructions  to  the  young, 
and  cspeeially  for  his  cautions  against  that  pride  and  presump¬ 
tion,  which  commonly  arise  in  the  heart  of  man,  when  he  hmi 
made  some  petty  sacrilice  at  the  altar  of  charity.  W'e  assure 
llic  reader,  that  nothing  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
sennon, — except  what  is  contJiined  in  a  recommendation  to  the 
auditMice  to  he  “  proud”  of  their  character  as  Knglishineti,  and 
ill  the  following  sentence,  which  crowns  the  various  pleas  to 
their  liberality  : 

There  is  an  hour  coming  to  us  all,  when  the  very  best  of  us  will  U' 
lladto  look  bach  to  any  good,  however  little^  we  may  have  done  in  this  short 
hftthofiing  to  firopitiate  the  great  Judge  at  the  awful  tribunal  I  /’  p. 

We  no  longer  wonder  at  Dr.  Knox’s  antipathy  to  the  En¬ 
thusiasts,  Fanatics,  and  (to  sum  up  all  the  atrocities  of  re¬ 
ligious  zeal  in  one  term  of  extreme  rejiroach)  the  Methodists. 
They,  indeed,  preach  another  Gospel ;  they  would  preach,* 
that  all  vien  have  sinned^  and  come  short  of  the  i^lory  of  God  ; 
that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  livw^  can  be  justified ;  that/ 
on  the  contrary,  we  must  he  justified  freely  by  his  grace  ^  through 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  after  recommend- 
tng  benevolence  toward  the  poor  and  the  destitute,  as  onr  in-  • 
dispensable  dic.v,  enforcing  it  on  the  grounds  of  obligation  and 
gratitude  to  the  Redeemer,  and  urging  it  as  a  necessary  * 
evidence  of  love  to  him,  and  of  a  share  in  the  dispositions  and 
hissings  of  his  gospel,  like  him,  th(?y  'vnuld  bid  us  confess, 
are  imp  reft  ulic  scixunts.  Now  this  is  absolutely  hostile  to 
mongrel  religion,  half  pharisee  and  half  pagan,  which 
to  assert,  that  Englishmen  generally  are  as  good  as  they 
“ouKl  be,  and  that  giving  motiey  toward  reforming  little  boyi 
*‘‘d  girls,  is  an  eOort  of  supererogatory  excellence,  that  will 
purchase  the  connivance  of  the  great  Judge,  for  all  the  iniquity 
*nd rebellion  which  prevail  in  the  unregenerated  heart.  It  is  not 
^'J^risirig,  that  die  advocate  of  this  deiusioii  sliould  abhor  th« 
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preachers  of  those  truths ;  or  that  we,  who  believe  them,  should 
pitvand  lament  his  awful  infatuation. 

The  discourse  has  no  specified  arrangement;  hut  the  fo). 
lotvinix  is  obviously  the  real  one  ;  1.  Flattery  to  the  chapel; 

2.  Flattery  to  the  institution  ;  3.  Flattery  to  the  audience.  It  is 
a  wearisome  procession  of  pompous  words,  jiarallel  phrases, 
cumbrous  periods,  and  antiquated  imagery,  whose  vacancy  of 
sense  is  happily  setoiTbythe  gaudiness  of  their  attire,  and 
the  stateliness  of  their  motion.  Destitute,  as  it  is,  of  ever}*  me¬ 
rit  which  a  sermon  ought  to  possess,  wc  hesitate  to  say,  anion^ 
its  characteristic  faults,  which  is  more  worthy  of  contempt 
and  censure, — the  adulation,  or  tlie  self-conceit ;  the  poverty 
of  thought,  or  the  profusion  of  tasteless  and  pedantic  orna¬ 
ment;  the  exclusion  of  all  evangelical  sentiment  ami  useful 
admonition,  or  the  dissemination  of  false  hopes  and  anti- 
christian  error.  Dr.  K.,  however,  has  not  chosen  to  give  ui 
an  opportunity  of  adding  to  this  list  of  his  offences,  that  of 
frintin^  a  libel  on  zealous  and  disinterested  Christians. 

Art.  XVI.  A  Complete  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Lnn~ 
^ttages.  By  the  Rev.  \V.  Render,  D.  D.  12mo.  pp.  1040.  Price  1/.  b. 

Symondtj,  1807. 

A  Complete  dictionary  of  any  two  languages,  is  more  than  ive 
ever  liave  seen,  or  expert  to  sec.  Fcnv  people,  if  any,  ar« 
completely  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  they  haveal- 
uxivs  been  accustomed  to  converse :  how  much  less  with  any  • 
other  !  Such  a  work,  therefore,  the  public  have  no  right  to  de¬ 
mand  ;  hnt  tliey  may  justly  object  to  a  title-page,  invvhicli  il  w 
unnouiiced. 

The  German  language  i«,  in  every’  respect,  wortliy  of 
more  general  attention,  than  it  has  yet  obtained  in  our 
countrv.  The  numerous  and  excellent  juibliealions  wliicli 
it  comprises,  its  groat  purity  and  antiquity,  its  force  and  copi¬ 
ousness,  and  especially  its  intimate  redatiou  to  tlic  Kugli>h 
language,  render  the  study  of  it  an  im|)ortant  object  of  liheiat 
education  among  us.  Our  nccjuaintance  with  it  is  certainly 
increasing  ;  but  it  may  b*e  doubted  wlietlier  it  is  indebteditor 
this  honour,  to  any  of  thc<o  recommendations.  If  u  mer¬ 
chant's  clerk,  who  understands  German,  did  not  find  it  of  |)e- 
euniarv  advantage  to  him,  all  its  other  attractions,  very  pro- 
bablv,  would  fail  to  excite  notice. 

It  iscliielly  to  mercamde  readers,  or  to  young  students  of  tlif 
language,  tuat  a  work  of  this  kind,  is  adapted  to  he  useful. 
Kverv  school-hov  knows  the  advaniatjes  of  a  snia!l  dictionary 
over  a  large  one  ;  and  every  linguist  knows  its  comparative  uu* 
ficieiic-es.  riiese,  lK)WL‘\  er,  in  some  nianua»  lexicons,  are  luuch 
greater  than  in  oUiors ;  and  wc  cannot  but  regard  it  a*  ou«  ^ 
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ft)nHiJcrable  importance  in  Dr.  Render’s  present  publication^ 
that  lie  Ikis  omitted  to  indicate  the  fiarts  of  speech,  to  which 
cither  tl»e  iMi^lisli,  or  the  German  words,  in  his  dictionary,  be- 
loiifj.  'Jdiis  defect  is  indeed  partially  supplied  by  the  addition 
of  the  artii'lts  to  the  German  substantives  ;  the  genders  of 
iihirli,  also,  arj  t!ms  denoted  :  but  we  think  it  rather  a  hardship 
on  a  learner,  that  he  should  have  no  farther  help  to  distinguisb 
bttweiMi  a  substantive  and  a  verb,  than  the  following  laeouic  in- 
tiaiaiion  *. 

‘‘  Comby  dcr  Kamm,  k.ammen.” 


Hr  will,  however,  bo  much  worse  olT  in  some  instances.  If 
he  wishes  to  U‘arn  how  the  verb  fo  tastCy  and  the  diircrent  senses 
cftlie  nomi  I'astCy  sliou!<l  he  ex[)ressed  in  German,  he  will  ob- 
tVui  no  Ollier  replv  from  the  present  oracle,  than  the  single  word 
kosten  Indeeii,  Dr.  Render’s  plan  seems  to  have  betrayed  liini 
into  the  omission  of  many  common  En^lisli  words.  In  vaiu 
»ouid  a  hungry  lad  ask  for  a  meal  of  victuals,  if  he  us<mI  Dr. 
Kciider’s  only  term  for  mraL  His  aeipiisition  would  ])rohahly 
he  a  handful  (lour  ^das  Midil.)  Yet  while  nece-sarv  wonl.sarc 
k’ft  out,  more  than  one  half  of  the  articles  on  the  fiiM  page  arc 
utterly  superfluous.  A  list  of  thesi‘  will  shew  them  to  bt*mero 
inciimhra'iecs  on  a  pocket  dictionarv.  Abacof^  Ahacivdy  Abjc-^ 
toi'y  AbdlicnatCy  Akdicnatmiy  Abann{tio>iy  ^ibaptistony  Abarci/y 
Ahnrcy  Abarticidatwn.  We  cannot  siipjjose,  that  ilnring  the 
fourteen  years  in  wliicli  Dr.  R.  has  taught  the  (n»rman  latignago 
to  Hnglish  people,  he  has  ever  found  occasion  bn*  tiiese  W4)rds. 
^Vc  can  assure  him,  after  conversing  in  English  four  times  as 
many  years,  that  we  never  used,  or  heard,  one  of  these  words,  in 
our  li\ os. 

the  German  and  Englislipart  of  the  work,  Dr.  11.  has  |)re- 
fi\c  1  ilireetions  bn*  pronouncing  the  .sounds  of  tlie  Cn*rnian  al* 
pkahet.  iSlosi  of  these  are  just :  hut  some  of  tlunn,  as  in 
almost  every  similar  attempt,  are  likely  to  mislead  a  learner. 
^U‘\\('i*e  surprised  to  lind  no  otlmr  gui  le  to  the  sound  of  th« 
long  German  </,  than  that  of  the  Emglis’i  a  \\\  fatlwr  ;  or  of  the 
5*lioi:  Gvrman  a  tlian  tliat  t)f  the  En^lisli  in  iS^nss.  If  the  former 
‘•iK’s  !U)t  more  nearly  rescMuhlc!  our  souml  ofnx,  and  the  latter 
f'iir  short  e,  our  ears  ino^t  grosslv  deceived  us,  when  conversing 
some  yoars  with  woli  educated  natives  of  Upper  and  Lower 
^xany.  'Elie  long  (R*rman  i  is  e\plain(*d  hy  the  English  /  in 
t‘>e  short  one  hv  the  same  in  (inere,  how  ci«>cs  Dr.  R, 
P^ano'.Miee  .*/?/;;,  iu  order  to  create  his  distinctions  betwen  t!io 
and  the  short  .sounds 

arc  told  tluit  “  the  /  jn  tlie  English  words  s/iirf  iiud  birdy 
(has)  ;»  striking  similarity  witho  ”  (ee).  We  confess  liav- 
never  been  struck  wiili  t!ic  similai'i^v  of  these  sounds,  Th« 
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German  or,  when  lonjj,  resembles  the  French  c?/,  and  oeu,  in  the 
Avords  niXja'uvrfs,Kui\  many  others ;  being  compounded  of  the 
sounds  of  e  long  in  both  those  languages,  and  of  tie  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  u  in  the  latter.  Not  having  this  Vast  sound  inours|)€ech 
no  Knglish  letters  can  properly  express  that  of  the  German 
diphthong  a* ;  but  it  approaches  iiearer  to  the  sound  of  ci  in 
vein  and  irrV,  than  to  atiy  other  in  our  language. 

Some  other  sounds  areverv  ohscundy,  or  deficiently  describ. 
fd  ;  but  the  prec(‘ding  remarks  may  suthce  to  guard  our  readers 
against  gross  mistakes,  aiul,  ue  hope,  also  to  suggest  corrections 
in  a  future  edition  of  Dr.  H.’s  work.  Notwithstanding  its  pre¬ 
sent  defects,  we  do  not  scruple  to  recommend  it,  on  the  whole, 
as  a  valuable  companion  for  the  man  of  business  and  the  jure, 
iiile.  scholar.  It  comprises  much  in  a  small  space  ;  and  the  Ger. 
inan-Kuglish  part  appears  to  have  been  executed  with  laudable 
dilige  nce,  and  considerable  accuracy. 

Art.  XVII.  The  U'^ork  and  Reu'ard  of  faithful  Deacons:  a  Sermon, 

addr  ssed  to  the  Baptist  Monthly  Association,  Aug.  21,  1806,  &c. 

By  William  Newman,  hvo.  pp.  46.  Price  Is.  Button,  Burditt. 

ii»stilution  of  Deacons  is  common  to  alntost  all  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  ;  hnl  on  the  subject  of  their  and  con: 

seipicntly,  in  some  respects,  of  their  7VaY/rr/,  there  exists  no 
small  ififii  rem  e  of  f)])inion  and  practice.  W’e  think,  tlierefore, 
tl)at  a  topic  of  this  kind,  which  inimeiliately  applied  to  prac- 
tieal  purposes,  and  ‘.vas  evidently  attended  with  some  diffi- 
enlty,  'mis  wisely  appointed  for  discussion  by  the  association 
to  uliich  the  sermon  before  us  was  addressed.  It  is  treated 
with  good  seiiNC,  mo<lt*iation,  and  seriousness ;  but  we  cannot 
sav  that  the  (piestion,  wljetlier  Deacons  are  iewporal  or  spinlual 
olheers,  appt*ars  to  us  to  be  conclu-ivelv  decided,  or  tho¬ 
roughly  investigated,  by  Mr.  N.  It  is  thus  stated  by  him: 

‘  You  open  Dr.  .Iohsson’s  Dictionary,  and  he  tells  you,**  A  Dfi; 
con  is  one  ot  the  lowest  of  the  three  orders  of  the  Clergy.**  But  yoo 
are  not  satisfied  with  iliis,  because  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ,  are  phrases  that  do  not  mean  exactly  the  same  tiling. 

‘  You  opt  n  the  New  Tes’ ament,  and  after  comparing  several  passages 
in  the  Epistles,  you  infer  that  the  Deacons  arc  those  brethren  who 
are  chosen  by  a  Church  of  Christ,  to  assist  the  Pastor — to  take  cart 
of  the  secular^  while  he  is  fully  occupied  with  the/^:r//wj/  concerns  of  the 
church. 

*  'I'he  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom, 
whose  nanus  arc  recorded  in  the  sixth  oi*  Acts,  appear  to  have  been  extra¬ 
ordinary  stewards,  chosen  for  an  extraordinary  occasion,  as  must  be  obfi- 
ojs  to  every  aitcniivo  reader. 

‘  nut  in  every  Church  of  Christ,  the  n.aturc  and  necessity  of  the  calf 
rc]uire  such  ofheers  as  will  correspond  to  the  definition  wc  have  given  of 
Deacons.'  p.  7. 
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If  we  understand  the  author,  in  this  part,  and  through  the 
remainder  of  his  discourse,  the  institution  of  Deacons  rests  on 
the  “  nature  and  the  neex'ssity  of  the  case.”  But  t/icse  rest  on 
the“  definition  he  has  given  of  Deacons  and  this  again,  rests 
on  “  several  passages  in  the  Epistles,  from  which,”  says  he, 
you  infer  that  the  Deacons  art‘,”  &c.  This  might  be  siHK* 
riiMit  as  an  argiontntum  ad  hominem ;  but  it  cannot  convey 
either  conviction  or  infonnation,  to  those  who  have  not 
made  a  siinilur  inference  from  tlie  same  premises.  I'iie  passages 
alluded  to,  are  not  indicated  by  a  single  reference  to  ilie 
Scriptures.  To  have  established,  or  even  to  have  introduced, 
a  general  argument  on  the  subject,  these  passages  should  have 
been  collected,  compared,  explained,  and  practically  applied. 

The  preacher’s  allusion  to  the  stxtn  (Acts  vi.)  was  aiglily 
proper  ;  hecatise,  though  tlicy  are  never  called  Deacons  in  tho 
New  'restanuMit,  they  have  commonly  been  regarded  as  such. 
He  justly  observes  that  they  were  extraordinary  stewards, 
chosen  for  a  peculiar  occasion.  The  work  of  a  deacon  can, 
tlierefore,  no  more  be  implied  from  this  precedent,  than  the 
work  of  a  bishop  from  that  of  nv\  tvav Relist , —  supposing  the 
ofiice  of  the  latter  to  be  likewise  extraordinary ;  and  if  in  one 
case  the  argument  of  expediency  be  admissible,  it  is  equally 
applical)le  to  tlie  other. 

We  heartily  join  with  tlic  worthy  author,  in  “  wishing  for 
a  well-written  history  of  deaconship”  (p.  40) ;  as  also  of  all 
the  vlficcs  and  ordinances  of  the  Christian  church.  If  executed 
with  due  research  and  impartiality,  it  would  tend,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  means,  to  diminish  the  ditfcrences,  and 
to  eradicate  the  prejudices,  that  have  too  long  set  pious 
people  in  mutual  opposition  to  each  other,  and  have  pre^ 
vented  them  from  uniting  agiiinst  the  common  enemies  of 
gt'uuine  Christianity. 

Some  notes,  wiiicli  contain  valuable  illustrations  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  conclude  with  a  somewhat  copious  and  interesting  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  late  Uev.  Abraham  Booth,  as  a  Christian,  a 
iliviue,  a  pastor,  a  literary  man,  and  a  friend.  We  extract  the 
closing  paragraph ; 

^  As  a  universal  fritnJ  and  counsellor^  (I  had  alrooit  said,  a  Patriarch) 
was  exceedingly  beloved.  Hfs  extensive  and  diversified  knowledge, 
his  Well-tried  integrity,  his  penetration,  prudence,  and  benevolence,  occa¬ 
sioned  numberless  applications  for  his  counst'l,  not  merely  from  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  but  from  Christians  of  almost  all  parties.  Difficult  texts  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  knotty  points  of  controversy,  disputes  in  churches  and  private  cases 
of  conscience  were  laid  before  him  in  abundance.  Seldom  was  there 
20  appeal  made  to  the  judgement  of  any  other  man.  It  was  like  “  uk- 
counsel  at  Abel,  and  so  they  ended  the  matter.”  Yet  he  was  no 
vlicutor.  When  he  had  patiently  heard  the  case,  and  caadidly  given 
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h\s  oplaion,  lie  \vr>i.U  usudlly  say,  ‘  Consult  other  fiicriJs,  onJ  the# 
jucige  for  youiSfllV  Such  a  dt^giee  of  majesty  attended  him,  plan  ai 
lie  was  in  exterior,  that  if  he  sat  down  with  you  be.t  a  few  minutes,  you 
could  not  help  fifilng  tliat  you  had  a  prince  or  a  groat  nun  in 
the  house.  It  would  sonictimrs  apjKur  to  strangers  that  lie  was  deficient 
in  that  winning  grace  nhich  accompanies  softn'^ss  an*l  sweetness  of 
mariiier  ;  but  those  who  wen?  most  intimately  arouainUHl  with  him,  ire 
fully  prepared  to  say,  there  was  in  general,  the^grcaiost  delicacy  of  g»*nuine 
politencra  ia  his  conduct  Many  young  ministers,  (and  among  thvTiv 
the  writer  of  these  lines,)  will  long  deplore  their  loss.  Ne>cr  surely 
c.in  we  forget  how  reaihly  he  glinted  us  access  to  him  at  all  tinHs— 
liow  kindly  he  counselled  us  in  our  di.TicuIties — ]ii>w  taiihfuliy  lie  warned 
us  ut  our  dangers  ! — With  a  moarnful  pleasure  wc  sliail  often  recollect 
li’s  gentleness  m  correcting  our  mistakes — his  tendernesr  in  imploring  the 
divine  l>*nediction  upon  us — his  cordial  congratulations  w  hen  he  witnessed 
our  ])rospority  !*  j^p.  iT. 

Alt.  XVI 1 1.  PuiHre  Punishment  of  EnHLss  Durat'icn,  A  Sermon,  preached 
at  a  Mrnthly  Association,  &c.  Dec.  11>  ISCX).  I'y  Robert  Winter, 
8vo.  pp.  3().  Price  Is.  Jcrd..ii,  Sic» 


doctriiu' whioii  is  maintained  in  this  disionrstg  is  well 
known  to  be  obnoxious  not  only  to  ilio  general  body  ok* 
those  wiio  assume  tlie  title  of  Luitarians,  but  likewise  lo  many 
iuvIiviJuais  w!io  liave  stronger  prettaisious  to  that  of  (’liristians. 
'i'o\,ard  ibe  eiose  of  the  last  century,  it  was  violently  eontroveit- 
ed  on  both  sides  of  the  Ailaniie :  and  few  ages  have  elapsed, 
f^iiiee  iliir ^rromnlgation  of  the  gospel,  in  wbieb  elVorts  have  not 
luen  n.seo  to  set  asiile,  or  to  palliatr*,  a  tenet,  so  revolting  to  t!ie 
iiatnr.il  feelings  of  liie  human  heart.  'Pbe  i’riends  ttf  divine  re¬ 
velation,  liave,  coiiM'cjuently,  defended  this  dociriiie  on  diller- 
riit  grounds,  according  to  tlie  diderent  modes  in  wliieh  it  was 
atUickoil,  Mr.  W.  bad  the  advantage  of  clioosing  bis  own 
ground  in  its  support,  tliongli  restricted  by  the  nature  of  bis  eii- 
gageiiuMti  to  a  narrow  space.  Wc  think  him,  on  tliis  account, 
jndic.ous,  in  resting  bis  argmnenls  solely  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  sacreil  \Mitcr.>  liave  stated  the  doctrine  :  but  we  are.  appie- 
bensi\  (‘  riiat  be  lia,;  inadvertently  given  some  aiivantage  to  op¬ 
ponents,  bv  tU  preeiatii'g  everv  other  modi;  of  vindivatiiig  it. 
ileason.  llnuigii  iiiMitlivient  tt>  tliscover  inanv  of  the  trntlistlial 
are  contaiiu  d  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  must,  if  not  biased  l>y  de- 
pravt  d  .itf.’ctio  s,  aj>nn.ve  them  when  rovealoil,  as  agrt*eable  to 
Its  »»\vn  nnine  vln  iati's.  'I'lic  Chrisl’an  always  Iia.s  riglii  ica- 
Si)n  on  Ins  si  te  ;  and  tiicrefore  neciis  ni'l  fear  lo  encounter  Ins 
atlveis;n ic.^  w oh  a  wcajuin,  of  w]iic!i,  tbongb  they  pictcritm 
tlit‘  coutt^i,  t  u‘v  really  do  not  nnder.stand  the  use. 

Troni  the  s<Tipt  mvs  .Mr.  W  .  de  monstrates,  tiial  a  ^tateofeon* 
scions  and  miM'»able.  existence  is  ri*served  tor  ilu‘  unbelieving 
and  dujobedient  after  dcatli,  that  it  ilien  iinmcdiaicly^  coiut 
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mcnros,  that  it  will  bo  opciilv  awanleJ  to  thorn  at  the  hvit-day, 
liiat  it  will  1)0  their  final  con^Vition,  and  will  bo  of  ciuili*s8  dura¬ 
tion.  The  last  two  propositions  arc  luirdly  discussed  witli  that 
jircci^i on,  which  their  real  distinction  domanded.  'Fhe  on  ly  au-. 
iVriMicc  that  we  can  conceive  between  a  final  condition  ol  mi- 
wrr,  and  its  cmi  IIos;  duration,  lies  in  supposin*^  t!ie  former  to 
UTminate  in  annihilation. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  aiwvio,*,  necessarily  required  such 
investigation  as  was  <*ompatible  with  a  public  discourse;  and 
Mr.  W.  has  fully  demonstrated  it  to  have  the  same. force  when 
.?|)j>lieil  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  as  to  the  happiness 
of  the  righteous.  Wfien,  howev<‘r,  he  says,  that  “  even  the 
fferiiity  of  God  cannot  without  dilViculiy  he  proved,  if  this 
torni  do  not  Kignily  eternity,”  he  appears  to  ns  to  express  him- 
^e!f  migiiarcicdly.  Neither  that  doetrinc,  in>r  the  immediate 
sii!)jcrt  of  his  discourse,  nor  any  her  rt‘V(‘aU*d  truth,  in  our 
jutlgeincnt,  rests  |)rincipally  on  the  preci^'t'  im'  ining  of  a  single 
lorni  of  tlie  original  scriptures.  It  is  on  tlieir  co?mected  sense, 
;m.l  prevailing  tenor,  that  we  rest  oiir  hone  oi’ salvation,  and  by^ 
this  we  wonhl  direct  our  rondnet.  'f'he  internr4*tations  which 

I 

Mr.  W.  gives  to  Horn,  xvi.l*^,  M'itns  i.  2.  Piiihvnon  15,  arc 
ingiMiious  ;  but  we  think  that  any  of  them  migiit  he  relinquished 
wjiliout  injitry  to  liis  main  argnment. 

Wlnlc  we  liave  thonglit  it  necessary,  on  a  snh'ect  of  so  iiinck 
nijinrtaiice,  to  snggt^-t  the  comparatiN  e  weakne.ss  of  a  few  posi» 
tiuas  in  Mr.  W'.'s  discourse,  we  f’cl  onr  obiigatioii  to  him  f4>r 
i1k‘  ahility  amd  tlie  zeal  witii  which,  on  l!u‘  whole,  he  ha.s  stated, 
vindicated,  anil  applied,  t!i(»  doctrine  he  was  nncxpecicdly  in¬ 
vited  to  iliscii  ,s.  'A  e  do  not  recollect  any  pei  fonnance,  that,  i?i 
»t)>:nall  a  conqi  iss.  treats  of  the  subject  in  so  satislactory  and  so 
j'rofi table  a  manner. 

Art.  XI V.  'rht  Mechanic's  /Iss'nf  mtf  or  t’n! versa!  Measurer  ;  cont.ilnlng  a 
C'ollection  of 'faldas  of  Me.is  itvs,  Weiglus  and  f*j  .\ei!»  of  most  of  the 
i\rtivles  which  r.iv  aj)|)licaMc  to  the  fuliov.dng  {  radc.s  and  huilru-.sses; 
d'.nibcr  M  -rchanis,  Architects,  Sai  veyo.  s,  J  ).»V‘u,  Capenterji,  Stone 
Masons,  biicldayers.  Glaziers,  riaibter  -a,  Sl.aers,  Engineer. h,  Mill- 
'Viighu',  lionin  i.steis.  Founders,  Siniihb,  Forgcincn,  Rollcra  and  Slii- 
t 'is  of  Iron,  Brn/deis,  Plumb'jrs,  Pumpmakers,  Paviom,  lirewers,  Li- 
niior  Merchants,  Farmers,  Millers,  r.nii  1  lusb.indiiKij.  Py  W.  Roberts, 
la'cds.  Painw.  J-ino.  j)p.  4*S.  Price ‘ds.  (jJ. 

J\\  K  tallies  in  tliis  small  colicetio?)  will  lie  found  usebil  to  most 
of  liu!  classes  of  men  for  whom  it  is  d.*>ignt*il.  We  conhl 
'ddii||;u  the  data,  Innwver,  on  uliicli  soni  •  id  t he  ralenlatioii8 
'■'finade,  had  been  belter  e  \ plained.  'Pile  t.d)!e>  tar  brickl.iytMs’ 
'1  will  puzzle  “  nn  chames  and  aiaifu’C.rs  not  conversant  with 
nc>,”  and  must,  for  want  of  farther  information,  he  nearly 
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unintc‘lli^il)Ic  and  useless.  Tlic  standard  to  which  the  measurfs 
are  rediu  cd  in  tables  I  and  2  is  said  to  be  the  rod  of  IGIft.  sq.; 
but  tlie  thickni'ss  of  this  rod  is  not  stated  ;  and  instead  of 
I  {  bricks  wliieh  is  the.  standard  of  reduced  brickwork, 
it  a|)|)i*ars  to  la;  bricks  tliick.  In  the  first  column  of  the 
table,  also,  the  tliickness  of  the  ^iven  wall  advances  by  bricks, 
instead  of  iialf  bricks.  In  the  table  which  gives  the  \vci|Tht 
of  stone  according  to  its  cubical  content,  the  species  of  stone 
is  not  mentioned.  are  also  inclined  to  prefer  aliquot  parts 
to  decimals,  for  practical  purposes.  The  prefatory  instructions 
on  the  use  of  the  sliiiing  rule,  will  be  acceptable  to  those  Mho 
possess  that  conveniirnt  instrument ;  but  it  would  bavc  been  an 
improvcinent  to  explain  the  mode  of  constructing  these  tables, 
arithmetically,  as  well  as  by  the  sliding  rule.  The  tables,  on  the 
whole,  are  printed  w’ith  respectable  corrextness  :  we  have  not 
room  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies  wc  have  noticed,  but  rocom- 
inend  Mr.  H.  to  submit  his  work  to  some  professional  man,  who 
may  suggest  certain  corrections,  and  improvements  on  matters 
with  winch  the  author  is  le.ss  immediately  conversant. 
'I’he  w  ork  rn  its  present  state  deserves  the  patronage  of  the 
public  ;  but  we  shotdd  give  our  recommendation  with  much 
less  scruple,  to  a  revised,  and  perhaps  enlarged  edition. 
Among  other  deft'cts,  tlic  omission  of  a  tuhlc  of  contents,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  deserving  of  censure. 


A  HI.  XX.  Etchings  rejtrescnUti^  Fragments  of  the  Antique  Grecian 
and  Roman  ArchiUctural  Ornaments ;  chiefly  collected  in  Italy,  before 
the  late  Revolutions  in  that  Country,  and  draw'n  from  the  Originals.  By 
Charles  Ilcathcote  Tathani,  Architect.  Imperial  Folio.  Plates 
Price  ll.  5s.  Boards,  C»ardiner,  London.  IMK). 

••  JT  must  he  .admitted,”  says  Mr.  Tatham,  “  tliat  the  selection  of  good 
ornament  in  the  decoration  ot  buildings,  claims  no  small  part  of  the 
ittention  and  study  of  those  who  wish  to  display  taste  and  judgment  in  its 
application.” 

l!ut,  in  spite  of  tr.ste  and  judgement,  Fashion  *zvlU  assume  the  prerogative 
rf  determining  what  shall  be  esteemed  ^ood  ornament ;  and  like 
those  bc'ings,  whose  .anxitty  is  rather  to  be  active  than  to  be  useful, 
immediately  revises  her  own  decrees,  decl.aims  against  the  discarded  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  supeiscdes  them  by  rcaflq  ^ood  ornaments,  of  a  nature  totally 
clifTcrcnt.  Who  .are  the  ^ufTerers  by  these  capricious  changes  ?  The  an* 
sver  to  this  qiK*sticn  would  bo  a  severe  R'buke  on  human  occupations ;  for 
bow  much  of  the  powers  of  society  is  wasted  upon  trifles,  M'hile  there  arc 
so  many  wants  to  relieve,  and  calamities  to  prevent !  The  oppressed,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  miserable,  arc  injured,  by  every  misapplication  of  time 
and  talent.  But  if  we  advert  simply  to  the  common  calculations  of  pro¬ 
priety,  there  are  many  advantages  derived  from  the  changes  of  taste  in 
articles  of  luxury'.  'I  he  persons  who  lead  the  fashion  luve  no  reason  IQ 
complain  ;  tluy  who  follow  it,  enjoy  as  many  gratifying  sensations,  as 
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know  bow  to  purcha»e  with  the  money  thus  extorted  by  a  tyranny  to 
which  they  willingly  submit ;  the  artist  gains  his  livelihood,  the  general 
aaiount  of  tiilcnt  in  the  arts  of  decoration  is  increased  and  raised  to  a  high¬ 
er  sundard,  and  in  proportion  as  the  luxuries  of  life  are  more  curiously 
elegant,  the  comforts  are  rendered  more  comfortable,  and  the  necessaries 
more  abundant.  There  must  be  a  gradation  in  the  ranks  and  enjoyments  of 
mankind ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  highest  possess  a  superlluity  of  meantt 
the  lowest,  under  a  free  government,  obtain  a  suflTiciency.  'I  he  utensils 
and  habititions  of  the  j)easant  become  commodious,  in  the  same  degree  as 
those  of  the  nobleman  are  tastefully  formed  and  exquisitely  finished. 

Mr.  'Fatham’s  work  is  designed  to  assist  in  decorating  the  mansions  of 
the  opulent.  It  comprises  fragments  of  various  descriptions,  which  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  'r.  would  not  have  published,  had  not  a  former  volume  of  the 
same  nature,  (which  appeared  in  180^5, price  Iil.8s.;bcen  very  well  received. 
The  specimens  in  that  volume  were  considerably  more  beautiful  and  inter¬ 
esting  tlian  most  which  are  contained  in  the  present ;  yet  many  of  these 
are  very  handsome,  and  will  furnish  valuab!  *  hints  to  the  judicious  artist. 
Thj  manner  in  which  these  etchings,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  executed^ 
docs  cf<nlit  to  Mr.  Tatham’s  talents;  many  subjects  have  occurred  to  us, 
which  his  etchings  represent  to  the  eye  with  far  greater  spirit  and  fidelity* 
than  some  of  the  elaborate  engravings  in  Italian  collections. 

Tl>e  late  ravages  and  revolutions  under  which  luly  has  been  orer- 
w’hclpied,  have  added  much  to  the  ideal  value  of  everv  ancient  relic  which 
has  lx.*(  n  rescued  from  the  general  wreck.  We  have  been  glad  to  iK.*e  some 
of  these  stifi  among  us  ;  especially  us  it  is  likely,  tliat  the  dispersion  of  so 
many  specimens  of  art,  may  diffuse,  in  various  nations  of  Euro|)e,  a  supe¬ 
rior  discernment  of  excellence,  and  delicacy  of  taste.  We  cannot  but  de¬ 
sire  that  Britain  should  retain  her  present  pre-eminence  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world,  on  subjects  of  ingenuity,  and  skill ;  and  are  perfectly  sensible 
of  the  advantages,  which  her  manufactures  have  derived  from  the  co-opcr.t- 
tionofthe  arts.  In  this  view,  therefore,  the  crprices  of  tiie  wealthy  are 
not  wholly  useless  to  the  prosperity  of  tlie  sute.  These  considerations 
must  be  very  consoling  to  the  consciences  of  those  person.s,  who  are  grati¬ 
fying  their  vanity,  while  they  ought  to  be  exercising  their  benevolence  ; 
or  whose  modesty  would  rather  expend  a  thousand  guineas  in  this  secret 
and  indirect  advancement  of  the  general  good,  than  ostentatiously  devote 
a  single  one  to  the  duties  of  certain  and  obvlou.s  charity,  to  the  relief  of 
vulgar  distress,  or  the  encouragement  of  humble  merit. 

- _ - 

Art.  XXI.  Designs  for  Ornamental  PLite^  many  of  which  have  beeo 
executed  in  Silver,  from  Original  Drawings.  By  Charles  Heathcote 
Tatham,  Architect.  Imperial  Folio.  Plates  41.  Price  11.  lls.  6^. 
Gardiner,  London  1S06. 

^.^BOUT  fifty  years  ago  the  French  endeavoured  to  give  the  ton  to  tiste, 
in  silver  orn.iments,  and  published  various  works  containing  designs  for 
plate.  The  ecclesiastical  decorations  which  arc  coveted  by  the  catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  gave  enqdoyment  to  many  workmen,  and  furnished  the  designer 
With  opportunities  of  displaying  his  abilities  in  this  branch  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts.  T’he  most  considerable  publication  that  occurs  to  our  memory,  is 
the  folio  of  Meissonnier  ;  whence  it  a'ppears,  that  at  that  time  very  splendid 
massy  pkees  wxtc  cast,  and  chased,  Iii  our  rival  couoiry.  borne  of 
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fh<  TU  wrrr  composition*;,  containing  fgnrcs  of  angels  and  saints,  crftcil 
fixions,  r«’mrr*H:ti(ms  with  their  q)j)t.n dagos,  and  glories,  of  immense  size. 
These  dirt»cu!t  suljccts  were  calculat'd,  not  only  to  elicit  talent,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  encourage  and  extend  emulation  ;  for  the  applause  they 
rccoired,  was,  no  douhr,  a  stimulus  to  the  exenions  of  die  whole  pioiessioo. 

In  a  country  so  oj  uK-nt  as  ours,  vanity  must  boexpeaeJ  to  execute  the  > 
tame  office,  which  sujHT'tition,  happily,  has  been  comj)ellcd  to  relinaubh, 
with  her  many  other  8<uirces  of  intluencc  ;  and  it  is  n*uch  to  Kj  wished  that 
all  the  cxjiendve  gratillcationr,  among  the  higlier  ranks,  w'cre  as  Innocent 
and  at  useful,  as  thiit  of  fumisiiing  their  apartments  with  costly  decora¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Tathani  has  displayed  much  taste  and  ingenuity,  in  his  dcsignsfor 
fupplying  these  artHicia!  nc'Cessities  of  a  highly  civilized  age  ;  some  of  them 
are  intended  tor  s  lvcr  waiters,  others  for  lamps,  branches,  chandeliers, 
caikiclabnis,  columns,  table-lights,  anif  vaih  us  other  ornaments.  Many  of 
these  we  iliink  veiy  elegant,  and  doubt  not  die  dignity  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  when  executed.  Others  arc  mucli  less  pleasing,  in  tJieir  general  toimi, 
and  are  occasionally  incongruous  in  point  oi  proportion.  But  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  i('nie  of  the  /mr/x,  is  still  more  obvious  and  uncouth.  'I'hat  there 
is  classical  authority  for  all  the  varieties  of  masks,  and  all  the  combinaiioni 
of  sphinxes,  chimeras,  hippogriffes,  and  eagle-winged  lions,  may  be  ad- 
nitted,  without  admitting  their  be'iuty  or  propriety.  It  would  lead  to  some 
curious  speculations,  indeed,  to  examine  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  taste 
for  the  grotesque,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  some  of  these  designs,  and 
in  their  prototype's.  It  may  l>c  difficult  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  a  predi¬ 
lection  which  is  so  general ;  but  some  of  the  mixtuas  in  this  volume,  such 
at  a  lion's  foot  for  tlic  root  of  a  flower,  a  female  head  fixed  on  a  lion’s  leg, 
Of  by  contrast  the  lion*:  head  dressed  in  an  Egyptian  head-dress,  are  certain¬ 
ly  **  strange,  pasting  ttrangc.*' 

Mr.  Tatliam  has  given  two  or  three  designs  composed  on  the  same  prirw 
ciple  at  the  famous  Candelabrum  in  the  Hebrew'  Sanctuary.  We  do  not 
perceire  tliat  thett'  have  btvn  executed  ;  and  we  doubt  w  hether  they  would 
equal  the  i>riginal  in  richnest  of  effect :  but  the  pattern,  coi  sidered  simply  at 
1  piece  of  decorative  and  useful  furniture,  is  capable  of  k  ing  made  as  hand¬ 
some  and  superb,  as  any  that  ever  was  wrouglit  by  the  hand  of  ai  t :  aitd  the 
Tory  execution  i>f  a  subject  so  magnificent,  is  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
advanced  stale  of  this  branch  of  workmanship  in  the  Mosaic  age.  We 
distinguish  also  a  costly  and  capital  article  pri'sented  by  a  gcntlcm^in  to  Lord 
Nelson,  after  the  battle  of  tlie  Nile:  nuir.orials  of  such  events  may  pro^ 
prrlr  bo  splendid.  We  recollect,  that  a  like  present  was  niade  to  Ur. 
Willis,  by  the  Lite  Sir  Richurd  Arkwright,  on  his  Majesty’s  recovery. 

A  a.  XXII.  aJTt.iiar.n^e  Ri-cj.iton  s/  the  Cos fi  el  recemmenjed  ;  in  two 
Sermons  delivered  to  his  Congregation  cn  the  Mornings  of  the  9th 
and  Kith  Nov.  18f)n.  By  the  Kcv.  George  Clayton,  Minister  of 
th**  Meeting  at  L(Kk’s  I  i'Ms,  Walworth.  J’p.  o7,  price  2x.  black 
and  Co.  Cond'ar,  vxc.  ISvMi. 

^|'’nE  imp^'iftx'tior.*?  of  these  dl?C''**irses,  hrth  in  r.''.tjre  and  in  amotint, 
are  far  outweigVied  by  the  mer;s  :  the  foi*mer,  arising  from  inattcotiC‘a 
aad  ioexj»erk;uce,  oceur  ifickkiiuHy  id  didertot  p.'irtb  of  the  pcrfors^'OCC  | 
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^  latter,  the  result  of.  pit'ty,  zeal,  and  j;ood  sense,  pcrr.iic  tlie  whole. 

The  subject  is  divided  into  two  sermons  for  the  sake  uf  convenienect  and 
iidi  rived  irom  1  I’hess.  i.  6.  For  our  Ges'^t  dUTtc  niA  unio  in  word 
hui  alto  in  jiowery  and  in  the  Holy  Ghosts  and  in  muiU  attttriMce- 
The  discussion  is  arran;ed  under  four  heads;  the  meaninfr  of  the  term 
*0ur  gospel,’  tlic  manner  in  which  it  was  received,  by  what  means  such 
I  reception  of  it  may  be  secureil  to  ourselves,  and  the  urgent  considerati¬ 
ons  by  which  we  should  be  incited  to  receive  it.  Two  of  tlietr  heads 
re  consid  red  in  each  of  die  Scniiwns,  which  arc  botli  completed  by  m 
luitable  application  to  the  hearers. 

Thedirteren  jc  between  the  reception  of  tlic  go§])el  in  ci*9/r/,  iJid  id 
jiGCirr,  is  stated  witli  much  propriety  and  force  ;  the  allusion,  however,  to 
a  polished  but  pointless  d;!!!,  is  not  tjuite  apposite,  neillier  is  the  anecdot* 
aildaced  in  illustration,  correct ;  tlic  pnnee  concerning  whom  it  haa  bcea 
nlatod,  w'as  Louis  XIV. 

We  cliccrfully  approve  the  request,  by  wliich  t!ie  preacher  wa»  induced 
tn  commit  these  discourses  to  tlic  press.  Among  ihe  pnnei pal  causes  of 
tlui  request,  w'C  arc  convinced,  were  the  attention  and  skill  which  arc  di»- 
covcreii  in  tlie  arrangement  of  the  subject.  Wc  prof  ss  ourselves  paitiai 
to  a  niO!*e  copious  and  systematic  division,  especially  in  oral  addresses,  than 
wc  som.  times  find  in  the  compositions  of  modern  preachers.  A  higher 
merit  of  this  publication,  is,  that  it  abounds  w  ith  impoitant  truths,  and  use* 
fjl  practical  exhortations.  The  style  is,  with  some  exceptions,  chaste  and 
cotrfct,  and  the  diction  is  usually  choice  and  appropriate.  Many  of  the 
thoughts,  the  preacher  acknowledges,  arc  derived  from  an  old  Divine  ( 
and  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  his  prefcnmcc  of  the  scarcely-por-- 

volumes  of  the  17th  century,  lx‘fore  the  ephemeral  productions  of 
tlic  present  age.  He  also  delineates  witli  much  feeling,  and  with  tha 
amiable  warmth  of  filial  gratitude,  the  domestic  scenes  of  the  Sabbath 
evening,  in  which  he  has  participated  ;  and  takes  ihis  opportunity  aiw),  to 
censure,  though  w  ith  some  rtsirictlon.  the  assembling  for  puWic  v'orKb’ji 
in  the  evening.  On  both  these  topics  tlure  is  room  for  discriminative  .ani¬ 
madversion  ;  but  as  he  is  himself  tlie  author  of  a  pamplilet,  and  fhe 
preacher  of  evening  lectures,  Mr.  C.  will  m't  wish  u«  to  enter  into  thw 
discussion  with  him.  Many  persons  would  reviind  him  of  a  passage  iti 
Romans  ii.  i.;  but  we  will  not  affirm  that  he  \s  quite  *•  ine  leasable." 

We  must,  however,  remonstrate,  ns  a  general  principle,  agiiinsi  the  uft 
of  the  plural  pronoun,  when  referring  to  the  minister  simply.  In  aJdltiot^ 

10  our  rerruirks,  (Vol.  III.  p.  80  )  it  may  be  objcrvcd,  that  though  ths 
fn^iuent  recurrence  of  the  pronoun  /,  is  undoubtt  dly  disagreeable,  and  bo- 
t:ays  great  negligence  or  self-conceit  in  the  preacher,  rve  is  quite  .%• 
offensive  in  this  resjx^ct,  and  moriover  is  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  dig¬ 
nity,  and  a  glaring  aifront  to  common  sense,  from  which,  too,  the  most 
vlcquent  and  judicious  preachers  have  constantly  abstained.  One  Instance 
of  this  will  be  enough  ;  after  speaking  personally  of  tire  family  exer«.is  *< 
mentioned  above,  in  the  singular  numlvr,  Mr.  C.  says  miidstcnallif,  “On 
this  account,  as  well  as  for  many  other  reasons,  which  to  us  ap[>car  for¬ 
cible,  VK  do  decidedly  prefer,  &c.” — Who  v  oulJ  not  think  he  w:is  read¬ 
ing  a  roy/r/ r/mr/cr,  or  IK  papal  I ull  ?  Wc  shall  therefore  shew  no  mercy 
to  any  individual  who  is  found  thus  offending,  except  he  can  plead  that 
he  a  man  beside  himself. 

In  parting  with  Mr.  Clayton,  which  wc  do  with  sincere  gootl-will,  w'e 
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ZC&  Stevenson's  Srrmon, 

would  hint,  that  too  much  figure  in  a  Sermon  Is  more  hazardous  to  tKe* 
repuution  of  a  sensible  man,  than  too  little ;  it  was  mortifying  to  dis¬ 
cover  at  the  bottom  of  an  excellent  page,  this  phrase,  “  a  tear  dropjed 
from  the  sluices  of  penitence,  or  distilled  from  the  cisterns  of  love.** 

An.  XXni.  PrcjiariiUoa  for  Deaths  and  the  Parable  of  the  Sourr :  two* 
i)crmons,  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Alphonsus  Gunn.  I'aken  in  sliort- 
liand  by  a  Friend,  pp.  32,  price  Is.  Williams  and  Smith,  1807. 

circumstiinccs  which  led  to  the  publication  of  these  sermons,  hare 
given  them  .in  interest,  which,  as  literary  compo.sltions,  they  do  not 
intrinsically  possess.  ThepR‘acher  has  been  lately  removed  from  the  scene 
of  his  indefatigable  labours,  to  the  enjoyment  ol  the  rewards  which  await 
such  fiiitiiful  ministers;  and  these  arc,  it  apj>cars,  the  only  fi.ign:cnt8  which 
have  been  committed  to  the  press,  of  those  discourses  which  gratified  and 
edifieil  multitudes.  'I'o  criticise  them  with  rigour,  would  neidicr  bi'just 
nor  liberal  to  the  memory  of  the  deccaced  author ;  for  they  are  merely  a 
transcript  of  tlie  shoit  han  d  notes  of  an  admirer,  v.dio  must  Ix'  accounuiblc 
for  the  mannei  in  vliich,  by  publishing  them,  he  has  consulted  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  his  friend.  He  asserts,  that  they  “  faithfully  represent  his  plain, 
simple,  affectionate,  and  pointed  manner  of  address,**  and  if,  as  he  pioudy 
hop<.*s,  “  with  the  divine  blessing,  they  should  bo  instrument.il  to  that 
end,  to  which  he  consecrated  all  his  labours,  the  salvation  of  immortal 
fouU,’'  an  object  will  bo  attained,  to  which  we  arc  sure  the  departed 
preacher  would  gladly  liave  sacrificed  all  the  fame,  that  the  most  jK*rfect 
compositions  could  have  procured  for  him,  from  the  highest  sources  of 
literary  distinction. 


Art.  XX  iV.  yl  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  John’s  Church,  Blackburji,  Lan-  , 
casliiie,  on  Wednesday,  Ktb.  2.5,  1H()7  ;  being  the  Day  appoinied  for 
a  Public  F.ist.  By  the  Ri*v.  Thon'.as  Stevenson,  M.  A.  Incumbent 
Curate,  i  p.  3-t.  Price  Is.  (>d.  Rivingtons.  Hatchard.  1807. 

JF  there  is  one  verse  in  the  sacred  volume,  which,  for  the  credit  of  our 
country,  we  couKl  wish  to  obliterate,  it  is  this  ;  ( Isa.  Iviii.  G. )  Is  not 
thin  the  fast  th  it  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  lands  of  'ivlclednessy  to  undo 
the  heavy  hardens,  and  to  let  the  ofifi rested  go  free,  and  tiuit  ye  break  eveky 
YOKE  ?  It  is  a  memorable  circumstance,  that,  in  this  age  of  tlie  world,  such 
a  verse  Should  be  nationally  recoi^nize !  aa  the  genuine  declaration  of  the 
Almighty,  tl  at  a  f.ist  siiould  lx*  siueinnly  enjoined,  year  after  year,  in  order 
to  propitiate  Ins  favour  and  protection,  and  tiiat  tlie  trade  in  human  blood 
should  at  the  same  time  be  delitK*r.itely  s  uKtioned,  and  obstinately  sup* 
ported  !  While  such  inconsistency,  and  such  li.ipiety,  stained  the  public  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  countiy,  it  w.is  absurd  to  t.dk  *>out  common  sense,  or  make 
any  pretences  to  religion.  We  h.ave  alreadv  congratulated  our  readers  on 
the  t.it  il  blow  which  this  iniquitous  traffic  hu>  received  ;  and,  bi'lng  willinjf 
to  consider  the  repro.tch  as  washed  away,  fi  sm  the  moment  w  hen  Parlia¬ 
ment  expressly  admitted  tiie  claims  of  justic  .*  and  humanity,  w'e  shall  con¬ 
template  the  serin  ns  preached  on  tlie Jirst  fast  day  that  •was  not  a  mockery^ 
with  peculiar  saiistacnon. 

Mr.  Stevenson’s  discourbc,  the  first  that  has  reached  us,  is  founded  on 
Is.i.  lix.  I,  2.  w'hich  he  consideis  as  declaring  the of  God,  and 
tliw  ^dus€  of  she  afiddotu  which  be  sudwrs  to  befai  his  people.  Uuder  thf 
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fit  h^ad  hf  fstabllshcs  the  doctrine  of  particular  providence,  as  derived 
from  revelation  alone  ;  under  the  second,  he  proves,  by  scriptural  facts,  the 
correspondence  of  national  distress  with  national  iniquity,  ascribing  our  com- 
pifjtive  exemption  from  general  c  ilamitics,  in  a  ga*at  measure,  to  the  piety, 
oiof  the  nation,  but  of  very  many  individuals,  botli  In  and  out  of  theevta- 
bliihed  church.  His  sermon  is  serious,  sensible,  and  appropriate  :  wc 
ifgard  it  as  an  excellence,  that  it  abounds  with  quotations  from  Scrip- 
tut,  manifesting  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  tlie  living  oracles,  which, 
wc  tear,  is  not  universal  among  his  brethren.  The  following  remarks 
from  the  application  of  the  discourse,  deserve  general  attention  : 

‘  And  let  not  those  who  are  poor  and  UDskllled  in  worldly  wisdom,  ima¬ 
gine  that  their  scanty  attainments  and  humble  lot  rcndiT  them  totally  inca¬ 
pable  of  conferring  any  substantial  benefits  upon  their  Country.  There 
fcarcely  exists  an  individual,  who  hath  it  not  in  his  power  to  advance  the 
public  weal  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  By  his  religious  and  orderly 
behaviour,  by  his  dutiful  obedience  to  the  laws,  by  training  up  his  childrea 
and  dependents  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  by  striving  to 
maintain  “  a  conscience  void  of  otTence  toward  God  and  tow.ud  men,^*— 
he  may  do  far  greater  good  than,  perhaps,  he  is  aware.  At  all  events,  he 
may  essentially  sene  his  country  by  his  prayers.  Numerous  arc  tlic  io- 
itaoces  recorded  in  the  Sciipturc,  of  tlie  powerful  prevalence  and  astonisliing 
effects  of  “  men’s  lifting  up  holy  hands”  to  Heaven,  “  without  wrath  and 
doubting.”  It  is  no  where  said,  that  the  supplications  of  the  rich,  the  noble, 
and  the  learned  alone  are  efficacious;  but  that  “  Uu*  prayer  of  the  up- 
iiGHT  is  God’s  delight that  “  tke  fervent  prayer  ofaRiGHTtous  mam 
availeth  much.  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth  ;  for  man  lookctii  on 
the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart.”  Since  then, 
the  meanest  person  on  earth  knows  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  what  extent 
his  Zeal  and  services,  rightly  employed,  may  benefit  his  Country  ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  largely  his  sins  may  contribute  to  tlic  filling  up  the 
measure  of  its  iniquities  ; — let  each  resolve  so  to  regulate,  his  conduct, 
that  he  may  be  nowise  instrumental  in  hastening  its  dow  nfal,  but  may  ra¬ 
ther  assist  in  upholding  and  confirming  its  freedom  and  prosperity.* 
pp.31,  y2. 


Art.  XXV.  7’A^  Christianas  Review  of  Lifcy  anJ  Prosfiect  of  Futurity: 
A  Sermon,  preached  at  Warwick,  Dec.  7,  ISOS,  on  account  of  tlic 
,  much-lamcntcd  Death  of  the  Rev.  James  Moody.  By  George  Burder. 
Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Church,  and  for  dk;  Benefit  of  the 
Family  of  the  Deceased,  pp.  38.  Price  Is.  Wiliams  and  Co,  1807. 

•  have  not  for  some  time  read  a  discourse,  more  pleasing  and  more 

useful,  or  less  ostentatious,  than  this.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  vigour 
^d  neatness  of  the  thoughts,  and  for  the  clear  and  .iitlcss  style  in  which 
they  arc  expressed,  Free  from  all  superfluity,  however,  in  the  one,  and 
from  nearly  all  amplification  in  the  other,  it  resembles  the  model  of  an 
wtensive,  well  arranged,  and  handsome  structure,  rather  than  the  structure 
This  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  tlte  narrow  limits  into  which 
^bat  is  strictly  the  sermony  was  necessarily  compressed,  by  the  introduc- 
toQ  of  a  copious  and  iotereitiog  mtmuiry  to  the  extent  ot  half  tills 
pvblicaUQo. 


f  ■ 


SCS  Juvenile  Preceptor, 

The  arrangemrnt  Is  luppy  ;  it  was  indicated,  indt'cd,  hy  the  text  (t 
Tim.  iv.  7»  8.)  I  have  fought  a  good  Jigfit  ;  1  have  fnished  my  count; 

I  have  kept  tlu  faith.  Henceforth  there  h  laid  up  for  me  a  Cfcum  of  rights 
eousnesi,  ‘which  the  Lord^  the  righteous  Judge^  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and 
not  to  me  onf^^  lut  unto  all  them  tdso  that  love  his  appearing,  Tiiis  glorioui 
iilustration,  wc  had  almost  said  this  suiTicicnt  proot,  of  the  divine  nature 
of  Christianity,  displays  the  satisfactory  retrospect,  and  the  cLdigktful 
prospect,  o[  a  Christian  and  a  minister,  on  closing  a  life  ilevoicd  u>  the 
glory  of  his  Master.  The  first  part  represents  tlu*  Christian  life  under  the 
figuiesof  severe  icnfdct,  utir  emitted  exertion,  acd  strict fdefity  to  a  saerta 
trust,  I'he  second  is  considered,  less  distinctly,  as  descrilling  the  nature 
of  the  reward,  the  giver,  and  the  general  assurance  of  it  to  all  the 
pemde  of  CJod. 

The  memoir  notices  Mr.  M.'s  indications  of  talent  in  early  youth,  hit 
juv  enlle  dissipations,  the  circumstance  by  which  he  was  led  to  serious 
reflection,  and  the  decided  change  effected  in  his  heart  and  character, 
by  the  rrgeneraiing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Having  declined  the 
adricc  which  recommended  h.Im  to  go  to  college  for  the  purpose  of 
rntciing  Uie  established  church,  jiartly  from  some  insuperable  scruples,  and 
jiaitly  fit)m  peciiniai-v'  ohiecti<'ns,  he  went  througli  a  course  of  private  in- 
•tniction  for  the  mini’^tiy,  and  was  sh<'itly  afterwards  settled  over  an  Inde* 
|>cndent  church  at  Warv.  ick,  w'tiere  lie  laboured  with  great  success  for 
twenty-live  years,  t!\e  congregation  increasing  in  that  time  from  about 
fifty,  to  seven  or  eight  iiundrcu.  Tor  a  number  of  years,  lie  bad  been  ac- 
Customt‘d  annually  to  supply  the  Tabernacles  of  London  and  Bristol  for  t 
certain  period.  In  consequence  of  extreme  official  exertions,  on  July  6th, 
IHeiy,  he  suffered  a  j  iralytic  stroke  on  the  following  day,  and,'  after  linger¬ 
ing  till  the  ‘JOtJi  Kot.  quitted  the  scene  of  his  honourable  and  successful 
toils,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  'I'hc  state  of  his  feelings,  during  this  solema 
|>eriod  of  al>out  four  months,  is  narrated  witli  some  minuteness,  .and  wall 
be  considered  with  lively  interest  by  every  serious  reader.  lie  seems  . 
to  have  been,  in  all  resp^*cts,  well  intiiled  to  appropriate  the  exulting  de¬ 
claration  of  St.  Paul, —  to  look  backward  on  his  journey  with  grateful 
complacency,  and  forward  to  his  rest  with  assured  expc'ctation. 

A  second  edition  of  this  sermon,  we  find,  w  ill  soon  be  published. 

Art.  XXVT.  The  Juvenile  Preceptor  ;  or,  a  Course  of  Moral  and  Scientif: 
Instructions,  Vol.  I.  contiining  Spelling  and  Reading  Lessons,  not  ex* 
cecdingone  Syllable  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  Spelling  Lessons,  from  two  to, 
•even  Syllables,  with  appropriate  Moral  T»lcs  and  l*oems  ;  the  use  ol 
Points  and  Explanations  of  other  Characters  which 'occur  in  books., 
pp.  liiS.  price  os.  Poughnill.  G.  Nicholson.  London.  Symondi. 
1805. 

n"'HL  compiler  of  this  work  has  formed  a  design  of  supplying  a  course  of 
^  liberal  amusement  and  instruction  for  the  young.  He  proposes,  in  the 
progirss  of  his  labtiurs,  “  not  only  to  intermix  the  maxims  of  experience 
and  wisdom  with  the  incidents  of  early  life  ;  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
humil  ty,  gratitude,  sinccriiv,  justice,  sympathy,  liberality,  patience,  tern-  ‘ 
p<*nmce,  honour,  magnanimity,  industry,  and  j>ersoverance ;  but  to  dit* 
pUy  the  elements  of  general  qualifications -for  active  life;  as  reading, 
clocuuon,  L'rghsh  gi  amoiar,  aiiihuieuc,  bovk-kceping,  mathcmtlici,  and 
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jbort-hani! :  also  the  nidimonts  of  those  branches  of  science  uhleh  unite 
gft'ful  knowledge  with  pleasing  amusement,** 

Such  is  the  literan'cnterLiinmcnt  which  is  providing  to  gratify  the  mental 
appi’tites  of  the  rising  generation;  and,  as  is  usual  in  a  family,  the  caterer 
has  first  attended  to  the  wants  of  infant  minds.  He  has  certainly  taken  pains 
to  make  this  dish  as  palatable,  and  af  the  same  time  as  nourishing  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  'I  hcrc  are  some  advantages  arising 
from  his  plan,  which  “  commences  with  tlie  easiest  and  simplest  combi¬ 
nations  of  letters,**  and  is  the  most  regularly  pi ogrcsslve,  that  we  ha\e 
•ren.  To  save  time  in  teaching  the  art  rtf  reading,  the  words  arc  clas¬ 
sified  by  the  sounds  of  tht  vowels.  We  knew  not  what  will  be  siiid 
by  such  school-mi  stresses  as  Shenstonc  has  celebrated,  when,  in  count¬ 
ing  the  letters  ot  the  aiphabt't,  they  find  twenty-nine  instead  of  twenty- 
ilx.  If  such  revolutions  begin  at  tire  horn-book,  the  fountain  of  sci¬ 
ence,  will  not  the  whole  world  be  shortly  turnrd  upside  down  ?  To 
IS  it  seems  that  ke  and  je  have  ho  sound,  when  used  in  sjielling,  dif- 
terent  from  kn  and  yrr,  and  as  k  and  j  could  not  be  introduced  into 
the  place  of  c  hard  and  g  soft,  without  too  great  a  confusion,  thc‘ 
reformation  was  unnecessary.  We  hojie,  however,  there  will  be  np 
uproar  in  the  schools,  when  q  is  directed  to  bo  called  kwe\  w,  nve\  a, 
»r;  as  these  are  the  most  natural  sounds  of  the  letters  that  have  been 
so  long  d’sgraced  with  a  nick-namc;  aad  perhaps  hah  is  the  best  me¬ 
thod  of  pronouncing  the  aspirate  h. 

Some  errors  of  the  press,  and  a  few  grammatical  blundcri,  are  met  with  in 
these  volumes,  w'hich  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  a  future  edition  ;  we  par¬ 
ticularly  notice  the  veib  hid^  because  it  is  twice  used  by  mlstike  when  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb  was  required.  Vol.  I.  pp.  108  and  122. 

Tile  poetry  is  too  lame,  in  many  places,  ibr  the  use  even  of  children  in  their 
first  lessons;  and  some  alterations  are  made  in  the  easy  and  simple  versc*s  of 
Dr.  Watts,  by  which,  wliatever  else  is  improved,  their  px*try  is  not.  Wc 
are  aware  that  many  of  these  alterations,  and  other  defects  of  the  poetry, 
were  necessary,  to  make  them  lessons  of  one  or  two  syllables;  but  wc  would 
rather  have  children  conHned  to  prose  lessons,  than  taught  such  doggreU 
w  these 

I  with  my  book  will  spend  my  day> 

And  not  with  such  e'er  dwell j - — 

And  one  bad  sheep  in  time  is  sure 
I'o  mar  e'en  all  the  fold* 

Or  look  at  the  birds  in  the  trees,  not  in  cage. 

In  his  preface  to  the  second  volume,  the  author  says,  ‘  We  have  avoided 
giving  our  young  friends  any  controverted  bias;’  and  in  order  to  this,  it 
Stems,  he  tiiou<,ht  it  necessary  to  keep  every  thing  peculiar  to  Christianiiy 
out  of  sight.  Its  morals,  indeed,  he  commends,  Vol.  II.  p.  282  ;  but,  in 
the  next  page,  we  find  a  prayer,  in  which  tliere  is  not  the  least  allusion  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  though  he  has  said  of  himself,  ‘  I  am  the  wjy— no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me  ;*  and  tiiough  wc  are  invited  lo 
come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  Grace,  because  he  ever  llveth  to  make  inter¬ 
cession. 

As  we  think  this  a  useful  and  judicious  undertaking,  wc  wish  to  8#'e  it 
ai  complete  as  possible,  and  eainedilv  recommend  the  author  to  co.islJcf, 

Vol.  III.  Ee 


Litcraiure, 

wliciher  chiUicn,  nmong  other  good  things,  may  not  learn  something 
about  that  kindest  friend  of  theirs,  who  said,  ‘  suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me.*  l.et  him  not  interfere  with  religion  at  all,  if  he  thinks  it  best  to 
exclude  from  his  work  every  thing  purely  evangelical. 


Art.  XXVH  .  Scents  for  the  Touug  ;  or,  Pleasing  I'ales,  calculated  to 
nromote  Good  Manners,  and  the  Love  of  V’iituc.  ‘J^mo.  pp. 

Price  la.  fid.  Larton  and  Co.  1K()7. 
has  so  ()!ien  been  our  lot  to  see,  in  the  little  amusing  narratives  in¬ 
tended  for  young  children,  the  most  absurd  prejudices,  and  the  grosK*st 
^frors  especially  on  n  oral  topics,  that  we  feel  a  peculiar  ]>Ieasurt'  on  occa- 
^•ons  for  cont-  rring  praise,  in  this  department  of  our  ciitical  examinations. 
I’hese  tales  are  correct  aud  useful  in  point  of  moral  tendency ;  they  are 
alw)  written  with  rare  and  intelligence.  We  v/ould  encourage  the  same  au¬ 
thor  to  resume  lus  pi  n,  advising  him  constantly  to  keep  in  view  the  deve- 
luj)einent  of  some  useful  maxim,  and  also  tiie  inti  oduction  of  some  Intcresv- 
Ing  information.  The  first  tile  of  the  four,  though  the  least  pleasing  and 
.*»tudicd,  vould  have  accomplished  this  object  the  best,  if  it  had  not 
been  left  strangely  dificient  and  abrupt  at  the  conclusion. 


SWEDISH  LITERATURE, 

Art.  xwni.  Jixposiflnn  dts  Operctiofu  faites' en  Lctfilionte,  A  Detail 
of  tlu*  (Operations  carried  on  In  Lapland  for  the  measurement  of  an  Arc 
o1  the  Meridi^n,  in  iSOl.  ISO!?,  and  1803  ;  by  Messrs.  Ofverboom, 
Svanlvrg,  Holmr^uist  .and  P.ilnnder.  Compiled  by  .Ions  Svanberg,  5:c.. 
I’nhh^^ed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm.  Svo.  pp.  230. 
Stockholm. 

LEDGE  of  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  tlic  globe  on  which 
we  live,  has  In  all  ages,  as  M.  SuiulK-rg  justly  observes,  been  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  human  curiosity.  But  few,  ccmparatively,  arc  aware  of  the  e.xtreme 
dliTiculty  of  the  nndeitaking,  or  know,  that,  notwithstanding  this  problem 
has  cxeicisr'd  tlie  ingenuity  of  the  greatest  matliematiclans  and  astronomers, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  science  to  the  present  time,  it  luis  never  yet  IxreR 
eompl -tcly  solvril.  We  feel  pleasure  in  being  able  e.xchisively  to  lay  be- 
h»re  our  readers  an  account  of  some  recent  measurements  in  L.'i])laDil ;  and 
T »he  the  0)moitur.iiy  of  sketching  historically  the  piogres*  which  has  been 
i.u’vle  in  tins  brancli  of  Geometry. 

*1  be  earliest  attempt  ot Whiel;  wc  b.:.Te  any  dlrtinct  account,  is  tliat  made 
by  hr.itoMhencs.  alH>ut  two  I.unilred  ve.irs  l>e{ore  the  bhtli  of  Christ; 
'  h’.eii,  considering  the  time  when  it  was  unJrit.iken,  ap’X*ars  toliaveheen 
c.xecutcd  wiuh  gT«‘at  rccinacy.  liratostlu  ncs,  how'ever,  seems  to  liave 
«:ontineii  hi.s  oprratiuns,  tj  the  more  deOTinlnation  of  tiie  magnitude  of  the 
erth,  without  any  iiupiirv  into  its  figme,  which  Iv  pi\  e.ip]).)sc  I  a  jKufect 
sphere.  Ae,d  indeed  ihli  appeals  to  have  been  the  care,  in  <-vcry  subsc* 
o’e-ni  opertitioii,  b:'fnre  the  invention  of  the  t  -lc^cojK*  and  ]  endulum 
r.i  >ck.  i^y  11  e.ins  <  f  tlio  former,  the  figure  of  the  planet  Jupiter  w'at 
f  )vind  to  liitT- r  m  :::riallv  frorr.  that  of  a  sphere,  z\A  expenenee  shtwed 
Hilt  toe  >ilv.;tions  of  the  batter,  were  slowest  under  the  equator,  and 
U  '.H  ker  in  i.-jiudes  more  and  more  ajiproacldng  to  tiie  poles.  I'hese 
c^iv'ur.i.t.mci  s  cc'n.biued,  f.rst  sin' 'e sled  to  Mr.  iluv.  v'hen*,  tile  uica  uiat 
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*#ttr  earth,  like  Jupiter,  was  of  a  spheroidal  form,  and  like  that  planet  flattest 
at  the  poles.  This  similarity  of  figure  in  bodies  so  much  alike  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  mi^ht  naturally  be  supposed  to  .trise  from  the  same  cause,  namely 
their  rotatory  motion.  For  in  every  body  revolving  round  a  determinate 
axis,  those  parts  which  are  farthest  distant  from  it  nuist  necessarily  move 
moie  rapidly,  than  those  which  are  nearer.  'I'his  increase  of  velocity,  by 
inca*asing  the  amu  ifugal  force,  produces  an  elongation  of  those  parts,  and 
this  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degrtt‘,  as  the  motion  is  more  or  less  rapid. 
Viewing  the  cajth  then  as  a  plastic  body,  all  that  remained  to  be  done,  was 
to  dty.cnnine  the  proportion,  which  the  force  of  gravity  bore,  to  the  centrihi- 
gal  force,  at  each  piirticular  point,  in  order  to  determine  the  figure  which 
jTuist  oeccssai  ily  result  from  their  combination,  in  this  manner  did  Mr. 
Huygliens  calculate  the  diameter  of  our  earth  at  the  |)oles,  to  he  to  its  di¬ 
ameter  at  the, equator  as  .^7S  to  .579  nearly. 

But  the  calculation  of  Mr.  1  iayghens  was  erroneous,  fi>?m  his  having 
supposed  the  force  of  gravity  to  reside  only  m  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
whereas  it  is  difl'uscd  throughout  every  jiart  of  our  glolx*.  The  great  New¬ 
ton,  therefore,  who  was  the  ne\t^  to  investigate  this  dilFicult  problem,  en- 
dcayouicd  to  obtain  a  more  exiict  result,  by  considering  the  earth  as  a  ho¬ 
mogeneous  fluid  body,  consisting  of  an  infinite  numlxT  of  pitfllclei,  mu¬ 
tually  and  equally  acting  upon  each  otiier.  Calculating  from  these  data,  he* 
found  that  the  earth  was  an  cllipsokl,  and  tliat  the  two  axes  were  to  each 
other,  as  ‘J29  to  ‘JSO. 

Astronomers  would  probably  have  renuuned  satisfied  with  these  propor¬ 
tions,  and  confined  their  future  inquiries  to  the  mere  admeasurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian,  but  for  the  trigonometrical  operations  commenced  by 
Mr.  Picard,  and  completed  by  Mr.  Cassini,  for  determining  the  meridian 
of  the  Observatory  of  Paris.  I'or  on  a  comparison  of  these  measure¬ 
ments,  it  .qjpeared,  that  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  instead  of  becoming 
longer,  became  shorter,  on  advancing  towarils  the  pole.  A  circumstance 
so  unexpected,  naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of  inquiry,  and  some  contro¬ 
versy  ;  and  the  French  mathematicians,  confuient  of  the  accuracy  of  theii* 
measurements,  pronounced  the  figure  ol'the  earth  to  be  that  of  a  prolate,  not 
an  oblate  spheroid.  This  opinion  had  been  broached  some  years  before,  by 
Eiscnschmidt,  an  eminent  German  mathematician.  But  his  aigunienti 
having  been  drawn  from  the  old  measurements  of  Kratosthenes,  Snellius, 
and  otliers,  were  not  regarded  as  sufliciectly  conclusive,  to  excite  much 
attention. 

To  clear  up  this  |)oint,  about  the  year  1 73»t  the  French  Government, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  determined  on  sending  out 
two  companies  of  mathematicians,  to  measure  two  degrees  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  one  under  tlie  equator,  and  the  otlicr  as  near  the  pole  as  might  be. 
Accordingly  Messrs.  Godin,  Bouguer,  and  L.a  Condamine,  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Peru,  and  Messrs.  Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  Camus,  Lc  Mon- 
nier,  and  the  Abbe  Outhicr,  to  Lapland.  Both  parties,  afur  encountering 
many  unforeseen  difficulties  and  delays,  which  it  required  no  small  share 
Address  and  ingenuity  to  overcome,  completed  the  object  uf  their  miasioa, 
and  returned  to  France. 


In  tills  assertion  we  have  implicitly  followed  oiir  author,  but  wc  are 
rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  Newton’s  solution  was,  in  fact,  antecedent 
to  that  of  lltiyghcns*  ^ 

K  c  ^ 
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During  the  absence  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  M*^  Launn  had  published 
VuT  realise  on  Fluxions,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  elegant  demonstratioD  ^ 

Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Solution*.  The  work  was  desenedly  much  a*ad  aad 
admired.  But  whether  it  had  any  effect  in  determining  the  public  opinioa 
on  this  question,  is  net  at  tliis  time  easy  to  discover,  ^lathematiclanl, 
however,  never  seem  to  have  generally  acquiesced  in  the  prolate  fit;ure  of 
the  earth,  but  rather  to  have  suspected,  that  the  French  measun  menti 
were  erroneous.  Accordin.  Iv  they  were  examined  in  1710  by  M, 
Cassini,grandson  ofthefornuT,  and  several  considerable  errors  were  detected. 

I'he  results  of  all  the  measurements,  were  now  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  oblate  figure  of  th-  ea;th  ;  and  the  only  difhculty  that  remained,  was  to 
reconcile  them  to  each  (Jther  For  though  tl.ey  all  concurred  in  proving 
the  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  that  of  :\v,  oblate  ^spheroid,  yet  taken  by 
pairs,  they  gave  diderent  degrv  -s  of  eccentricity 

'I  husthe  nieasurenients  ot  i'  ruanii  France*  gave  dl3  to  314,  while 
thost' of  Franco  and  l.aplan  i  gave  to  l‘J9,  and  those  of  Peru  and 
l.apland  1^12  to ‘213,  for  the  pro])ortions  of  the  two  diam.  t*  rs. 

A.,  liouguer,  in  a  work  published  sod"  years  aflei  his  return  to  Eu- 
ro|x',  has  taken  great  inins  to  reconcile  th'.sedldertnt  measures,  and  to  find 
out  the  figure,  \vl  icli  will  best  accord  with  them  in  general,  but  without 
success.  His  investigation  rathe:  seems  to  indicate,  that  our  planet  is  not 
reducible  to  anv  regular  figure. 

A  few  years  lx  lore  M.  l  oiigucr’s  work  appeared,  M.  Clairaut  had 
published  his  elaborate  T rcati^e  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  in  which  he 
shews,  Ivom  the  Newtonian  Theory  of  Gravity,  the  foi  m  which  a  fiuid 
hotly  wouiu  acquire,  fron:  its  rotatory  motion  He  found,  that  a  globe 
of  the  mean  density  of  our  earth,  migi*t  remain  in  equilibrium,  Lupposine 
it  to  revolve  in  about  2*.  25”.  whentiie  two  oLmet.  is  would  be  to  each 
other,  as  1  to  2.7  nearly,  if  moved  with  greater  velocity,  the  spheroid 
would  in  consequenct'  be‘Comc  more  and  more  oblate;  which  alteration  in  the 
figure,  would  occasion  a  gradual  rcta.d.ation  of  the  rotatory  motion,  until 
tlie  equilibrium  weie  again  restored.  On  the  cortriiry,  supposing  the 
diunial  I’evolution  in  any  decree  slower,  then  there  were  two  ligoires,  and 
onlv  two,  ill  which  the  equilibrium  could  b(' preserved  'The  tw'o  dianicien 
of  ih*  se  ti'.'ur  ‘i,  in  a  l)0(ly  of  the  mean  oensity  of  our  earth,  and  revolving 
with  tlx  same  vclocitv,  would  lx*  to  each  other,  as  1  to  hh,  and  as  231  to 
23t>.  lather  of  is  equally  possible,  but  tl.c  former  evidently  is  not 
the  liguic  (d  our*,  rth.  'The  h.ttfr  is  nearly  the  saiTie  as  w'as  lornierly 
fc'urd  by  ‘^ir  lsa..c  .''.ev^ron,  \S  ith  tb.is  ccceniri  ity,  however,  tlic  vibraiioni 
of  the  |K  nduiuin  do  not  .agree.  The  mean  of  a  great  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  wi  o  tiiism  iiununt,  is  nearly,  h!.  Clairaut  notices  thiscircum- 
stance,  and  l.mce  indeuvours  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  not  homo^-eneous, 
but  denser  at  the  centr.*,  than  towards  the  surface.  "I'his  i.s  know  n  to  be  the 
case  in  the  planet  .lupiter.  and  the  recent  measuiements  in  France  and  this 
cvu  it.y,  h.em  to  eor.llim  the  opinion  of  M.  '  laiiaut 

T  h>*  i:  ^ure  of  ih  ■  earth  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of 
l^ecessiiui  and  ni  t.;iion  ;  but  Kir.  Svanberg  seems  to  think  the  calculation 
much  ii>o  delicate  to  U*  relied  on.  Wc  arc  not  how  ever  of  his  opinion* 
K  in^  |H*is.:aded  that  these,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  pcnviulum,  after  all, 
w  ill  ix'  found  ..mong  the  most  accurate  methods  of  determining,  at  least* 
the  ^rr.rm/  ttt.'hnt:  of  our  globe. 


*  Newton’s  solution  was  publlslied  witliout  a  demonstration. 
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•fhcl.ibours  of  M.  Laplace  aloni*,  arc  sufficient  to  justify  our  oj)inion  : 
illustrious  mathematician  in  his  Mecamque  Celettc^  a  work  inferior 
ly  to  the  PrindUCt  has  calculatcvl  from  the  cifect  ot  prcceMron  and  nu-* 
t3tioo»  t'.ie  eccentricity  of  our  ca'.th,  to  be  which  agrees  almost  cx* 
j^y  with  exper’nuTits  made  on  the  pendulum. 

li  was  impossible  to  deny  Mr.  l.ap!ace  the  justice  of  supplying,  what  is 
fridfntly  a  mere  omission  of  our  author  ;  the  reader  will  theretore  excuse 
th'utli^p^cssion,  and  Iv  iis'surcd  that  wc  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the 
f  Jufof  c}H.*rations,  like  tJiose  which  arc  now  under  consideration  ;  on 
the  contrary  we  vitrw  them  as  most  useful  and  important,  d'hc  incon- 
sliiencies  which  they  betray,  only  serve,  in  our  opinion,  to  render  them 
oon' interesting,  as  these  seem  to  indicate  something,  in  the  figure  and 
cootormation  of  OUT  earth,  not  yet  understood.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  by  repeating  and  comparing  measurements  of  this  kl.ad,  made  in  dlf- 
frnnt  and  distant  p.irts  of  the  globe,  we  may  at  length  be  led  to  some  cu- 
ricaJ  and  interesdng  discoveries.  But  to  return — 

Ocultations  of  tixed  stars  by  the  moon,  continues  Mr.  Sfarborg,  is  ano  . 
lhrrm»*thoil,  by  which  the  figure  of  the  earth  may  be  determin  d.  Mr. 
Inisaeckcr,  after  comparing  a  great  number  of  these  obseiTaiions,  con¬ 
cludes  the  eccentricity  to  Lv  Observations  of  this  soit,  how'ever, 

arc  liable  to  considerabb.  e.Toiy,  especially  it  iind^r  different  meridi.ans. 

Oerautlvjr  tlien  gives  the  c  centrlcity  of  the  eaith,  as  derived  from  a 
corapadson  of  tildlrrr.t  m  ahurcuients  w  ith  those  lately  made  in  France, 
and  jKilnts  oi.t  their  incor.bistcncy.  After  wl'.ich  he  concludes  his  in- 
rjuctivean  i  euic;  tanvirg  preliminary  discourse,  with  the  following  account 
of  the  jouiney  of  tlie  Swedish  .ii.it. lematicians*. 

‘Wesucut  Horn  Stockholm  about  tlie  end  of  April,  1801,  in  order 
to  be  at  Tornca  on  tlie  ‘ilth  of  M..y  follow  ing,  to  oKserve  the  tmn- 
ilt  ot  the  moon  over  Spica  V  irginis.  arrived  there  on  the  18th, 

but  were  (llse.pjKjliited  in  our  expectations.  For  after  having  made  every 
prfjjarationj  an  i  even  begun  to  count  the  beats  of  the  clock,  suddenly, 
ih?  sky  bt‘v^;. me  overcast,  at  the  very  moment  of  immersion.  Our  disapv 
pw.mtnt  was  aggravated  by  a  recollection  of  the  inconveniences  we  had 
fnf(»un!cied,  in  travelling,  on  purpi^se,  over  the  great  ro.ids  of  Mcdelpad 
and  .\ngfirim’.a,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  tiiaw  bt'gins, 
I’c  almost  impass  ible  'This  unlucky  circumstance  deprived  us  of  the  op- 
pwftuniiy  of  iletenmning  the  longitude  of  I'oinea,  and  consequently  of  our 
nunch.tn.  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  do  by  any  ot’  cr  means  ;  as  will  apjK*ar,  from  our  not  having  been  able 
toobse.v  more  tl'.an  tw  r.  eclipses  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  during 
<Hirbt.iy  at  Pahtavara,  aiul  in  both  these  observations,  the  moment  of  dis- 


'  i'lu*  occasion  of  this  journey,  we  have  understood  from  goo<l  au- 
tforiiy  to  lx*  as  follows  Bon.iparte,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Nation;il 
InMltute,  wTCte  a  letter  personally  to  the  K  i.ng  of  Sweden,  requesting  |ier- 
RiUion  for  some  niembTs  of  that  body  to  visit  Lapland,  in  or^er  to 
I  dote* mine  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  *Pnis  high-rpli  ited  young  monarch 

II  tfyliixl,  that  he  would  consult  the  Academy  <'f  bcirnevs  at  Stockholm, 
]ky.ethtT  such  an  opeiation  was  desirable  for  tiie  ino  icsTs  of  science  ;  and 
It  they  Wi  re  of  this  opinion,  he  w  ould  appoint  Swedish  m.Mhematie*ians  to 
'I'ldertake  it.  We  Uio  also  infornied  th.'.t  the  National  Institute  has  re- 
the  work  now  Ix'foreus  with  groat  applause  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
has  ]  lescnted  Mr.  iSvaftberg  witli  a  yaluaule  snutl-box.  Rtr. 
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aj>pcarnncc  is  marked  as  extremely  doubtful,  in  consequence  of  the  fitj. 
u  Inch  in  Lapland  is  so  cxccssivciv  severe,  as  to  freeze  the  exhahtio^ 
from  ihceye,  almost  iustantaneoudy,  sotliat  we  were  obliged  to  wipc»u 
rye-glass  of  the  tele8CO|)c  from  time  to  time,  with  a  handkerchief,  to  pr^ 
veal  Its  being  covered  with  va|)Our,  which  would  occasion  the  satellitri 
dis.q)|>ear  too  soon  ** 

“  riic  principal  object  of  our  first  j''urnoy,  w'as  to  choose  the  puDi 
most  pro|)er  for  tl;e  trigonometneal  eperatioas,  to  fix  the  signals,  andlOll^ 
teiTiiine  how  far  our  meridian  could  be  extended  from  North  to  South  ;  aln 
to  construct  observatories,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  j  rc  to  be  measured 
“  These  preparations  being  completed,  before  the  autumn  of  iHOl 
n  tui  iK'd  to  ritoclJiolm ;  where  we  u'.iitcd  the  arrival  of  the  repeating  dr 
clc  fioin  Tai  ls,  li  was  made  by  Lenoir  under  the  diiccilon  of  M.  Dcla» 
bn*,  and  arrlvcdi  in  tlie  beginning  (T  December  following.’* 

“  Tl.e  Academy  ot  Sciences,  con.siilering  the  multiplicity  of  details,aad 
the  extreme  delic.icy  required  in  jicrfoim.ng  every  operation,  now  aiiod 
;;ted  \;iih  us  Holmqaist  aud  Talar.der,  so  that  from  this  umc 

iiiust  be  considered,  consl.^Ling  ot  tour  co-opcraiors. 

*•  eVcccnlmgiy  in  i!ie  U ginning  of  Januarv*  we  all  set  outftr 

*’rorncH.  Here  we  rem.iined  only  time  enou};h,  to  adjust  the  rods  tlui 
were  t(»  be  used  in  measuring  the  base,  w  hich  was  necessarily  our  first  opera, 
lion,  and  \^as  actually  Ix-gun  on  theC‘Jdi  February,  when  wc  left  Nieniii^ 
ami  ndTunoed  towards  Poiki  Tornea.  I  Lie  we  arrivttl  on  the  11th  of 
Api  li,  so  that  this  part  of  the  work  took  us  nearly  two  entire  months. 

“  i  i.a\ing  completed  the  nuasurement  of  the  base,  we  returned  to  Tor 
nta,  there  to  wait  tlu*  return  ot  the  fine  summer  weather,  ivhen  we  mi 
obseive  the  horizontal  angles  of  the  triangles,  which  were  to  connect  Nfal* 
Join  the  most  southern,  with  Pa’uavarathe  most  nortlicrn  point  of  ourio. 
lidlan.  'These  angh  s  were  taken  in  the  montlis  of  June,  .luly,  and  Augwt, 
so  tliat  at  the  lH.'p«nniiig  ot  September,  w'c  were  ready  to  commence  the 
asti  Gnomical  obsc  i  vatiuns. 

‘  VVeai rived  at  ..lallorn  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  and  on  the  sane 
right  made  the  first  nine  ohser\ aliens,  of  the  meridian  distance  of  tlie  po^ 
star,  from  the  zenith,  when  r.lKivc  the  pole.  By  repeating  these  obsenn* 
tlons  as  olten  as  the  weatlier  would  permit,  we  obtained  in  tlie  month  of 
tJeptember,  ‘JbO  repetitions  of  that  distance. 

The  reason  why  these  ohsei rations  w'cre  not  afterwards  m.'ideusf  <4 
was,  that  on  leaving  Tornea,  we  forgot  to  bring  with  us  |)cndulumB| 
reveilheless,  as  W'C  hoped  to  ilo  without  it,  wc  Ugan  our  work.  Bull 
vei*)'  few  trials  wltli  pendulum  A,  convinced  us  of  the  extreme  irregularity 
t»f  its  motion,  w  hich  was  so  great,  as  to  make  it  not  worth  the  trouble  a 
miuclng  die  observations.  This  being  the  case,  it  wms  necessary  to  dii- 
patch  M.  Inlander  to  'Tornea.  to  fetch  pendulum  B,  which  being  arrired 
on  the  Mil  October,  wc  began  to  make  all  our  observations,  with  thatpfl^ 
dulum  alone.*' 

'I  he  work  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first  contains  a  IX*scriptioi 
rf  tlie  methods  made  use  of  tor  nieasuring  the  base  ;  the  second,  As 
Account  of  the  T'igonometrical  Ojx?rat»ons  ;  the  third,  An  Account  of 
fhe  Astionomical  Ohs.rvaiions,  and  the  fourth,  'The  Theory  of  the  Sph^ 
joid.  After  which  an  Appendix,  containing  observations  mentioOcJ 
in  the  course  ot  the  woik,  hut  wiiich  on  account  of  conic  iuaccyiracy 
wth'.T,  it  hue  been  ihoutcht  pn  per  to  reject. 
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Operations  faites  en  I.apponCf, 

Article  jO  presenu  us  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  rcsulia  of  these 
^^mtioni ; — whence  it  appears,  Tl;at  the  base  measured, exte  nded  to  47,  VH 
that  the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  Mallorn  and  l^ahuvara  it 
595,461  feetj  the  latitude  of  Mailom  65' 31'  30  ^  N.  and  of  Tahtavara 
67*' 8'  50."  N.  So  that  the  whole  arc  measured,  was  I  ’37  ^^0'.  Conse- 
qapctly  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  in  latitude  (it)’  -O'  10''  (tiic 
i;Uire  of  that  arc)  is  36.5,S6()  feet,  or  miles  English  measure*. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  results  witli  tliose  obtained  from  the  nica- 
iirvnienis  inaile  in  Peim,  the  East  Indies,  and  France,  M.  Svanlx'rg 
deduces,  as  the  most  prolkible  conclusion,  1^**  ^1'^'  eccentj  icity» 

aod  8*X)3.26*  miles  for  the  radius,  of  our  eaith,  at  the  equator. 

'Hie  operations,  in  general,  apj)ear  to  have  been  conducted  with  ability 
wd  accuracy;  and  the  account  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Svanberg,  bears 
frrry  mark  of  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  d'he  insertion  of  faulty  obscr* 
Tidons,  adds,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  as  Lt 
eiublei  the  reader  to  appreciate  more  justly,  the  dcga*e  of  confidence  due 
to  the  observations  obtained  from  them. 

The  contraction  of  the  metallic  rods  ysed  in  the  admcaiuremcnt  of  the 
hjie,  mus^  have  been  veiy  great,  in  a  climate,  so  different  in  temperature 
fa>nj  ili.it  in  whicli  they  were  manufactured  :  wc  are  induced  to  wish,  th.it 
t!i:y  had  been  trade  of  Platina,  like  those  used  by  the  French  matliema- 
tic'ans  in  tlie  late  survey  of  France,  with  a  pyrometrical  tlicrmometer  at- 
tchod  to  them. 

The  precaution  of  measuring  the  deviation  of  every  base  from  the  true 
I’Tcl,  is  much  to  be  applauded. 

We  are  not  expressly  informed  in  any  part  of  the  work,  what  was  the 
prpcis?  direction  of  the  base.  It  apjxrars,  however,  from  Article  8. 
ihaiit  could  not  have  been  exactly  in  the  meridian.  The  apparent  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  signals,  on  receding  from  them,  which  occasioned  so 
much  embarrassment  to  the  observers,  is  evidently  nothing  more,  than  th® 
deflation  of  a  rhumb  line  from  a  great  circle,  which  in  high  latitudes  it 
^  apparent.  T  his  inconvenience  would  have  been  entirely  avoided,  had 
iHtr  direction  of  the  liase  been  North  and  South.  We  wmild  not  be  under- 
to  impute  any  blame  to  these  gentlemen,  for  not  doing  what  probably 
impracticable  ;  but  we  think  the  impediments  to  accomplishing  so  dc« 
•Jfible  an  object,  ought  to  have  been  stated. 

In  80  delicate  an  operation  as  this,  the  measurement  of  a  single  base  it 
iot  lufficient.  A  base  of  verification  ought  certainly  to  have  been  traced 
^  nut,  and  carefully  compared  with  the  original  one.  Perhaps,  if  the  distance 
I  from  Kalenkangas  to  'Pornea,  could  have  been  accurately  measured,  it 
*n>gjit  have  served  the  purpose.  It  would  also  have  possessed,  from  its  di- 
I  action,  an  additional  advantage,  affording  the  means  of  comparing  the 
''ngih  of  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  pcrpcndicuLu*  to  the  meridian,  with  an  arc 
the  meridian  itself. 

l^epertecLly  agree  with  our  .author  in  the  opinion,  that  the  method  offind- 
‘ti^timeby  rneans  of  altitudes,  in  such  high  latitudes,  is  too  unceiiain  to  be 
reli«.*d  on.  'Fhe  method  of  obtaining  the  azimuth  with  the  repeating 

*  M.  Svanberg  having  written  this  memoir  in  French,  every  where  makes 
the  French  frefrr  ;  we  have  reduced  his  cumbei  s  to  English  mua- 
more  generally  useful  to  our  readers. 
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circle  in  hnt  wc  think  the  circular  insU  ument  of  Hamndv.m  woulj  Han 
furnishi'il  one  incompaniblylxtter. 

I  hrou^Iiout  tlic  work  «'iie  intersperseil  a  prrc  at  number  of  very  useful  laj 
elegant  formula:,  usc’d  for  reducing  the  ob'trrvailons.  'riu-y  present, 
crer,  nothing  strikingly  new.  The  obaei  ration  In  article  Jk"  is  wonkythe 
attention  of  astronomers,  as  it  seems  to  account  suthciently  for  certain  null 
clifferenc  s  in  tl\e  positions  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  given  by  dllferentob- 
sen’ers,  v.  bich  liavc  hitherto  been  referred  to  errors  of  observation. 

It  must  strike  everyone,  as  a  very  extraordinary  circumsunce,  thattW 
Tiieasiiremenis  now  under  consideration,  should  differ  so  materially  from 
taken  in  And  it  certainly  would  be  very  graft fying  to  the cuki* 

Tfitors  of  this  branch  of  science,  could  the  difference  have  Ivcn  satiifjciont 
explained.  Praiae  therefore  is  due  to  Mr.  Svanberg,  for  having  bestoww 
•o  much  pains  upon  the  subject.  'I’lie  circumstance,  however,  which  he 
mentions,  of  the  French  mathematicians  having  r.e^^lected  to  allow  fordif 
ference  of  level  in  the  measurement  of  their  biisc,  is  quite  sufficient.  The 
omission  of  so  necessary  a  precaution,  must,  in  our  opinion,  destroy  iD 
confidence  in  the  operations  of  those  gentlemen,  and  make  it  peifixtly  ow 
nrcrssaiy  to  inquire  any  further,  or  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Svanberg,  thatlbf 
ly:st  instruments  of  these  times,  ’were  liable  to  errors  of  half  a  minute,  Thli 
is  not  only  an  improbable  supposition  in  itself,  but,  if  once  admitted,  mu 
destroy  the  authonty  of  every  o|)oration,  antecedent  to  the  impiovcnxittof 
iuitruments  by  Ramsdeii  and  Dc  Borda. 

I'o  conclude,  w»*  think  this  work  a  valuable  acquisition  to  science ;  and 
rHi.‘'t  observe,  injustice  to  Messrs.  Ofvcrl)Oom  and  bis  associates,  tli;il  iu 
hardly  jHissible  to  imagine  a  country,  where  the  dUficuIty  of  conducting  a 
operation  of  this  kind,  can  be  greater,  than  in  Lapland.  A  higli  latltuof, 
severity  t»f  climate,  thinness  oi  population,  and  w.mt  of  cultivation,  allcoo- 
ipirc  to  incre.aRe  the  hai  ds!uj)S  and  hindrances  of  the  undertaking,  and  to 
introduce  sources  of  error  unknown  to  any  other  re’.;ion. 

FKLNCI I  LITER  ATURE. 

Art.  X\1X.  Trhm^Jir  Je  P efc.  The  Triumph  of  the  Cospfl; 
or  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  the  World  wlio  has  abandoned  the  hnofi 
of  Modern  Piulosopliy.  8vo.  ^vols.  Paris,  IHlKi. 

pk.n  of  this  interesting  work  sujqioscs  a  man  of  strong  act* 
und  feeling,  wliose  j)rineij‘le8  had  been  subverted,  and  whose  roofiJ 
of  ct)Uise  had  Ixvn  ruined,  by  the  delusions  of  modern  philosophism,ie| 
covered  fiom  erior  an*!  vice  to  a  belief  of  Christianity,  by  the  cofr 
^crsatii  nof  an  hospital'le  ecclesiastic,  who  afforded  him  a  refuge  fronathf 
niisforlunes  by  whicli  he  was  uncxjx*ctedly  assail  d.  This  plan  nalurf| 
induces  an  explan.ition  and  refutation  of  tat ious  sceptical  opinions: 
for  llfis  task  tlie  author  has  manifested  a  considerable  degree  of 
He  was  a  iK.ine  of  Spain,  resident  in  France  during  the  early  stag«  ** 
the  Revolution;  bis  lK>ok,  therefore,  is  ien.l-*ied  more  interesting, 

I'cc;  sion.il  suvs  which  it  gives  of  national  character  in  the 
country,  and  ef  events  and  principles  in  tl\e  h.iter.  The  volumrtj^ 
review,  aic  ti«uslaied  from  the  Spanish  ;  in  which  language,  wc  are  f** 
to  perceive,  the  woik  has  run  tli rough  seven  ed  lions.  A  public 
tins  n.ituie,  much  sinulli  r  in  extent,  and  compiled  I  y  a  jHUSon  inura^i! 
ac  quainted  Willi  the  tiue  n.iMire  of  Chnsti.mity,  vvi  uid  indeed  be  * 
Cw.iie  u*  liom  the  T’uu.. or  Sv  iu;sh  pjesa. 
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Art.  XXX.  SKLKCT  LH  KRARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemtn  and  Puhlishert  tvko  have  works  in  the  fires Sf  wt!i  oblige  thi 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Retilw,  by  sending  information  ^pcst  paid) 
of  the  subject^  extent^  and  firobabU  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  maj 
defend  on  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  pLn* 


CHEAT  IRinAllf.  c 

Mr.  P.  Browne  is  cngufrH  in  an  Ac-  i 
eouDt  and  detcription  of  the  Catht'drsI 
Choreh  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  its  Pre-  | 
ciactf,  Norwich.  It  will  <(jinipriKe  a  | 
ckronological  taUe,  containing  a  complete  1 
liat  of  the  Bishops,  Priors,  and  Dnns,  i 
vith  the  dates  of  th^r  respective  tp]ioint-  i 
aents,  and  remarks  as  to  the  sevenl  ad-  ) 
ditioQii  and  improvements  made  by  them  i 
ffl  the  church,  with  other  interesting  ] 
psrticuiart.  I 

Or.  Smith,  PresidtHit  of  the  Linnienti  . 
8ociety,will  immediately  publish  a  second  < 
fdition,  with  considerable  addition*,  of 
bis  very  interesting  Toiir  on  the  Continent.  ' 
TV  Travels  of  Mr.  Heriut  through 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  containing  i 
particulars  of  the  new  colonitation  of  the 
former  of  those  important  provinces,  wifi 
appear  very  sfiortly. 

An  octavo  edition  of  Str  John  Carris 
Stran^T  in  France,  with  twelve  engra- 
viagt  m  aqua-tinta,  will  appear  in  a  few 
ve^a. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Law  of  Evidence, 
hyThumas  Peake,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
ftsrrifter  at  Law,  is  in  the  Pre«. 

A  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Devises,  by 
Jtmfs  Humphreys,  Esq.  of  IJiicolii's  Inn, 
Bamsterat  Law,  will  speedily  appear. 

Edward  Rurtenshaw  Sugden,  of  Lin- 
cob'i  Inn,  it  engaged  in  a  Practical  Trea¬ 
tise  of  Powers. 

I  The  Rev.  O,  S.  Faber,  anthor  of  a 
Ihssertation  on  the  Prophecies,  is  prepa- 
riai  for  the  press  a  work  on  the  Uestora- 
twn  of  Israel,  and  the  Destruction  t)f 
Anbehrist 

Another  posthumous  publication  of  the 
’•crtble  Principal  Campb«  ll,  of  Aber- 
will  shortly  appear ;  it  consists  of 
hs  Lsetures  on  Systematic  Theology  an<l 
•Mprt  Eloquence. 

A  third  volume  of  Sermons  by  tlic 
John  Hewlett,  Morning  preacher  at 
•BsPoondling  Hospital,  is  in  great  Ibr- 
at  preaa. 

Anew  edition,  being  the  fifth,  is  m  the 
of  Dr.  Bree’t  Enquiry  into  Di*’r- 
Respiration. 

new  edition  of  the  Chirnrgical 
of  Perctval  Pott,  Esq.  in  three 
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octavo  volunaes,  edited  by  Sir  James  Eark*, 
is  in  a  state  of  furwardness. 

Mr.  Miller  has  rirrulated  proposals  for 
publit»hiog  ill  a  series  of  one  hundred 
plates,  dravrn  and  otclitd  bj  John  Augus¬ 
tus  Atkinson,  (author  of  the  Riuaiau 
Costumes,  in  three  volumes,  folio)  Pictu¬ 
resque  Representation  of  the  Naval,  Mi¬ 
litary,  and  M'scellaneoiis  Costumes  of 
Great  Britain,  with  a  description  to  each 
plate  hi  French  and  English.  De«ficaUd 
hy  his  permission  !o  His  Imperial  Mqjesty 
Alexander  the  first,  Emperor  and  Auto- 
cnitor  of  all  the  Eussias. 

The  work  is  to  be  completed  In  three 
volumes,  imperial  folio. 

The  price  cfeach  volume,  five  guineas 
in  boards. 

The  prints  to  be  colound  to  iuiitato  the 
original  drawings 

The  first  volume  will  be  ready  in  Marcli 
next,  and  the  remaining  two  the  spring 
following. 

As  there  will  be  an  equal  number  of 
prints  of  each  discriptioii,  they  may  be 
bound  in  separate  ^niliiines,  or  uiixed,  as 
the  purcliastT  may  determine. 

Mr.  Giant,  of  Cmuch  End,  near  High- 
gate,  has  111  the  Pri  s^  a  wiHrk  entitled,  In¬ 
stitutes  of  L««tiu  (traiiiinar.  T’his  work 
is  chiefiy  derigii<‘d  tor  the  higher  classes 
of  an  academy  or  grammar  sehool.  With 
this  view  the  author  has  not  only  endea- 
vonre<l  to  supply  the  defieiciicies  and  eor- 
ic'ct  the  er!'ors  of  our  couimon  grammars, 
hilt  has  likew'i.se  intniducpd  u  variety  uf 
critical  and  (‘Xplanatory  observations. 
By  exhibiting  an  ample  and  accurate  di¬ 
gest  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  the 
Liitin  language,  and  by  u  copious  *500- 
meratiou  of  anomalies  and  exception*, 
he  has  ondea  oured  to  furnisli,  not  only 
the  senior  scholars,  but  also  the  master, 
with  a  u.se^u'  ;>ook  ot  occasional  reference. 

Mr.  Fraser,  author  of  the  Statistical 
Siirvi  ys  4>f  Devon  and  Coniwali,  ami  of 
the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  has 
ecently  fini»ih*  'l  his  General  V  ew  of  the 
‘  Agriculture,  kc.  of  tlu  <ounly  of  Wex- 
foril,  drawn  op  for  the  ronsiderition  of 
the  Lord  l.ientenaiit  and  tin*  Dublin  So- 
l  eVty ;  whicit,  it  s  ex|K*rtcd,  will  he 
?  vpetdily  puhlislunl  uiid*T  lln  ir  Jliei  tioi). 

F  r 


Select  Litcntry,  Information, 


amriii^st  otlu'i' topics, 

!»  liiiiiuto  aii'i  iutcrcfHiiu;  account  of  tUc 

•  ‘aionii*'.  of  Itargic  and  Forlli,  in  tin* 
"Hit hem  part  of  that  county,  occupied 

the  descendants  of  an  Au.,Io-Saxoii 
<V>h>tiy,  piantcfl  there* by  Karl  StnuiglKivi' 

Ui  ttu*  reign  of  Henry  1 1.*  exhibitin?  a  siatc  ' 

•  ifsoc.*  ty. ill  which,  for  itecciit  and  order¬ 
ly  inanners,  for  indu>tiy  and  iiiiproVMl 
eidtivalion,  the  iiiii.ibitaii|h  aurtuiss  other 
districts  of  Ireland,  and  hardly  yield  in 
Comfort  and  happiness  to  many  of  tlic  bi  st 
districts  of  (in^at  llritain. 

'I'he.saiiie  author  is  about  to  publish  an 
acroiilii  of  his  labours,  iu  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  establish  the  Nymph  Bank  Fishery^ 
togetluT  with  a  plan  for  the  establlshuiciit 
of  Fishing  ('onipanies  to  trade  to  tlio 
const  of  Ireland,  and  other  fishing  giouinhi 
on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of, 
tiri^at  Britain,  in  whieli  he  is  zealously 
supported  hy  n  great  nuinlier  of  iiobleiiieii 
am!  cciitleiiieu,  at  the  head  of  whom  are 
tiio  Manpiis  of  l.aiisdounc.  Lord  Kuni- 
nr^»,  l.f.nl  Somerville,  Sir  William  Pax'un, 
Mr.  ihkare,  i:e. 

Mr.  Fraser  is  aUo  preparin'  h'r  the 
press  .1  in  w  edition  t»f  his  liiqniiy  p’- 
spreting  tlx*  Support  of  the  Fopnlatam  of 
the  Highlands  td  .Seottand,  and  *he  IVr- 
iii.tnrnt  Kinployuient  of  tlie  1‘euple ;  in 
'vh  eh  lx*  maintains  that  the  Caledonian 
•anal  uiii  have  a  very  Hunted  rtfeet  on 
•ith»r;  and  proves,  that  very  extensive 
lines  of  inland  nav  igutioiis  may  lie  foini- 
»*•!  at  a  nxKferate  exjvence,  and,  notvvilh- 
ttaixHng  the  inountamous  natuie  of  tlu* 
eountry,  may  he  caiil«*«l  on  very  long  le¬ 
vels,  from  the  sra  eoasts  to  the  internal 
highlands,  for  thi*  ditfnsion  of  coals  and 
Uuu*.  hy  which  the  cultivation  of  those 
eomitries,  can  U*  eNtensively  impruvisl, 
and  abundant  and  prolitnhlc  employment 
toiind  for  the  suiplus  |H>pnlation  <iriven 
out  hy  the  niono{Mdi/.ing  system  of  sins  p- 
farining.  Some  e\t«  nsive  lines  of  this 
inland  navigation  have  btvn  sui-veytsl 
this  last  suiunier  under  the  dirr'etion  of 
Mr.  Bennie,  at  the  suggestion  of  th’s 
genth  man,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Fnrl  of  Breadalhane,  and  other  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  of  that  country. 

Walter  Scott,  Ksq.  is  preparing  for  pub- 
licsthin  a  new  poetical  work,  to  Ik*  entilUsI, 
Si\  F.pistles from  F.ttr’ck  Forest. 

'I'hf*  poems  of  Kicbard  Corbit,  late 
B  shop  of  ftxford  and  of  Norwich,  to 
which  .arc  now  added,  Oratin  in  Ohitii 
ifrnrici  V'tnnpis,  frvan  Ashiiiole’s  Mu- 
•1*0111,  blogrnphical  ixdcs,  and  a  life  of 
Ox*  \uthor,  hytbtavins  tiilehiist,  Esq. 
•♦m  n  u!y  ready  for  public.ation. 


Mr.  Parkis  prt*|  siring  for  the  press  tik« 
prideipol  p«x-in  r*f  Adam  Davie,  called  the 
Fife  of  Alexander. 

,  Mr.  Ihiriict  ha.s  a  new  work  in  4.*oA&id«^ 
able  forward  ness,  eutillcvl,  Speciiuciu  of 
English  Pfo^e  W’rit  rs,  li-ora  the  earliest 
Times,  to  the  close 'of ‘.the  .seventeenth 
I'ciitAiry ; -with  Sketelie^,  Biographical  aod 
I.Merary,  including  an  account  ut  Kooks, 
as  well  uo  ot  th(  ir  Authors,  with  occasioosi 
Criticisiiu,  hwc. 

i  Mr.  C.  Slower  has  in  the  press,  and 
will  spe<*dily  publish,  a  im;w  edition  of  the 
Printer’s  (irammar,  which  will  cout^ 
the  iujprovciiienls  of  the  fifty  yevs 
in  the  tluiiiy  and  practice  of  priirtiag:  olss 
many  itseful  tables  and  wiafes  of  prices,  ne. 
ver  Iwfore  publishtul.  ... 

.Some  Posthuimaisi  .luveuile  Works  of 
Mrs.  Chnpoiic  arc  antHumced,  conUininf 
her  la*tters  to  Mr.  Bicbanlsun,.  in  her 
18th  yeur,  on  the  subWt.s  of*  ParoeUl 
Aut'iiority  and  Filial  Dbedieiice,  her  Cor» 
n>p*nidence  with  Mrs.  I'.ii/abi'Ui  ('.liter, 
and  sonic  lugitive  pieces  never  before  puh-* 
lihbed. 

Mr.  .lu^epli  Niirlitingah:  i®’ prepariog 
for  publication  an  Impartial  View  ot  tbt 
Origin,  Progress,  ,  ifx'triiics,  J>i.scipUiK, 
and  .Singular  Customs  of  tlx*  Wtsleysi 
Mctiiotliiith,  III  a  sevievi. of.  letters,  addrou- 
(  d  to  a  lady.  This,  woik,  ia  liileivivd  to 
iui-lude  several  iutej^estin)(  |uirticulars  re¬ 
lative  to  the  divisions  which  have  taken 
placuiatnong  the  .Metho«list8,  since  the 
death  of  Mf.  Wesley  ;<  and  will  lie  inter* 
s|M’rsed  wiUi  a  variety  uf  curious  anec¬ 
dotes.  : 

M.  laisleryt's  two  works  u|)Ou  Spanish 
Sheep,  aixl  upon  their  inlniduetioo  iato 
other  count r us,  arc  translating  by  Mr. 
I.uccock,  who  will  a<ld  iioli*s,  illustraliag 
the  bre<*«ls  of  foreign  slieep,  wool,  and 
wiMillon  mauufaetures. 

Mr.  'rhoiiins  Touiknis,  of  Foater-lanr, 
will  bring  forward  this  iiioulli  Ixs 
work,  eiilitiud,  “Bays  of  t.Ien.ul.”  The 
riesign  of  the  puhheution  is,  not  only  ht 
«;xcitcin  youth  a  ib  sire  for  lil'*rary  pnr* 
suits,  hut  earuostly  .lecomneiid  ti* 
cultivation  of  thoso  virtu.*WN  ulhx^ioas,  tad 
of  that  refined  Uiste  for  >6e  only  true  idn* 
Ml  res  of  life,  which  c.iuuut  tail  do  iccil* 
to  them  the  rcspwt  and  eateetn ‘-ol  cT*y 
friend  to  rising  meriu 

A  haiids»»nu*  olithni  of  tiie  works  of  the 
Ib'i.  John  \t  wton,  iu  live  iK'tavo  volua**» 
is  ill  the  pP  RS. 

Dr.  ('larke,  of  Cainhrid|tr,  ha«  puWnh- 
ed  pioposoU  for  printing  by  subsciq^io** 
Cidii'ctioti  of  T  welve  ( J  lees,  to  lie  «ledic»l" 
to  the  Duke  of  iilouceslej’.  For  tbf*** 
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rooimwbtion  of  iHow*  who  art*  not  accns- 
togxHl  to  pad  froiri  the  srorr,  an  arcom- 
pjniinenf  f>r  the  ^>lano- forte  will  U*  atliled 
to  such  of  the  romj>ositions  a<  rtquip*  a 
soprano  s'ojce.  The  principal  part  of  this 
work  has  already  been  distin;^iiisht*d  in 
pubi  c  performances. 

Sir  \Villiani  f^nsely  is  preparinc:' for  the 
press,  an  Knglish  translation  of  the  cole  - 
bated  Persian  work,  entitled  yozahut  nt 
quot«Hj  by  O’Herbelot,  dc  Saey, 
and  other  learned  ‘  orientalists,  under  the 
nanicof|  the  Persian  Geoefrapher.  Sir  W. 
had  transfati-d,  several  years  ago,  different 
parts  of  this  valnahle  work,  but  as  none 
of  the  manuseripts  which  he  possosed,  or 
had  opportunity  of  inspt'eting,  were  per- 
fret,  ■  some  wantin''  the  ehapt»  r  on  the 
of  Persia,  oth«Ts  the  part  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  mo'inlains  and  minn,  others  the. 
sections  on  the  rotiAt  an<i  the  from 

one  city  to  another,  he  was  induced  to  de¬ 
fer  the  publication  until  an  accurate  and 
perfect  manuscript  should  be  found.  Hav¬ 
ing  b«en  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  one,  he 
iias  completed  his  trauslation,  supplied  all 
the  defect**,  and  corrected  the  errors  which 
abounded  in  the  other  copies.  From  the  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  the  Persian  gc'Ojjmphcr 
describes  the  distance  of  pjaces  atid  rojids, 
rivers  and  tnountains,  as  well  as  the  ci- 
tie^,  towns^  and  villages,  tlie  iTrors  r»f  all 
the  majrt  of  Persia  hitherto  published 
may  he  corrected,  ami  a  ninltiplinty  of 
names  a<lde»l.  'Fo  the  anti<luary  and  his¬ 
torian*  this  wt>rV  will  not  be  less  interest¬ 
ing  than  to 'the  ire^tprapher,  as  it  describes 
th*-  rhonuments  of  former  ages  humd  in 
v.-irlou*;  parts  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  and  cbii- 
tains  many  curious  .\necdotes  of  the  ancl- 
mt  wivcreigns  of  that  ceicbratwl  empire. 
Tliiswork  will  form  a  quarto  volume,  with 
*a  map. 

.Mr.  Gell,  whose  To|>otrraphy  of  Troy 
kuowm  to  everv'"  antiquary  and  ad- 
tairt-r  of  Homer,  will  shortly  favor  the 
p'lhlie  with  an  Account  of ‘the  interfating 
Island  of  Ithaca,  its  geography,  antiqui¬ 
ties,  nauiral  pioductiont^  maimers,  and 
customs  of  its  present  inhabifants,  &c. 
k.c.  &c.  This  work,  which  will  form  a 
quarto  volume,  is  to  cimtain  a*  variety  of 
ttisp**,  p  ans,  and  other  engravings,  fepre- 
^s^lng  the  hncient  citadel  of  Ithaca,  the 
of  Bathf,  Hhe  •ports  tift’Polis,  Frtchias, 
“M^urona,  the  rock  csrHed  lftnier»s  S<*hool, 
^th  an  aesmrate'  googfwphical  survey, 
^  a  general  map*  of  *  thU  celobfiit^ 
tslaiKl.  >1 

Messrs:  Aikinhead  and  Son  will  shorN 
puhlinh  w  I’icture  of  Newcaiftl^  upon 
containing  a  guide  to  tlUlt*<V>mmcr- 


clal  place  ami  its  manufactories,  a 
criptuMi  of  the  Roman  wall,  the 
mines,  and  the  manner  of  working  theniT 
to  bi*  illustrated  by  a  plan  of  the  towH7 
the  coal  district  riuind  abont,  the  coal  piHfj 
railways,  and  Staiihs  on  the  rjvert  Tyhr 
anti  Wear. 

Captain  Thomas  Williamson,  author  W 
the  w  Id  Sports  of  India,  has  a  new  wor1| 
tin  Mathematics  in  considerable  forwartl^* 
ncvs,  cntitletl,  Mathematics  SiiiipliHed, 
and  practically  illnstrattsi,  by  the  aditff^* 
tation  of  the  principal  problems  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes  of  life,  and,  by  a  progiWl 
slvc  arrangement,  applied  to  the  most  faM 
miliar  objects  in  the  plainest  terms.  TH* 
metrhauic,  the  artist,  and  others,  may,  hj 
this  compendious  cotle,  be  enableil  to  an^i 
inent  or  reiluce,  to  measure  or  compute,  fd 
plan  or  execute,  with  precision,  and  wilf 
the  greatest  appreciation,  whatever  npert* 
tions,  dependant  (»n  the  mathematics,  ma 
Ik*  required  by  their  rc*>pective  avocation 
In  the  course  of  this  work,  which  will  } 
found  Isith  interesting  and  intelligible 
ladies,  on  ample  description  of  the  sevet 
instruments  and  scales  in  modem  uso  w 
Im*  given,  and  a  complete  essay  on  the 
of  sun^ylng  lands,  &c.  by  ifueh  siinf 
inventions  as  will  preclude  the  necesity 
costly  and  complex  instruments.  ' 

The  Rev.  James  Cordiiier,  A.  M.  Cha* 
Iain  to  the  Honourable  Frederie  Norf 
during  his  late  government  of  Ceylon,'* 
about  to  publish  a  description  of  that  island 
containing  an  account  of  the  country,  f 
habitants,  and  natural  pnkluctions,  with- 
tour  round  the  island,  a  journey  to  Rafi^ 
scram,  and  a  detaileil  narrative  of  tbd  1* 
warfare  with  the  King  of  C mdy  :  cm’ 
lished  with  twenty-four  engravings  f#* 
original  drawings,  in  two  volumes  qu.lF 
This  work  is  said  to  contain  much  neWinls 
mation,  and  to  give  a  view  of  every  iC» 
resting  subject  in  the  island  of  ('m*!!* 
the  manner  of  ensnaring  and  taniin\H' 
wild  elephants,  the  minle  of  diving  fok 
pearl  oysters,  the  stripping  of  the  sjl 
mon  bark,  nn<l  the  pr<K*ess  of  cotll* 
natural  salt,  are  all  minutely  den'* 
from  actual  observation  and  noth  ^ 
documents.  'Fhe  plates  exhibit  the  of 
tume  of  the  cmintry,  the  most 
scenes  along  the  coasts  of  the  isliM 
well  as  some  peculiar  features  of  iMti 
land  districts,  executi’d  by  eminent’a**^ 
from  drawings  made  on  the  s|iot.  fkc  of 
tions  of  the  forts  and  towns,  the  rurali 
ry,  thednsiscs  ami  manners  of  the 
and  the  state  of  the  F.iiglish  soei'-ty.  '■'"t 
int^  the  ptan.  To  which  is  addtsd^ 
the  firesent  civil  and  military  «:ftablkt><l*d 
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n  €>yk».  Ramineramf  a  sawll  itUuid 
Ifdicated  to  religkm,  under  the  domintoo  of 
1m  East  India  Cunpany,  will  be  here  repre* 
anted  in  iu  real  state,  its  »piendid  pago^s, 
fid  suinpiuou*  buildinipi  for  the  recepti«>n 
f  trarelkrs,  are  well  calculated  tu  excite 
dmiration.  The  narrative  nf  the  cam* 
pign  of  the  Brush  forces  in  the  Candi 
Q  UHTitorieii,  the  anthor  mforiiis  us,  was 
emptied  at  Colombo,  rrjtn  the  inf  •nnation 
^lUe  priicipul  civil  aenauts  of  goveminetit, 
Old  an  exteosi\e  corruapoiMiencc  with  re- 
ftctable  ofiiom  in  the  field.  This  work 
)U  include  a  nu'dical  n'port  coucerning 
le  health  of  the  troops  in  the  month  «if  A- 
il,  1803,  by  the  supt'iiutt^ndant  of  hus- 
tals  in  Ceylon,  whose  observations  throw 
wat  light  onthu  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
m  dukas. s  t*i  which  it  is  subject.  The 
“Wk  oiurluUes  with  a  ileM'ription  of  the 
;reQ)oni«>  practsorl  at  the  Cundian  court. 
A  KfiiLieuum  couvi-rsaut  with  Wi  st  liidi- 
atfuirs,  and  wrho  has  a  I  rWy  written  (m 
r  sul^ect,  is  preparinn  an  iuterevting 
tch  of  the  Block  bnpireof  Hayti,  (here- 
ire  St,  IHiaiingo)  from  i'<Nimiunications 
1  tlie  htauls  of  its  proseut  government, 
i(»fik'crs  of  Uiat  govci  uinent,  uiul  intelli- 
t  persons  in  the  ikighbouring  Antilles, 
whose  names  will  in  due  time  be  an- 
inced)as  well  as  from  the  latest  accounts, 
nslalisl  ill  France.  It  will  also  com¬ 
ps  a  succuM't  account  of  the  early  his- 
.y,  now  fii^t  published  from  the  liest 
mch  authorities,  and  be  illustrated  with  a 
5  map  of  that  island.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
feed  to  eX4*eed  an  ordinary  octavo  Tolume 
iWill  be  put  to  pn'ss  almost  immediate- 
From  the  nature  of  its  resources,  which 
(  a  v.iriety  ot  other  matter,  include  tli€ 
se  of  the  information  inii^artedto  govem- 
|t  as  tlie  grviuod  fw  licensing  a  trade. 
I  Hayti,  this  work  cannot  fail  to  afibrd 
,y  iMCesory  informa tkiii  relative  to 
I  new  amt  exiratvd inary  om|»ire.  I'o 
rill  atfo  be  added  some  hints  as  P>  a 
o  for  supply iug  the  t'ohaiics  with  la- 
i.-irs. 

ioVW  •ditiiMi  of  Mr.  Turner’s  HiMury 
Tiai  Anglo-Saxotis  will  U*  soon  pub. 
.Ml  iu  two  vo!unn.*s  ipiarto.  It  cont.iins 
corrections  .mt)  .idditions.  An  ac- 
th  ol  the  first  pi'opl'.ng  of  Brifniii,  and 
mptorv,  to  the  time  of  the  Saxon  iiiva- 
It  eont;iiii(‘d  in  a  previous  intiXMiuc- 
|,<r.Thi«  will  make  it  a  ctnii^d  te  His- 
Sir«f  Koghiiid  to  the  period  of  the 
« ooquesL  The  article  ot*  tba 
is  much  enlarged,  and  the 
uhof  tno  t>aila«l  ami  of  narrative  }ioe- 
/Vifing  that  period,  is  insvjcted.  Tfie 
MtiP  History  wf  Arthur  is  omitted,  but 
•  In- 
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an  inquiry  if  made  into  the  oripn  of  tbi 
romances  concerning  him. 

Mr.  John  Pinkerton  is  preparing  fcf 
the  press  a  New  Modem  Atlas,  to  con. 
sist  «if  at  least  as  many  maps  ss  are  coa. 
taiimd  in  the  new  editioa  of  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton’s  Oleography,  but  of  the  s'ze  caHed 
Atlas,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  works  of  rv  Anvil  le.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  whole  expence  of  this  Atlas,  ex- 
eciitcrl  in  a  more  capital  style  than  hag 
ever  been  before  attempted,  may  be  a- 
bout  twenty  or  twenty-five  guineas;  and 
it  is  proposed  tliat  it  shall  be  published  ia 
numbers,  each  containing  three,  or  funr 
maps. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Conversations  oa 
Chemistry,  with  considerable  additions  and 
alterations,  is  in  tlie  press,  and  may  be  ex- 
pictid  this  month. 

Scientific  Dialogues,  vul nines  seven  and 
eight.  Oil  Chemistry,  have  been  delayed  on 
account  of  the  author’s  illness,  but  they 
may  bo  rxpecte<l  in  a  week  or  two,  with  a 
nt'W  edition  of  the  first  six  volumes. 

M.  Fraii9ois  Hue,  one  of  the  attendants 
of  the  late  King  of  France,  who,  afier  tha 
loth  of  August,  was  solectetl  by  his  Ms- 
jesty  to  reuiaiii  with  the  Kuyal  Family,  has 
a  now  work  in  the  press,  entitled.  The  last 
Years  of  the  Reign  and  Life  of  Louis, 
XVI. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rer.  H. 
Tanner,  of  Exeter,  oditeil  by  Dr.  Hawker 
are  iu  the  press. 

A  new  eiVition  of  Mr.  Duppa's  Life  of 
Michel  Angelo,  with  several  additknsl 
plates,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Complete  Fann¬ 
er,  a  work  which  has  l»een  greatly  delsy- 
o<l  by  tlic  unfortunate  destruction  of  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  printing -ufihee  by  fire,  is  now 
n«*ai1y  r<*ady  for  publication.  It  is  Mud 
to  be  much  enlargi-d  in  it’s  plan,  fomiing 
two  large  volumes  in  quarto,  and  com|>re- 
bending  all  the  various  discoveries  aad 
improvements  in  modem  husbandry  aitd 
lur.il  ccunomy,  in  the  nature  of  tillage, 
cultivatioik  the  inodes  of  breeding,  rrar- 
ing,  an*l  managing,  with  the  systeois  of 
feeding  and  fattening  difierent  kinds  of 
live  stock  ;  and  the  inetliods  of  layiag 
out,  forming,  and  constructing  roads  aad 
emb.'inlunents,  as  well  as  a  full  and  corratt 
explanation  and  glossary  o{  the  nuineroai 
terms  of  the  art  whether  of  a  general  or  ke 
caJ  nature,  constituting,  of  course,  a  book  of 
copious  insfructioQ  aad  useful  refereoce  M 
the  inqiortant  science  of  agricullurt;  ths 
diseases  of  cattle  .uid  other  an  mais,  that 
interest  the  farmer,  have  also  been 
fully  arranged  and  digested  under 
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*  hetdt,  and  the  niott  appropriate 
or  meant  of  cure»  introduced, 
vkoie  iUuftrated  by  nearly  one  hun- 
^  ri^ninnF^,  repretentiog  the  moat 
gie^  and  improved  implements,  and  oilier 
ntchitrry  einployed]in  the  business  of  farm- 
tgi  estteined  natural  and  art.- 

fetal  grasses,  and  the  various  improved 
brerdsof  domestic  animals. 

pr.  Young’s  Lectures  c»u  Natural  Philoto- 
phf,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  which  have 
bert  delayed  on  account  of  the  niimentUH 
<o|;nviiigs,  will  he  ready  for  publication  by 
tfeendof  this  month. 

Mr.  1.  1*.  Malcolm,  in  oonseqoence  of 
joBie  remarks  in  the  review  of  his  work  in- 
titled,  “First  Impressions,”  (K.  R.  Vol. 
Ml.  p  -.^9)  has  adopted  a  more  charac* 
uiiftk*  title,  “Kxcursions  in  Kent,  Glou- 
rretrndiire,  Herefordshin',  Monmouthshire, 
tod  Somersetshire.,  made  in  the  years, 
IW‘2, 1803, and  180.5,  illustrated  by  descrip¬ 
tive  sketches  of  the  most  interesting  places 
t»l  buikllngs,  in  those  counties,  and  deli- 
aatioiu  of  character  in  ditferent  ranks  of 
|.fe,  fee.” 

We  iinib  rstaiid  that  the  Dissertation  on 
IHrcvr  H‘»uts,  left  in  .MS.  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pine  of  Newburgh  is  now  printed  off, 
vwkr  the  particubr  care  of  n  very  eminent 
literary  Character  in  Edinburgh;  this  work 
•ill  bi*  published  in  London  early  this 
isonth. 

A  iocoitd  edition  of  the  Memorabilia  of 
Terth  is  already  far  advanced  at  press : 
vf  ondentaiid  that  several  very  curious  pa- 
gen  are  inserted  in  this  Edition  from  the 
CuUectiuQ  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  with 
additional  Engravings.  The  publisher  has 
agaihed  his  intention  of  selling  this  appen¬ 
ds  separate,  to  accommodate  the  piircha- 
lenofthe  flnt  edition. 

A  second  edition  of  Pirie's  Lectures  on 
tW  Millennium,  Conversion,  nnd  Restorn- 
boaof  the  Jews,  fee.  is  about  to  be  pub- 
labrd. 

TV*  Rev.  Joseph  Robertson  of  Edinburgh, 
bi  announced  the  PubUcation  of  a  new 
Gsseltrer;  and  a  very  beautiful  publica- 
it  announced  from  Perth  to  s|>pear  ear¬ 
ly  io  May,  it  consists  of  twenty-four  Pic- 
•aresque  Scenes  in  the  Highlands  of  .Scotian^ 
^Qgtaven  in  aqua-tinta,  and  printed  in  co- 
««r*,  with  interesting  letter  preis  descrip- 

by  Mr.  R.  Editor  of  the  New  Gazet- 
ter. 

Is  the  course  of  this  month,  the  three 
wit  numbers  of  an  origiuai  woife  on  Bibli- 
1^1  Criticism  will  be  pnblish*d,  entitled. 
An  fntrwiluctory  Key  to  the  Holy  .Scrip- 
t«rei”  U  it.  intended  to  point  out  tht  tpiri- 
mr.ining  of  tbe  Old  Testamcbt,  m  a 


manner  which  has  not  hitherto  Vwn  fol¬ 
lowed.  A  I'unc'se  view  is  given  of  every 
chapter.  These  three  Dumber*  contain 
Ot-mesis  and  Exodus. 

We  feel  much  satisfoci'on  in  announcing 
to  the  public  the  important  un«b*rtaking  o. 
a  monthly  publict.t.on,  which  coiiimenred 
in  January  under  the  name  of  “tbn  Fathers 
of  the  English  Cl  urch,’*  cniitai.iinf  a  .wdeo- 
tioii  fr«-m  writings  of  the  Reformns  and 
early  Divines  of  the  English  Proi««tant 
church.  The  seriei  has  already  gi'  rn  se¬ 
veral  highly  interesting  tracts  anil  extracts 
from  tlie  venerable  Tmdal.  This  work  pn>- 
miscs  to  render  considerable  service  to  the 
cause  of  evangehcml  religion  among  all 
denominations  of  Pintestants  -n  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  venerate  the  princplct  of  the 
ReformatHHi ;  and  we  have  ttn*  fullest  as¬ 
surance,  that  the  oiiject  of  this  selection  is 
to  exhibit  the  MMitimeuti  of  the  Boglith 
Reformers  on  all  doctrinal,  experiment  il, 
ami  practical  parts  of  Divinity,  withont  en¬ 
tering  into  those  which  have  divhled  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestants  on  the  ■uhiect  of  Disci¬ 
pline. 

The  simplicity  and  evangelical  tendency 
of  those  writings,  which  are  contained  in  the 
selections  from  Timlal,  equally  adapt  them 
for  the  {nous  lemder  of  every  class  who  knows 
the  N'alue  of  genuine  trutli.  We  cauunt 
but  entertain  sanguine  hopes  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  these  now  scarce  but  highly  es¬ 
timable  originals  of  primitive  prutcsiauUsm, 
will  be  attende<l  with  eminent  advantages 
to  the  cause  of  true  relig  on,  both  in  and 
out  of  Ibe  establishment.  \Ve  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  work  is  conducte<l  by 
persons  of  great  respectability,  well  qualifi¬ 
ed  for  their  undertaking. 

Mr.  Custance  of  Kidderminster,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  Press,  a  concise  view  of  the 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  England,  ti»  tie 
dedicated  by  permission  to  W.  Wiiberforce, 
Esq.  M.  P.  and  which  he  intends  to  poblish 
by  fubtcrptlon. 


DtWMAtft. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  hat  remitted  io 
the  Academic  Library  at  K  el,  the  sum  of 
6000  Danish  Crowns,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  Library  and  collection  of 
geographical  maps  and  charts  of  If*  Hens- 
ler. 

CBRMAIVY. 

Raiotford’s  history  of  Hayti  has  been 
translated  into  German  and  published  at 
Hamburgh. 

M.  Ch.  G.  Rost  has  wr'ttcn  in  Latm  and 
publishcfl  at  Cahia  a  histoTT  of  the  war 
of  the  French  againtthe  Austrians  and  their 
allies  fr«*m  the  year  1792  to  1801,  intended 


IJst  of  If’^orki  recemfy  jiubUihcd, 


f»*r  th<*  nf  stmlmtsnf  the  T.ntin  lanirudife. 
{Hri'Ttarfum  h'ifnri'r  bftli  fiallo^um  athi^rsvi 
Anilrincof  nr  s^cUis  jn^ff  ah  rnno  ITI*'* 

UiQ nd  nnnum  ISOl  7fsti .  Juvrnihtfs  titernrum 
shtido  rmulantihus  scrip  it  (V<,  'O.  Host’.  Pvo. 
pp.  l^t.)  ' 

.  II  >I  LAND. 

M.  J,  F  Van  Ih'ck  Calkoen  has  pnhli'h- 

nt  Atn<»«Tdain,  iUnKtrat<  <l  hy  thr<*ep'ati‘S, 
nn  Kr*«ay  on  theTneory  of  th  •  ronstmrtion 
niid  Mot  ion  »)f  !“hijis,  (^H'iskuudifif  Shrrps- 
Itou'x  en  Rr  tuur,  5c  c.  4to.) 


IIUSCARY. 

M.  Koeiresi  has  p(i!>lish»*<l  at  Clau^ahorr 
a  work  cntitK*^  Orth'o^raphia  I/ttino-Valtdict^ 
in  which  he  eiufeavonrs  to  prove  that  tkr 
pronimctat-on  of  the  Wallaehinn  tanjna|c 
very  elo*jely  rrst'inhlis  that  of  the  Italian. 

M.  Tlmdilftis  Fatt  nyi  has  published  at 
Szej:  din ‘a  T«»t'n  poem  on  tIiccoronatioBof 
tin*  F.m|H*ror  Nap«>lron. 

M.  R.  Kulr.'iar  !>a*i  obtained  pvrmiettoo 
topubMshnt  Forth  a  flitn  rnrian  Utnary  G^ 
zrtlCf  ♦oltdy  intcndi'd  f«.n*  llung:ary. 


Aiir.  .XXXI.  LISI'  OF  W  ORKS  RFCF.NTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURF.. 

A  short  Ao<‘onnt  of  the  ('ausc  of  iho 
IV.ki'usia  in  Corn,  calird  hy  Faiiin  rs,  the 
uli|(iit,  tlie  Diililrw,  and  thr  rn>t  ;  hy  the. 
Right  lIiMi.  Sir  Jtnieph  Hanks,  Hart.  \Vitli 
.Marginal  .Annotations,  hy  an  .Agriculturist, 
F.  II.  S.  royal  Svo.  With  t\^o  coloiirvd 
plaU-.5. 

Bior.a  apiiy. 

tlcncral  Fiio^rapliy.  Hv  J.  Aikin,  M.  D. 
Thomas  Morgan,  and  W.  .lohnston,  vol.  Gth 
-ito.  ll.  II'  t)d. 

MeinoirN  du  Comptc  .loscph  do  Fnisaye, 
vol.  Gth.  8.S. 

Tin*  .Scennd  V'olnnu*  (T  the  LWe  of  Dr. 
Friestley,  containing  a  Review  ofhi.'Theo- 
logh'al  Works,  and  Observ.t‘ions  mi  his 
Char.icter  and  Conduct  .is  a  ('hri.stlan  Mi¬ 
nister.  To  which  are  .addi  tl,  Four  Sermons 
left  for  Fuhlii'ation.  7s.  t><l. 

CL.AsocAL  iiri.RA;eRi:. 

TheWoik.s  id  Sallust,  Translated  into 
F.ngllsh,hy  the  late  A.  .Murph}',  F.sq.  Svo. 
Fs.  large  papi  r  I  ‘2s.  ^ 

IDUCATIOX. 

A  New  Wi  itlng  H'Kik  ;  or,  Fati.nt  ('op- 
|HM- pin  to  Copy- Hook  ;  hy  whieh  Children, 
or  other  IVr.-ons,  may  h  am  to  write  a  good 
hand  in  1«  ss  th.in  half  tl'e  time  it  UMinlly 
oeenpies.  Hv  W.  .Sheppard,  4  part'*,  Fd. 
each. 

Synonymes  de  la  Langnc  Fran^iisi*,  par 
i^I.  i) '  la'visao,  l2mo.  Os 

An  An.'.lysis  o/  the  Kxpcjlnicnt  in  Rdu- 
caiion  made  at  Madrx"  ;  comprising  a 
Sysi* iii^.alikc fitti-'l  tt)  leduce  c\^>encc» 
*)f  I  d'e'.itioti,  .ahridge  tht*  la!»i)ur‘()F  the 
Mas’ei ,  and  '•\p«**iite  tlie  pro.:n  ss  nf  fhe 
Sehoh'.r ;  :.nd,  hv  .Si  hools  of  Indn.stry,  to 
l  eonmnisi'  the  me.intcnance  of  the  Children 
of  the  Foi't  :  Hy  the  R.  v.  Pr.  A.  Helj, 
Reetor  of  Swaicige,  ^ 

Fahulous  Ilistoiii  s,  designed  for  the  Iii- 
Mi*uCiou  of  ChildreUj  respecting  their 
treatment  of  animals;  liy  Mrs.  Trinitficr, 

•  Vo’s,  witfi  j>latev  o*. 


The  First  Freneh  (iraminur,  conshtii^ 
of  the  Acchlenco  of  that  Language,,  briidjr 
express'd  and  perspicuously  dhplayrd: 
Containing  every  thing  t^s.senlial,  and  do- 
thing  su{K‘rthious  ;  hy  M.  FAbbe  Doswt, 
Is.  6d.  Uiund  in  cloth. 

A  Key  to  French  Conversation  tod 
French  Idiom;  Consisting  of  easy  and 
familiar  Fhrases  and  Dialogues,  F.ngrnk 
and  French,  adapted  to  the  memory  of 
Children  at  nn  early  ago;  hy  M.  TAbbc 
Hossnt,  1  s.  seweil. 

The  French  Syntax  ;  with  Illnstmtioos 
and  numerous  F.xercises  annexed  to  every 
Rule,  4tc.  hy  M.  F  Ahhe  Hossut,  2s.  6ii. 
bound  in  cloth. 

DiCtiomiitire  Universal  dcs  SynonjTWs 
de  la  I.angue  Frany  iist?  recueillis ;  parM. 
F.Vhbi*  de  liCvisac,  ds. 

IIISVORY. 

-\  ('onnccted  Serie.sof  Notes  on  the  chief 
Revolutions  of  the  priuelF^I  States  »hicli 
eomposi'd  the  Kmpire  of  Charlema^c^ 
from  his  Coi  on*.tionin814,  toits  Dissolutiott 
in  180G.  On  the  Ginealogies  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  House  of  llabshurgh  and  of  tbeW 
fsecular  r.lect4)rs  of  G«'nnauy,  .11141  on  lU* 
man,  German,  Freneh,  and  Kiiglish  Nobi¬ 
lity  ;  by  Ch.ivles  Hnth'r,  I'.sq.  royal  8yo. 

Historical  Dialggncs  for  Young  FcriOW 
of  bi>th  SexVs.-.  Hy  Mary  Hays,  vol.  2.  Ai. 

L*i  v<  •isne‘8-  Kew .  ttem  a  logic  al ,  I  list  oricil* 
.and  Chronological  Atlas  ;  being  a  compleU 
Gli  de  to  History, -.Kith  .Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern:  exhibiting  .in  necurate  Account  of 
the  Origin,  Dy^cnt,  and  Marri.igc*  a  lH 
the. Royal  Fpmilies/from  the 'begtpnin  j  of 
tho‘ World, to  the  pn^sent  Time;  \y.th  i 
short  ilfstoriCil  Aeeount  of  the  rrmorhihk 
I've.qtsthit  liappeni'd  during  the  Hcignio- 
each*  rmiH'for,  King,  Gui'cn,  Friucc,  kf. 
in  *th<  abov*?  Fenoil.  '  Thirty-six  Uf?' 
slu'ct  MaiVn  coloured  41.  4s.  balf-bowi 

I  A\V. 

A  Pletionary  of  the  Law  of  ScotU*"- 
intended  for  the  U5«  of  thv  pnhiie  al  Kf? 


at  •cU  of  the  profession.  By  RoU  rt 
Bril,  on'CoiiVeyancIng:,  ap- 

pointtii  bv  the  Soouty  of  Writers  to  tho 
l^<nrt,vwi.  1.  8vo.  l‘2s.-’  ^  ,, 

Trial  I'f  Rose, ’Rso.  in  the  ycai; 

inlheConrt'rtf  KinirV^;ft.  h’<*h,  at  thd 
»ait  of  Mr.*  a  •  publiran' of  West-^ 

muster,  tor  business  clone  at  tin*  thrtl 
contested  F.bctfofi,'  fecHJiiii*  T/»V(I 
FrieThl?,  Is.  tirt. 

{’«s<‘ofthe  Bishop  of  Oxftml  njrainst  the 
Parlslief  Buhlini^on,  in  a  Cause  of  Siino-' 

»Tt  ‘  \  ■ 

maTiieMatjcs.  '  .  ' 

Memoir,  contaiiiintr  ti  'lVscrli>^in  of  thr 
Construetion  ami  tfse  ccf  :»ofnr  Instrument^ 
dcslped  to  ascc'rtalnMht*  hri*;lits ’hVul  tlB-* 
tanoes  of  inaceessible  ohieots  Without  the 
necessity'  of  referonen’  to  LojetrilUmir 
Tables.  Ry  (*.  t  Jril^hr,  os.  •  * 

vfr.iiiciNH.  ^  ' 

Reports  of  the  Stafe  VnecMnation  at 
th^  Sheflubl  (Tentfral  Inllfnltiry.'* 

Robrit  Karnost,  Honso  Suryf-nn,  ^s.’  6r1. 

Oratki  In 'rileat^o  (T'jU.  ilcr^.  Me<lh^>i-tun 
Loo<lineii^i«,  ex  Harvii  InstitirtoJ*  hfttsif;i 
DieOet.  IH,  IH96.  C. -  R. ‘Pemberton^ 

M.  I).  4io.  ris.  0(1.  .  ' 

StriMines  «»!•  Mr.  ’Parkinson**?  'f>hsoi*t’ri- 
ti(Nl<  en  th<‘  N’.atnre •  and  flUfo  lot  fJOnt, 
rfceiilly  pulilishe.i*  op|S«>s  tion  'to'  the 
Thnitv  that  |)ns|n»sea'(tho  ecKvIiMif  Trem- 
ineni  ot  that  fluhh  an  Apperwllx, 

'»y  KuU’r' Kiutrlak*’,' M.  IK  (Me'tila’f  of  tbe'^ 
Mecbcnl '  Soc'u-tv  of*  Kflin'oin-tiv  'R\o.  A*;, 
odil  '  '■ 

TlK**'Morhitl  Aruitoiiiy  'd.  Voftu:  *of  the 
most 'important  pui'ts'cll'^heiHnuian  Rcrlv. 
B»  Matthew  Baillie,  >M.  IK  F.  H.  S.  3rii‘ 
EJitiua  i-orrrotrd,  i>H.  •*  ‘  i  ■  1*1  •  ' 

Observations  on  the*'  IlMinuHis  l^i])ulns, 
uf  Limit  us.  With  ah  •  Ae  ^hitit  of  Its  use 
in  Gnut  and  other  Diseases.  AVith  ('a vs' 
4U(l  (  oininnnieations,  hv  A  Freake,  ‘i'C.  tkl. 

S*ino  .Account  of  Dr.  (tail’s  New  Theory 
wf  Physiotfniinivt  found* •»!  u]»on  the  Ana- 
t'>niT  ami  Fby^ih1o!?y  of  the  Bruin  and  the 
form  of  ih(‘  Skull.  With  the*  eriti<*nl 
Strictures  of  C.  W.  HuBaml,  M.  D.  Author 
'rfrtieAft  of  prolondnp  Life,  Ve.  8vo.  f*?. 

Mc-licina*  praxc^o**  compomliuin  Synip- 
btnaii,  Caus.is,  Dla^nosin,  Propnosin,  et 
Mcdemli  K.tt'oneiiN  exhioens,  Anot*nre. 
f-G.  Clarke,  M.  D.  Colleeii  Re/tali-,  Medi- 
<^>nim  I/>n(liiio'isis,  n4*e  n  ui  exrrc  tus. 
Medico,  e«litio  quarta,  pinrirnum  .Aucta  et 
bioemlata,  5s.  .  (  * 

MISCP.  MAMIES. 

An  Fssay  on  the  Character  of  Tllysses, 
delinentod  by  Monier.  By  the  late 
ff'cbard  Hole,  I.I,.  B.  3s.  Gd. 

Twtnl\ -eiifhth  Report  of  the  Society  for 
^tUriug  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  li. 
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Ix>rd  Bacon’s  Distribution  Knowledrc 
jn4>  Particular  Sciences,  retluced  W  a  Map; 
or  uij  Abs^tractuf  tho  Treatise  ^Ic  A n^ineat it 
Si'leiitiarutn,  llnyrave'd  on  a  larje  tblk> 
sfux't,  7s.  *  ,, 

‘  Tluits  to  Planters :  colIeetctl^friMU  vuriotit 
Authors  c^f  est«  «  n\ptl  Authority,  and  |u*m 
rictna'I  Obsei \ at  (*n.  By  Francis  Diinkiii* 
field  Astley,  I'sq.  crown  rtio.  ^2s.  fnl. 
liound^i  ,  . 

Ilints  to  Young  Physicians.  With 
AiIimmIoIij.  ol  the  early  lafo  of  tlia^  eauiiMint 

Pr^eiltiom^r  riahVkl  Ua'ilipot,  M.  1),  '2s,  f»d. 

X  Diefionarv  of ‘Arts  and  Siiieaces,  by 
fi'  CregorS'.  n.'D.’'2  ^ois!  .Mo.  51.  tis. 

UavN  ot  (icnins,  coil<*’(l«d  to  eidii;hten 
tjie  rising  (ivneration.  By  Thuiuas  Tom¬ 
kins,  lV>.t»  r-l.'iie,  ‘2  vo’.s.  l'2ino.  Iqs.  IkIs. 

Obscrv.atioMv  on  tlic  means  of  providing 
Navdl  *l'lnibi  I*,  Is.  t*d.  ^ 

*  T.V’ '  PliMSurt. s  of  Iluinao*  Invuti- 
ifatr^d '  chct'rfnll'y,  '(lijcmateU  ’  siuirically, 
l^*othnicat^^Vxpiio»fty,‘uad’p.ifcussed  plii- 
lhsojliiic  *lt>’»  in  a  do/.\.n  DisHilatiuns  on 
'Sfiit',  '\lna!c  and  Venter  pleusuri-s  ;  in¬ 
ter  >*pers'<Tw^if!i  varroi|>  'iy^’t^^lotex^  and  cx- 
|lrt*.\bded  by  ndfneions  Anuotatiijiisi,  by 
ITISyii  fTeueVoh’is 'and  f**b.  Pdlows  uf  (ho 

l.|inl*»n  Literary  Soewt^-  of^  Ln><»i^(N, 
lanbcitlVhei?  uitli  five  illiLtrativc  Btcbinga. 
and  In'.Vfn  ad  pi 'CO*,  S'*. 

Asiatic,  .Anunal  Register,  for  IbG.5,  bvo. 

*  n  l  u  I  ^  > 

^  M  , 

•  Antuta!  Rcgisti’r,  for  1805,  Svo. 

j  •  ’  ( 

The ‘Director,  a  T,aUwury  and  Si’leiitilic 
.fotlrnal,  No.  |.  It.  'to  bo  continued 

webkVv.  *  .  * 

.\  Fly-Uap,  presea;t<d  to  the  Director, 
tiff.'  ‘  ' 

'The  Cabinet,  or  Mmithly  R«’|wrt»of 
Polite  I.ileratnre,  No.  1.  '2s.  toU*  C/ontimird 
Monthly. 

A'  Sketch  of  tlic.  Properties  and  .Advan¬ 
tages  of  Sutton’s  Paten*,  gravitatnd  Hail* 
for  \Viiid-inills ;  hy  W.  S.  ilcklcden,  IrNq. 
Rvo.  wjth  plates,  .'Ss. 

A  A  indication  of  Mrs.  I,<*e’R  conduct 
tow  ards  the  (iordons ;  written  by  herself, 
4tu.  Its. 

.An  Address  to  the  McmlMirs  of  Cmivocu- 
t ion  at  la rce,  on  tho  propirsed  New  .Statnta 
re*i|>ecting  public  Lx.imm^lioii  in  the 
Univcisity  of  Oxford,  Is.  (kl.  ^ 

MORAI.  nULOsiWHT. 

An  f'(ljical  'IVeatise  <u>  the  Pas*ion«; 
in  thrw  Disipiisil  ons  ;  I.  On  the  Irciieficiai 
and  pernicious  Agency  of  the  Passiuna. 

II.  f)n  the  liiteih  rtual  Powers,  as  Guidos 
and  Director?  in  the  Pnr»n’l  of  Wcll-l)ciiig. 

III.  Gn  tho  Nature  ami  Souro*;  of  Well- 
Ijeing.  ByT.  Cogan,  M.  D.  Author  of  the 
Philosophical  Treatise,  8vo.  I  Os.  Gd.  LkU. 


3B4  litt  ef  Wwb 

HATVftAL  rniLOtOPffY. 

Lfchirtt  on  Natural  Philoaophy,  the 
retult  of  mony  years  Practical  Experience 
of  the  Pacts  chicHlaU^d.  With  a  copious 
Appendix,  containing  a  great  Number  and 
Variety  of  Astronomical  and  Geogiuphical 
Problems,  he.  By  Margaret  Bryan,  4to. 
eu  l^s.  6d. 

paitnioOY. 

A  Supplement  to  I>r.  Johnson’s  Dictio¬ 
nary  of  the  English  Language,  or  a  Glos¬ 
sary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  words. 
By  the  late  Re  •,  Jonathan  Boucher,  A.  M. 
Vicar  of  EpiK^m,  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
Part  the  First,  qnarto,  'Is.  6d. 

rOETXY. 

The  Poems  of  Ossian,  in  tlie  original 
Gaelic,  uritli  literal  Translations  Into  Latin, 
by  the  late  Robert  Macfarlanr,  A.  M.  tew 
gether  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Poems,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart,  and  a  Translation  from  the  Italian 
of  the  Abh^  Cesarotti’s  Critical  Dissertutiwn 
on  the  Contn>versy  respecting  their  Au¬ 
thenticity,  with  Notes  and  a  Supplemental 
Essay,  by  John  M’Arthur,  LI-  D.  3  vols. 
royal  8yu.  21.  2s.  bds.  imperial  paper 
31.  Lis. 

The  Progress  of  Lore  :  a  Poem.  By 
Martin  Kedgwin  Masters,  foolscap  8va 
3s.  bds. 

All  the  Talents  !  a  Satirical  Poem, 
'vilh  Characteristic  Notes,  by  Polypus, 
:h.  6d.- 

The  Works  of  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  con¬ 
taining  the  Minstrel^  of  the  Sottish 
Border,  Sir  Tristram,  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Ac.  5  volt,  8vo.  51.  5s. 

'Fhe  Katiad  j  a  Serio-Comic  PtMtn. 
In  eight  Cantos,  by  an  Aiiti-lludibrastiai), 
35.  Gd. 

The  Caledonian  Musical  Repositoi7 ; 
a  Selection  of  esu*eined  Sougs,  cmbellislMHi 
with  Copper-plates,  and  Music  adapted  fur 
the  Voice,  Violin,  and  German  Flute, 
12ino.  35.  6d.  Iidi. 

Specimens  of  the  later  English  Poets, 
with  preliminary  Notices,  by  Robert 
.Si»uthey,  3  tuIs.  crown  8vo.  ll.  lls.  6d. 

Oics  of  Pindar,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  G. 
West,  LL,  D.  and  H,  Pye,  Esq.  to 
which  is  pr«'fixed,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
•  Olympic  Oantes.  By  G.  Gilbert  West,  Esq. 
LL.  D.  New  Edition,  2  yoIs.  I'imo-  9s. 

C*  Oxford  Prize  PvHmis;  being  a  Collection 
cf  *ruch  English  Poems  as  have  at  Yi.rkms 
times  obtained  Prizes  in  the  University  of 
OxfbftI,  l.^mo.  3s, 

Pr  tic ;il  Translations  3.  Containing 
‘  Francis’s  Horace,  Garth’s  Ovid,  and 
Ifwii’B  Statius,  royal  8vo.  II.  Is. 


nmity  fnAMshid. 

Songs  %nd  Poems,  by  Charles  DiMis, 
Junior,  12mo. 

roitri  aits. 

The  Historic  Gallery  of  P«>rtraits 
Painting  in  Monthly  Numbeis,  with  H  I 
Eingravings,  each  4s,  and  on  large  paper, 

*78.  6d. 

Tlie  Genuine  Works  of  William  Hogsrtk, 

(to  be  comprised  in  16  Numbers)  IIIm. 
trated  with  Biographical  Anecdotes,  t 
Chronological  Catalogue  and  Ctanmentaiy; 
by  John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A.  Edinburgh  ia4 
Perth  ;  and  the  late  George  Stcertih, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  No.  3.  Prio 
10^  6d.  on  derav  paper,  or  IL  Is.  tojfil 
paper,  with  proof  impressions. 

An  Fissay  on  Colnaring  and  on  Psintisg 
Landscapes  in  water  coleurs ;  with  tee 
Practic.al  Plates,  mostly  coloured.  By 
John  H  Oark,  4to.  ll.  15s. 

Six  Lectures  on  Perspective  ;  with  i 
Mechanical  Apparatus,  4to.  11.  17s. 

POMTICS  AMD  POLIIICAL  ECOMOMT. 

A  Letter  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  addressed  to  the  Freeholder*  sad 
other  Inhabitants,  of  Yorkshire.  By  W. 
Wilberforce,  Esq.  6s. 

A  Letter  Addreitsed  to  Mercator}  ti 
Reply  to  his  Letters  on  the  Abolitiou  of  tk 
Slave  Trade.  By  a  Planter,  Is. 

Short  Remarks  upon  recent  Politics) 
Occurrences,  and  p*irticulurly  ujioa  the 
New  Plan  of  Finance,  Svo.  2b. 

Lord  Grenville’s  New  P’an  of  Fiaaacr, 
for  the  Year  1807,  as  presented  to  Par¬ 
liament,  with  Tables  and  Calctdatioos,  H 
A  Full  Report  of  Lord  H.  Petty’s  Speech 
on  the  Budget,  with  an  accurate  Detid 
of  the  New  Plan  of  Finance,  38.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  late  Negotiation.  By 
the  Author  of  “  Mr.  Fox’s  Title  to  Pstikt, 
Ac.**  2s.  6d. 

TNIOLOGY. 

Sermons  by  Edward  Evanson,  A.M.  *• 
which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  his  Iif<» 
Religious  Opinions,  and  Writings,  2  ycB 
Svo.  II.  Is. 

TOrOOBAPUY. 

Illustrations  of  the  S<'enery  of  Killsraet, 
the  surroundiog  Countr.’,  and  n  consider*' 
ble  part  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  IrelaM 
With  numerous  plates.  By  Isaac  Wri4 
Esq.  M.  R.  1.  A.  4io.  21.  2s.  bds. 

TSAVELS. 

The  Stranger  in  America ;  cculaiimi 
Observations  made  during  a  long  Rekd** 
in  that  Country  on  the  C^ius,  Mana«*. 
and  Customs,  Ac.  of  the  PeopW  of  ^ 
United  States.  Illustrated  by  Engftri^ 
By  Charles  W.  Janson,  Esq.  late  «f 
State  uf  '^hode  Island,  Counsellor  at  U** 
4to.  21.  2<.  bds. 


